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INDIA’S NEED AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 


Tue present financial crisis in India has done good in clearing 
the political atmosphere in regard to Indian subjects. A livelier 
attention to the affairs of India is accompanied by a sense of 
our deficiencies in administration and a consciousness of in- 
creased moral responsibilities. The moral sense is awakened by 
increased knowledge. Ideas formerly condemned as unpatriotic 
and unreasonable are now openly avowed. The writings of Dr. 
Congreve and Mr. Geddes, appealing to a higher tribunal than 
national self-aggrandisement, and intended to recall England to 
a sense of her duties to her great dependency, expound a doc- 
trine no longer premature. The eloquence of Mr. Gladstone— 
Velut amnis, imbres 
Quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet immensus— 


the thunderings of Messrs. Fawcett and Hyndman, convince us 

of the inauguration of a new policy. The Gordian knot of 

Indian administration admits of but one solution. India’s 

interest is England’s duty: this principle is the established 

basis of our relationship henceforward between the two coun- 
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tries; it has passed through the twilight of discussion into the 
full blaze of conviction and reality. 

The time has passed for subterfuge or compromise. National 
pride, imperial instincts, patriotic self-aggrandisement—by 
whatsoever name or impulse we have gloried in India as the 
brightest jewel of the British crown—these we must surrender 
with other outworn shibboleths of a bygone age. * Commerce 
united with and made to flourish by war;’ accursed policy! 
fatal alike to the conquerors and the conquered nation; to 
none has this shibboleth proved so disastrous as to English 
workmen, who with a retributive fatality have long been learn- 
ing to lean more and more on the hazardous markets of India 
and China. The doctrines of ‘ Extra-territoriality,’ whereby 
Christians resident in heathendom are relieved from subjection 
to pagan magistracies while not the less claiming their protec- 
tion; of ‘ enforcement of civilisation irrespectively of the wishes 
or feelings of the people, under which Jegislation and taxes are 
augmented until the imposition of a new fiscal duty becomes a 
question rather of policy than of finance ; of the ‘ establishment 
of a scientific frontier, absorbing for military purposes all the 
proceeds of additional taxation which had been expressly levied 
from an impoverished people as an insurance against future 
famine ; of— 

Policing people efficaciously, 
More to their profit—most of all to our own ; 


of the ‘inherent overwhelming turpitude of native character,’ 
that Anglo-Indian dogma, so freely and unjustifiably postu- 
lated by officials and /ittératewrs—all these shibboleths, our so- 
called principles of administration, we must sweep into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. We destroy them and we replace them. 
We do not shrink from the difficulties of the encounter. We 
must accept the fundamental doctrine of modern social life, the 
subordination of politics to morals. We must test our political 
action by moral considerations, allowing that for the State as 
well as for individuals it is the question, not of rights, but of 
duties that must take precedence. The policy of the future, 
based on the duty of England and the interest of India, is a 
policy of national self-sacrifice, voluntary restitution, and dis- 
interested moderation. 

Actuated by commercial and political motives, we have con- 
quered India, and it will generally be admitted that the annals 
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of that conquest shed no particular lustre on our arms, No 
adequate justification has ever been brought forward in its 
behalf. 

The thing, however, is done, and it remains to give effect to 
a policy of reparation. Fortunately, in this case, our self- 
interest is really coincident with duty. Regard the question as 
we may, it is difficult to contend that the advantages derived by 
England from its occupation of India are considerable. So long 
as we hold India we are indeed in possession of a safety-valve 
for the pressure of our population, where the surplus youth of 
our country may emigrate and earn a livelihood. But in regard 
to this it is sufficient to reply that there is no permanence in 
the migration. Men emigrate, not to form a new state, a 
settled society with its hopes and advantages, and such im- 
proving influences as the purpose would naturally carry with it, 
but to draw what gain they can from the particular scene they 
have chosen, and to return with their profit to their original 
home. The perpetual coming and going, the perpetual troub- 
ling of the society originally left—not to speak of the demora- 
lisation among the settlers themselves—is an evil influence that 
far outweighs the material advantage derived by England from 
the fortune-hunting propensities of her adventurous offspring. 
Pilgrims and sojourners in the land of their exile, they are 
aliens and strangers in the country of their birth. Our mer- 
cantile transactions are insignificant in comparison with the 
population of the country. It is apparent that before long we 
shall be compelled to declare ourselves responsible for her debt. 
The interest on our Indian loans is drawn in the shape of those 
remittances that are such an intolerable burden on her finance. 
Already it has been proposed to make a loan of 2,000,0001. 
sterling without interest. This is the thin end of the wedge of an 
imperial guarantee. Instead of draining the resources of India 
into our own coffers we must make up our minds, and that 
speedily, to- pay a part-—ef Anglo-Indian expenditure from 
English taxation. Even from a military point of view it has 
been held by the most competent authorities that India is a 
source of weakness. ‘The country of Cromwell and of the sol- 
diers of Cromwell has always been strong by virtue of the 
energies and manhood of its people ; and that it is still strong 
is not from the possession of India as a training ground for its 
soldiers, but in spite of India, which is a burdensome outwork 
whence we should retire for concentration. 
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Grievous on the other hand are the evils that the possession 
of India entails on England. The preservation of India is the 
basis of our disturbing action as a Government; the object 
kept in view in all our national policy as regards extra-European 
complications. India is the permanent element of disturbance 
in all our relations with the great nations of the extreme East. 
It is a question of Indian revenue that vitiates our intercourse 
with China. At the same time the current of our foreign 
policy in Europe is hardly less injuriously affected by Indian 
considerations.' Our political leaders do not hesitate to say that 
we are an Eastern rather than a Western power, and urge us, 
while abandoning that union with our European compeers which 
has been the great outcome of centuries of labour and sponta- 
neous effort, to throw ourselves into contact with nations mate- 
rially weaker than ourselves, and separated from us by vast 
continents and seas, and every difference of climate, language, 
religion, manners, customs, and historical associations. While 
such a policy prevails our home interests must also suffer. The 
present material depression of the country is a natural outcome 
of the dispersion of our national energy inflamed by territorial 
cupidity, and bent on selfish aggrandisement. We have created 
innumerable fictitious interests abroad as though our real domestic 
interests were not sufficient. We have acquired new dominions 


1 The following extract from a leading article in the Times of May 12, 
1879, is a remarkable illustration of the progress of public opinion in this and 
other respects relating to India:—‘It is obvious to remark how very largely 
the whole foreign policy of England is affected by the fact that we hold India. 
Everything done east of Malta [ Query, Gibraltar also] has some reference to this. 
If we are concerned for Asia Minor or for Egypt, it is because these countries lie 
on or near the highway toIndia. If the progress of Russia has been watched 
with jealousy, it is because each fresh step she has been taking has brought her 
directly or indirectly towards the sphere within which Indian interests are 
supreme. It is right that from time to time we should ask ourselves the 
reason and the justification of our Indian policy in the very wide sense we 
have given it. The advantage of our Indian Empire ought to be beyond 
doubt if we are to be at such vast and incessant pains in maintaining it. Nor 
can we refuse to look at the question from an Indian point of view, and to 
inquire what benetits we confer by the position we occupy. Our responsibility 
is immense. The well-being and happiness of more than two hundred 
millions of human beings are placed in our hands. We can govern well or 
badly in our interest or in theirs, and they have no choice but to submit. 
Such plenitude of power seems almost greater than can safely be entrusted 
to any nation whatever. . . . . There seems now to have arrived a time at 
which something like a new departure may be taken in the management of 
Indian affairs. Many concurrent influences point to the need for this and to 


the possibility of it.’ 
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faster than we can organise them, and while doing so we neglect 
internal administration. With the late war upon our North- 
West Indian frontier, with war and massacre in Southern Africa, 
with troubles impending in Burmah, with Egypt unsettled, and 
all the results of the late European war in a transition state, we 
find distress in our manufacturing centres, an increase in pau- 
perism and a steady decline in our trade returns. The Houses 
of Parliament are clogged with a constant accumulation of 
arrears of domestic political engagements. A great change in 
the commercial relations of the country has shown itself to be 
impending: the conditions of labour and capital are uncon- 
trolled: immoralised industrialism stalks abroad in its most 
dangerous and debasing form. The last relics of Catholic and 
feudal institutions are passing away, and while the struggle for 
existence is fitfully prolonged, no serious attempt is made to 
replace the old organisation. The sufferings of thousands of 
our fellow-countrymen in our great and growing cities appeal 
to England in silent condemnation of the imperial instincts, the 
dominant passion of Englishmen for extended empire. 

The career of territorial acquisition on which we have 
entered is similar in many respects to that which led to the 
final overthrow of the toman Empire. As with Rome so with 
England—we are unable to assimilate ourselves with our Eastern 
subjects. The task was too great even for Imperial Rome. 
The wisest of the Roman emperors, as Mr. Gladstone reminds 
us, was also the one who recalled the boundaries of his dominions 
from beyond the Danube. And so in our case the adminis- 
tration of India has been found impossible without the displace- 
ment of primary duties. We can no longer afford to delay the 
issue. We can no longer venture to cling to India in the blind 
determination to hold what we have once got till we can hold it 
no longer. Rather, in the more statesmanlike mood of Trajan, 
let us accept a policy of abandonment. It is proposed that we 
withdraw from our occupation of India without any unnecessary 
delay, within the shortest period compatible with due arrange- 
ments for the security of European life and property, and with 
such measures as may be deemed advisable in the interest of 
Indian independence and good government. 

We advocate no rash policy: we would have nothing done 
hastily or attempted without due consideration. India is a 
tutelage unexampled in history, and we have incurred respon- 
sibilities on its account not lightly to be set aside. To evacuate 
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India immediately, and without due precautions, would, as has 
been well said, be to act like a man who should kidnap a child, 
and then in a fit of repentance abandon him in a tiger jungle. 
Nevertheless, admitting these conditions as we fully do, it 
remains to accept unflinchingly the policy of abandonment ; 
sooner or later India must again take her old rank among 
the nations of the East as an independent country, and all 
our efforts should be devoted to facilitating her progress to 
freedom. It is but anticipating the inevitable accomplishment 
of her destiny. Not in mere vague talk as heretofore, but 
strenuously and of set purpose, it should now be the principal 
object of cur Indian Government to address itself to the speedy 
and peaceful liquidation of its concerns and the reconstruction 
of native administrations in its own place. 

The task is pot so stupendous or heroic as at first appears. 
Many parts of India are certainly already ripe for self-govern- 
ment, and the difficulty is not so much to organise internal 
administration as to provide for the existence of healthy rela- 
tions between separate and independent states. Even in this 
respect the difficulties are exaggerated. It would ill become 
Englishmen who are actually engaged in a daily policy of dan- 
gerous repression to confess themselves incapable of a policy of 
administrative reconstruction. 

The administration of India by Englishmen has the fatal 
defect of being too expensive. At all times, and especially 
since it has been under the Queen’s Government, India has cost 
more to govern than it yields in revenue. At all times the 
English Exchequer in India has been in deficit. At no time has 
it defrayed the full charges of a single year out of a single 
year’s regularly recurring revenue. It is true that a surplus of 
income over expenditure, with sometimes a partial reduction of 
debt, has, on one or two rare occasions, been claimed ; but these 
affectations of surplus are found on examination to be, like 
Pyrrhic victories, more discouraging than disaster itself. First 
among the sources of excessive expenditure must be recorded 
the outlay on so-called reproductive public works. It is 
mainly on this account that the debt has been raised during 
the past twenty years from 59,000,000/. to 130,000,000/., and 
if guarantees and indirect charges are included, amounts to 
244,000,000/. The loans, as is well known, are raised in Eng- 
land; only about 9 per cent. of Indian stock being held by 
natives of the country. The interest on this debt constitutes 
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the main item of the Home Charges which now stand at a total 
of 16,000,000/. sterling, annually remitted by the tax-payers of 
India to English creditors. It is from this cause alone that the 
unfavourable exchange weighs so intolerably on India. The 
country is too poor to pay for its elaborate railway system and 
irrigation projects, aud, being compelled to borrow in England, 
has incurred an ever-accumulating debt at what has unfor- 
tunately proved to be an ever-increasing rate of interest. It is 
this most serious drain on her resources that influenced Mr. 
Gladstone, when he wrote that ‘the aspect of Indian finance 
grows gloomier instead of brighter, and brings back to the 
minds of those few who care for past or future the declaration 
of Sir Robert Peel that, in the well-being of Indian finance, 
British finance had a substantial concern.’ It is literally 
true that the reproductive public works of India, far from 
paying their own interest, in many cases do not pay for their 
working expenses, and have been a more powerful engine either 
than famine or war in driving the finances of the country 
into their present hopeless state of bankruptcy. Upon other 
subjects of expenditure it is unnecessary to repeat what has 
already been well said by others. We need not dwell on the 
excessive military expenditure, which now reaches nearly 
20,000,000/., and enjoys the ‘ melancholy distinction of being 
probably the highest except one in the world.’! Nor need we 
linger over the increased outlay—in some cases culpably in- 
creased—in civil branches of the administration. It is sufficient 
to remark that there is a tendency, impossible to repress, toward 
increasing expenditure in all departments.? 


1 The old excuses for a large army have now, with the acquisition of a 
scientific frontier, ceased to be tenable even on military grounds. 

2 The following declaration was made by Sir John Strachey, the Finance 
Minister, in his Budget Speech for 1878:—‘I fearlessly challenge anyone 
having a sufficient knowledge of the real requirements of the administration 
to indicate any branch of the Civil Service of which it would not be far 
easier to give substantial proofs that more money is required for it than the 
converse.’ And therefore it is, we suppose, that within the past seven years 
the salary of the Legislative Secretary to the Government of India has been 
increased from 36,000 rupees to 50,000 rupees per annum, that a deputy-secre- 
tary and an assistant-secretary have been added to the Legislative Depart- 
ment; that the Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce Department, with an 
additional secretary and establishment, has been created, that a Director- 
General of Statistics was appointed to compile a gazetteer de luxe that.-is 
already out of date; that a Deputy Director-General of the Post Office was 
found to be necessary, and that a new Public Works Minister, who up to this 
time has done nothing to justify his appointment, was sanctioned. In all de- 
partments, and especially in those immediately under the Government of 
India, the tendency to increased expenditure has in recent years been marked. 
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To meet this expenditure, which the country does not require 
and the people cannot afford, new taxes have to be imposed and 
new laws perpetually enforced ; we have been doing nothing but 
devising taxes since the great mutiny. The country calls for 
rest ; but we insist upon the continuance of an unparalleled era 
of fiscal disquietude. ‘We have had,’ writes a recent Calcutta 
Reviewer, ‘in ten years six different Stamp Acts—the second 
tinkering the first, the third repealing both, the fourth repealing 
half the third, the fifth repealing the other half, the sixth repeal- 
ing the fourth, and all these six ignoring the previous old one 
which had done duty for half a century.’ Assessed taxes have 
been seven times recast and each modification has involved a 
new harassing series of assessments of incomes. The municipal 
Jaws are designed to afford innumerable opportunities for taxa- 
tion. The salt tax has been raised, and it is stated to amount 
io eighteen times the price of the article in Cheshire. The 
imposition of local cesses is, rightly or wrongly, regarded as a 
direct breach of faith on the part of Government towards the 
most influential section of the native community. Resettle- 
ments and survey, with their symbols of oppression, the 
measuring rod and compass; the irritation of incessant local 
inquiries for land under-assessed, however small; the realisation 
of Government demands by process of attachment, and the un- 
bending severity of the sale law—ali these are measures now 
resorted to with greater frequency than formerly, with greater 
harshness and more persistence. The ryots cry aloud for bread, 
and we have given them a volume of new laws to comfort them. 
The statute-book grows exceedingly. From an object of wonder 
it becomes an object of suspicion and distrust. It is vain to 
appeal to our good intentions. The people judge those inten- 
tions by what they can see of their effect in practice, and find 
them bad. Ever since the income tax has been personally 
collected by district and subdivisional officers, there has been a 
general distrust of the sincerity of our paternal Government. 
It is useless to affirm that where there is a civilised government 
you must trust that government to some extent. It is not to 
the point that, in the opinion of a distinguished Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Government is not blameworthy, or indeed, that 
it is ‘one of the fairest Governments in the world.’ The one 
truth is that we are mistrusted by our subject people, and that 
the natives of India do not hesitate to accuse the Government 
of systematically abusing its powers. ‘What next and next? 
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and ‘Why and wherefore?’ are not unreasonable questions to 
be put by tax-payers; and when the answer vouchsafed is unin- 
telligible to the questioner, who has to pay nevertheless, is it 
surprising that the motives of the tax-gatherer should be sub- 
jected to suspicion ? 

In particular it must be said that the direct taxation of 
recent years is the most open to objection. It is the disastrous 
nature of direct taxation neither to correct nor modify its own 
defects, and even when most moderate in its incidence, to in- 
fluence indirectly all orders and ranks of the community. The 
operations of the income tax, of the certificate tax, and now of 
the license tax—which falls so low as to include within its grasp 
incomes of only four shillings a week—have created a sense 
of uneasiness, a feeling of insecurity and dissatisfaction, and 
a general distrust of the officers of Government.! The annual 
advent of the magisterial winter tour is anticipated with dread : 
the presence of the camp in the village is watched with terror. 
The good old times are gone when the fair-haired magistrate, 
in all the flush of enthusiasm of his work, the day’s toil ended, 
the last paper signed, and the troubles of the court at rest, 
would break into familiar conversation with the grey-bearded 
householders of the village, garrulous old men, gossiping of many 
things—the quarrels of their landlord, the dacoity in a neigh- 
bouring dwelling, the rice crop gathered in the garner, the dry 
rot in the ripening chilies, the pestilence in April, the cattle 
plague in March, the rates of rent and labour when they were 
young, the rise of the river during the late rains and the 
crumbling of its banks, and the loss of all the spring indigo 
that grew upon them—these times are gone; and in their 
stead the same old householder with three ploughs, assevera- 
ting by all he holds most sacred that he has but one; his 
flocks and ample herds that were the pride of his caste- 
fellows have dwindled down to a few wretched bullocks, the 
rent roll that was eighty rupees has become twenty, the barn 
that was well stored with paddy is empty—sometimes even 


1¢A feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction exists among every class, 
both European and native, on account of the constant increase ef taxation 
which has been for years going on. My belief is that the continuance of that 
feeling is a political danger, the magnitude of which can hardly be over- 
estimated.’ These words of a late Viceroy should be engraved on tablets of 
brass over the Council Chambers of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Simla, as 
the speech of the Emperor Claudius was engraved at Lugdunum. 
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wholly removed and its foundations razed; not one word of in- 
formation, not one look of sympathy, not one expression of con- 
fidence, not one friendly voice, there is not an atom of consola- 
tion; the pleasure of work is blighted,—‘the cherisher of his 
people is an income tax-gatherer,—the oppressor of the poor.’ 
The Government of India are now at their wits’ end to devise 
new methods of taxation: their resources are admittedly ex- 
hausted and they are only able to maintain a temporary 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure by raising new 
loans. The immediate financial out-look is so uncertain that 
the Finance Minister is obliged to confess that he cannot 
approximately calculate the income required to meet the 
necessary expenditure of Government. And at this crisis the 
situation is aggravated by the deliberate remission of the 
import duties on cotton goods, whereby a sacrifice of revenue 
amounting to 200,000/. is made in order to benefit the manu- 
facturing interests of Lancashire. Increase in taxation being, 
however, impossible, the only alternative is retrenchment. The 
whole financial policy of the Government should now be 
wrapped up in these two words—retrenchment and reform. 
Since Sir John Strachey accepted the financial portfolio, re- 
trenchment circulars have, indeed, been issued almost as regu- 
larly as the yearly budget, but it is a half-hearted economy 
only that has been inculcated, and in point of fact there has 
been no appreciable reduction of expenditure in any depart- 
ments.’ What is needed is something more thorough, more 
radical in treatment than has ever suggested itself to the 
Government at Simla. It is not the abolition or reduction of 
a few ministerial officers, or the substitution of a cheaper and 
inferior stationery to that before in use, or even the general 
suspension of all unnecessary public works, or the introduction 
of a few native gentlemen into subordinate judicial offices that 
had previously been held by the sons and nephews of members 


1 It would be a more satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of Government 
in its economical reforms if the shears of retrenchment were occasionally 
applied in high quarters as well as among unfortunate messengers, contractors 
and clerks. If the present Government, for instance, were seriously bent on 
economy, it would not hesitate to forego the annual migration to Simla, which 
costs the country about 70,0007. a year without any corresponding advantage. 
If asound example of economy is set by those who are placed in authority, 
the spirit will rapidly extend to their departmental subordinates. But not 
otherwise. First lop the taller saplings and the lesser plants may easily be 
pruned, 
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of council and lieutenant-governors—it is not by temporising 
arrangements of this sort that we can meet the urgency of so 
great a crisis. We must be prepared to face a complete change 
of policy—not only to practise cheeseparing in details and to 
put down nepotism and jobbery in high places,' but to replace 
our whole framework of Government by a cheaper administra- 
tion. The cost of British officers is too great; their salaries 
are too high, and the blessings of European civilisation that 
they introduce are luxuries beyond the means of the people. 
India can no more afford the privilege of being governed by 
foreigners, can no more pay for her gigantic system of railways, 
her palatial barracks and other public buildings, than English 
farmers can afford to plough with race-horses or the Indian ryot 
with elephants. The only remedy is to replace European by 
native administration. It is incumbent on the Government, if 
it is really serious in its economical professions, to place the 
internal administration of the country more and more in the 
hands of natives. 

The members of the Civil Service, when very young and 
very ignorant of the language, are vested with magisterial 
powers beyond comparison greater than those possessed by any 
corresponding functionary under any civilised Government, and 
being uncontrolled by public opinion, and with little public 
experience, they are liable from the nature of their duties, to be 
in some measure inclined (though not aware of the inclination) 
towards undue severity. Frequent is the record of the injustice 
perpetrated in the remote ‘ Mofussil’ through the hastiness of 
temper, indiscretion, and inexperience of our young English 
magistrates. Of the general excellence of their administration ; 
of their energy, probity, sincerity ; of the self-denying zeal with 


1 Considerable stress has been laid upon a recent circular of Government 
enjoining the increased employment of native agency. But although pro- 
testations are great the performance is small. While the Covenanted Civil 
Service and the Staff Corps are excluded, the Financial, Forest and Educational, 
the Opium, Salt, or Customs, Survey, Mint, Public Works and Police Depart- 
ments are specifically exempted from the operation of this order. The sons, 
nephews and cousins of influential officials and others who have failed else- 
where or cannot be otherwise provided for, may still be pitchforked into any 
of these preserves. The appointments in the Subordinate Judicial and 
Executive Services alone remain exclusively reserved for natives. The pub- 
lication of this circular appears therefore to be a symptom of little value 
and its professing rather than practical character affords another illustration 


of the half-hearted reform policy that actuates our present Indian Govern- 
ment, 
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which they devote themselves to the public service, there can- 
not be two opinions. It is superfluous to assert that the high 
qualities of Englishmen are nowhere more conspicuous than 
in India; their faults—to which we are by no means blind 
—are for the most part the faults of youth. But there is 
no reason why in India, more than in any other part of the 
world, important judicial and executive functions should be dis- 
charged by persons of unripe age, and it is an obvious reflec- 
tion in favour of the employment of the natives of the country 
that they can be vested with the appropriate powers when age 
and experience may be accepted as a guarantee for the proper 
exercise of authority. It is apparent also that while natives of 
mature age will work for less pay than youthful Europeans, 
their knowledge of the language and customs of the country 
give them in other respects an immense advantage. Natives do 
not require to take long furloughs to Europe to recruit their 
strength; they are not eager for change of district or appoint- 
ment; they have a more thoughtful appreciation of the sym- 
pathies of the people; their thoughts are not unceasingly dis- 
tracted by interests and associations wholly foreign to their 
country and the work in hand. However great the merits of 
European officers may be, they can never be so great as to 
counterbalance advantages like these.! The superiority of the 
natives of the country in administering law and justice to their 
own people, is indeed a fact that cannet be seriously disputed, 
and it is partially recognised by the Government in the case of 
appointments in the judicial service. The high moral virtues 


1 «Few worse Governments can be devised than one in which the governors 
are launched into office at an immature age; and when years and practice 
have refined their judgment and qualified them for their task, they make way 
for others to renew the same process—make their mistakes, learn wisdom, and 
spend the wisdom acquired in an idle and objectless existence in another 
sphere ; or, in the best contingency, not in the service of those at whose ex- 
pense they have acquired it. This constant change of governors and their 
unripeness are ever-recurring topics of remark in the discussions on our 
Government ; and I find the judgment of an acute and not unfriendly native 
statesman is to the effect that in the inability to settle in India lies the most 
insuperable objection to our rule. 

‘He thought (Sir Salar Jung) speaking of the great animosity against us, 
that the answer might partly be found in this—viz., “that none of our pre- 
decessors ever were so utterly foreign to the country as we are; that with all 
their faults they settled among and amalgamated themselves with the people, 
which we, with all our virtues, could never do. This, he seems to think, is 
the most insuperable of all the objections against our rule.”’ (Hast Indian 
Systems of Government, p. 73.) Quoted from Dr. Congreve’s pamphlet. 
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and intellectual attainments of Dwarka Nath Mitter have con- 
clusively vindicated the competence of natives to exercise the 
most responsible judicial functions. He sat for many years 
upon the Bench of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal. 
Other native gentlemen might also be mentioned, who before and 
after him have occupied the same post, and acquitted themselves 
with credit. At the same time the judicial appointments in 
the lowest grade of the service are already filled by natives, and 
there is abundant testimony to show that they discharge their 
duties with integrity and ability. In the highest departments 
of the service, as well as in the lowest, the employment of natives 
is admitted to be a successful experiment. It remains only 
that, in place of the highly-paid English members of the Civil 
Service, native officers should be appointed to the intermediate 
grade of District or Civil and Sessions Judge. It is possible 
that this proposal, even in India, may meet with partial appro- 
bation. The Government have already accepted the principle, 
and are slowly—but far too slowly—carrying it into effect. It 
is otherwise, however, if any proposal is made to go further, to 
appoint natives to the higher executive offices—to appoint 
native magistrates and collectors as well as native civil and 
sessions judges. When recommendations are made for appoint- 
ing natives to judicial posts, there seems to be an idea under- 
lying the proposal to the effect that this branch of the service 
chiefly demands those intellectual qualities in which natives 
excel, whereas the executive branch demands qualities other 
than intellectual, such as energy, decision, self-reliance, power 
of combination and organisation, of managing men and so forth, 
which are deemed to be qualities as yet imperfectly developed 
in natives. Therefore it seems to be thought better to re- 
frain from placing natives in the higher class of executive 
posts, which according to this view ought to be reserved almost 
exclusively for Europeans. This is a fair statement of the argu- 
ment of persons opposed to any reform in the present system. 
The natives are assumed to be unfit to have charge of districts. 
They have never been tried, but it is convenient to assume that 
all Englishmen are cool and wise in danger, while no natives 
are so, and that consequently every Englishman and no native 
is competent to be entrusted with independent charge. Although 
natives fill many executive posts short of the charge of a district 
with credit and advantage, no native has yet been appointed to 
that cardinal office which is held to test a man’s fitness for in- 
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dependent command. We choose to assume that the natives 
are deficient in administrative qualifications, and are careful 
not to afford them an opportunity to prove the contrary. We 
proscribe the whole nation from all the higher official posts, and 
offer thereby as bitter an insult to the national feeling as can 
be imagined. By a process of the grossest self-adulation, we 
persuade ourselves to believe that the natives are only useful as 
ministerial servants, but that the work of a district, if it is to 
be done at all, demands the supervision of an English officer. 
So easily do we allow our self-interest to lead us into insincerity. 
‘The truth is that the natives are, as of course they must be, the 
back-bone of our administration. The burden and heat of the 
day are already in all cases borne by native subordinates, and 
in the not uncommon event of an incompetent European being 
in charge of a district, the whole of the work is invariably dis- 
charged by his native deputies and clerks. To say that the 
natives are devoid of administrative qualities is a calumny. To 
assert that as a nation they are incapable of self-government is 
to libel a great people. 

It is now our solemn duty to insist on the transfer of the 
administration to the hands of the natives. The European 
Covenanted Civil Service is a fine old fabric, extorting the 
admiration even of those who are most opposed to its constitu- 
tion. Under the old Haileybury nomination, as well as under 
the present system of competition, it has enrolled within its 
ranks men of whom the mother-country may well be proud. It 
boasts that it is the finest service in the world. It has been 
described, and is popularly regarded as a good opening, an 
immediate provision, an honourable career, with adequate pay 
in the present, with profitable outlook in the future—a career 
in which a man’s early manhood may be spent, and from which 
he may hope to retire with a competence soon after the attain- 
ment of his maturity, or at any rate when there is yet left the 
prospect of many years of that maturity and subsequent old age 
to be passed in his native country. 

An appointment in the service implies a position of trust 
and influence, a sense of power and responsibility, a capacity 
for good or evil, that is altogether beyond the range of ordinary 
mortals in workday life. It is hard, perhaps, to ask that those 
who have enjoyed this position, and exercised such power, should 
surrender their authority to native successors without a struggle. 
An appointment in the Indian Civil Service is a prize in the 
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lottery of life. The sacrifice is, however, not so great in reality 
as at first appears. There is a dark side to this glowing picture. 
Reverse the curtain, and beneath the glamour of the East behold 
and pity a young English lad, full of health and hope and 
heart, who has complacently sold his birthright for voluntary 
exile. His youth, his manhood, and his (premature) age, are 
bartered for a moderate income of money, a career which in- 
volves existence in a detestable and enervating climate, among 
a people with whose manners, ideas, customs, and feelings, he 
can have no real sympathy in any reasonable acceptation of the 
word, a life which brings with it the laceration of every domestic 
feeling and the enforced separation from every home influence 
intended to soothe, to soften, and ameliorate man’s nature. He 
is separated from wife, children, and friends. His children can- 
not be reared in India. At an early age they and their mother 
must separate from him, and the family bond is broken, some- 
times for ever. Or the rupture may assume that worse and 
more immoral form in which children are produced without 
stint, and all the duty of their management and education is 
thrown off by both parents. This is the more reprehensible, and 
unfortunately the more frequent course. But even in the more 
honourable alternative, when the mother, in this conflict of 
duties, is torn from her husband and devotes herself to the 
children, it is impossible to be unconscious of the gradual effect 
of distance and the evil influence on domestic affection en- 
gendered by long absence. It is this family dissolution, these 
domestic anxieties, that are the most frightful accompaniment 
of our Indian life. The evils are irremediable. The wealth of 
Attalus cannot compensate for them. There is nothing which 
India or this world can offer that will thoroughly compensate 
aman for what he foregoes and undergoes by giving up to India 
the one life that he has got. And then the end of that life is 
early. A man may gain money by going to India, but he may 
lose that which no money can buy. At the close of his career, 
after twenty-five long years are past, he can indeed retire with 
his pension to his own country, but if he still retains his energy 
he can find no outlet for its exercise, and his mature experience 
is wasted in an idle and objectless existence. In the majority of 
cases, however, he is too broken to take to home pursuits; his 
constitution has lost its vigour; for many weary years he has 
been ‘ grinding out his strong heart at the miserable wheel ;’ 
his thoughts have been narrowed to his special occupation, and 
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when that is given up, the air he breathed is withdrawn, and 
though he may perhaps exist for a few years longer he has 
practically ceased to live. 

There are many Anglo-Indians to whom the above descrip- 
tion will not seem over-coloured. And at any rate the state- 
ment is indisputable that Indian officials as a rule, regarding 
their functions as disagreeable and temporary, seize every oppor- 
tunity to escape from them either by frequent furloughs to 
Europe or by retiring as svon as possible. A small minority 
perchance there is of that incomprehensible type who are always 
wretched while on leave and longing to return to India, to whom 
the facility of gratifying the desire for sport, or it may be the 
pursuit of wealth, overcomes all other considerations. If such 
there be, to them even India may be allowed its charm. Non 
ragionam di lor. By others assuredly, and in all grades of the 
service, India is detested with a growing intensity of dislike 
that it is impossible to exaggerate. With stronger ties to 
England and increased facilities for visiting England, Indian 
officials grudge every hour of service which keeps them from 
the West, where they feel, and of course feel rightly, they have 
their real home. The feeling of impatience of their position, 
of anxious looking forward to the time when they can resign 
with decency, is on the increase. Their sojourn in India bears 
more and more the character of an exile, and the exile sighs for 
home. 

Other influences are also now at work. The official mind 
is embittered by memories of the mutiny, and the increased 
worry of administering new taxes, and of yielding vastly more 
work under more arduous conditions. The sympathies of the 
new Officials are thus less kindly at the present day than they 
were a few years ago, when the affairs of the country were con- 
trolled by the fathers of the present generation. The tendency 
is to degenerate into indifference, and from indifference into 
dislike. There is, so to speak, more reciprocity of dislike in 
India than there was. It is a common complaint that officials 
now-a-days have less consideration for the feelings of native 
gentlemen than in former times. Fresh from their studies, 
almost at once placed in a position of trust and power, with no 
knowledge of men or the habits of Indian social life, often with- 
out the smallest amount of tact for ruling or leading men, they 
surrender themselves habitually, when in the society of natives, 
to an insolent demeanour of assumed superiority. A young 
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magistrate who can maintain the dignity of his office with 
courtesy and conciliation is always respected; and in such a 
case it will invariably be found that the administration of local 
interests by means of native co-operation is a marked success. 
But in the majority of cases—and unfortunately they are the 
majority—the proceedings of committees, benevolently designed 
by Government to bring together Europeans and natives as 
much as possible for the management of business, are conducted 
throughout with hectoring language and in a bullying tone, and 
a native commissioner who ventures to evince any independence 
of character or to oppose an opinion of the chairman, may con- 
sider himself lucky if he escapes without personal contumely or 
insult. Native gentlemen go away silently; they rarely say 
what they feel; they would be horrified at anything like a 
scene; but they think and talk among themselves, and their 
feelings we may be sure are the reverse of respectful to our 
vaunted rule. At the same time we find in private life an 
almost universal use of irritating expressions in regard to natives, 
which are not the less offensive when they proceed from persons 
who hold an official position, and have in other respects the 
outward seeming of English gentlemen. Among women and 
children, who are more rapidly demoralised than men by con- 
tact with a lower state of civilisation, the abuse of ‘ those horrid 
natives’ is usual. Among men how often do we hear the term 
‘nigger’ applied, without any indication of anger or intentional 
contempt, but as though it were the proper designation of the 
natives of the country? Even with those who do not use this 
term the sentiment that prompts its use is not wholly set aside. 

The political situation in India has become intolerable, and 
demands from us morally as well as materially some decisive 
and immediate treatment. The conditions of our occupation 
combine to show increased difficulties in administration arising 
from financial pressure ; a waning enthusiasm on the part of 
our English rulers occasioned by a livelier consciousness of the 
drawbacks of Indian life; a greater friction between the 
governors and governed, attributable to many causes, but espe- 
cially to growing arrogance in thought and language by the 
ruling race. The crisis is acute and many remedies suggest 
themselves; but the most feasible, as it is apparently the first 
and most pressing duty we are called upon to discharge at 
present, is the substitution wherever possible of native for 
European administrative agency. This is essential upon eco- 
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nomic grounds. The native will work for one half the salary 
of a European. It is not less desirable in the interests of 
morality. And the position of affairs is such that preliminary 
measures may at once be taken in almost all parts of India. 
An adequate supply of natives is available. Stop, therefore, 
the further importation of young men from England. Pension 
off those officers who are already in the service on such terms 
as may be fair and equitable. Civilians as a body will not be 
found unwilling to accept reasonable terms.! 

In the meanwhile there is a good and noble work to be done 
by the governing classes in India, during the remaining period 
of their rule. There exists now a wide gulf of distrust and 
dislike which seems as though it were irrevocably destined to 
interfere between Englishmen and a dark-skinned and alien 
people. Until this is bridged, all professions of sympathy are 
useless. By the exercise of personal influence, which, in virtue 
of their position, is almost indescribably great; by the force of 
a strong personal example of tolerance, courtesy, and good will, 
our Indian rulers have it in their power to do much to temper 
asperities, to obliterate the arbitrary distinctions enacted by 
prestige and pride, and to establish a more kindly relationship 
between man and man. The difficulties that must inevitably 
accompany the present epoch of excitement can only be success- 
fully overcome by their cordial co-operation in that which must 
be the great aim of all our present policy, the smoothing the 
transition from subjection to independence. With greater re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them we may expect a greater 
fulfilment. Their one problem is to establish a closer sympathy 
between the governors and the governed; their one object to 
enable the change from the old to the new order to be effected 
with the least perceptible disturbance. 


! This is a real sacrifice that England must be prepared to make in India’s 
need. We must pay the pensions of her superfluous European officers as we 
must pay the interest on her superfluous European loans. To face this 
pecuniary liability is a more serious and heroic policy than the abolition of 
the Civil Service and the gradual restoration of whole provinces to native 
rule. 











OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


IV.—RUGBY. 


In July 1567, when Shakspeare was a boy of three, and just 
about the time that Mary Stuart was taken a prisoner to Loch- 
leven, Lawrence Sheriffe, a London grocer, made a will, leaving 
100/. and certain lands near his birthplace, Rugby in Warwick- 
shire, partly for almshouses and partly ‘to build a fayre and 
convenyent schoole house . . . . that forever there should be a 
free grammar schoole kept within the said schoole house, to serve 
strictly for the children of Rugby and Brownesover, and next for 
such as bee of other places thereunto adjoyneing.’ The subjects 
of instruction and other details were prescribed in another paper 
left by the founder, and called ‘ the Intent of Lawrence Sheriffe.’ 
The most important points are given in one sentence. ‘* And 
that for ever an honest, discreete, learned man should be chosen 
and appointed to teach grammar freely in the same schoole ; 
and the same man, yf it may conveniently bee, to bee ever a 
M of Art.’ Fortunately for the school, about five weeks later 
he came down to Rugby, and was moved to revoke the bequest 
of 100/., and substitute a legacy of eight acres of land in London, 
ealled the Conduit Close. The name still survives in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, where the property lies. The effect of this 
change in the grocer’s will was immense. The London field, 
which at the founder’s death produced 8/. a year, now brings in 
an annual rental of over 5000/. 

In the early days of Commissions on Charities, the fear was 
commonly expressed by those who resisted reform, that if bene- 
factors’ wills were thus profanely tampered with, the fountain of 
benevolence would be dried up. In the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, the pious founder’s legacy was liable to a much more 
serious danger than the diversion of the money into more widely 
beneficent channels. The lands left for founding Rugby school 
were partly in the hands of two trustees, partly occupied at a 
fixed rent by the founder’s nearest relatives—a sister and brother- 
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in-law named Howkins. In neither selection was Lawrence the 
grocer particularly fortunate. The relatives appropriated part, 
and one trustee the whole, of what the founder had bequeathed 
them for public objects. The arm of the law had to be put forth. 
Two commissions were issued under the Great Seal; and it was 
not till 1653, nearly a century after the founder’s death, that 
justice was done, and the lands finally reclaimed. We are glad 
to learn that full restitution was made of all arrears. The ac- 
count of the legal proceedings and the decree are still extant,! 
and very good reading they are. From these papers we find 
that one of the predecessors of Dr. Arnold, a certain Raphael 
Pierce, received one year from the foundation the magniftcent 


sum of 2s. 7d.; the balance of 11. 17s. 5d. being detained by 


the unworthy kinsfolk of the pious Lawrence. We cannot 
wonder at Mr. Pierce’s complaint that by this proceeding ‘ he 


' was much damnified;’ we could have forgiven him if he had 


used even a stronger word. 

Another document, half a century earlier, casts another 
isolated ray on the life of Rugby School in its first century. A 
complaint was laid hefore the privy council about the last year 
of Elizabeth,? of the proceedings of a local magnate named 
Edward Boughton, whose family were in favour with the great 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. This person, it is alleged, 
besides packing juries, oppressing neighbours, and being ‘a 
boulsterer and mayntainer of evell men and evell causes,’ came 
down one day and— 


With divers others in his companye, riotouslye and contrary to 
justice, made a forcible entry into the scoole of Rugby, and from 
thence hathe removed with stronge hande and displaced one Richard 
Steele, being quietlie possessed of the same for the space of eighteene 
monethes before. 


The quarrel was perhaps religious ; for Mr. Boughton is also 
complained of as being ‘an obstinate Puritane. A Head 
Master’s cares in these days are not light, and Dr. Jex Blake 
has much on his mind from which Mr. Richard Steele was free ; 
but at least he need not fear lest Mr. N ewdegate (or any other 
obstinate Puritane) should gather a posse comitatus and 
‘ riotouslye’ displace him from the school house. 


1 They have been printed by the well-known Warwickshire antiquary, 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam, in the school newspaper, the Metcor, Nos. 110, 111, pp. 42, 
57, sqq. * Meteor, 108, p. 8. 
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Such, then, was the state of Rugby School for one hundred 
years after its foundation. The second century began under better 
auspices. The lands were secured, and twelve trustees were ap- 
pointed to look after the charity. We have the school register 
from 1675; and for a hundred years there is almost nothing to 
record. Rugby was but a small place, and the average entries for 
the second century of the school were only eleven boys per an- 
num! The one important fact of this period is that in 1750 the 
school was moved from its old site, where the boys had to play 
among the graves in the churchyard, to the present position at 
the south end of the town. 

In January, 1780, a long lease of the London lands expired. 
For forty-three years before, the rent paid was sixty pounds ; 
but such had been the growth of London, that in 1780 the same 
estate was let again for evghteen hundred and eighty pounds. 
So enormous a rise was of course foreseen; but that it was 
adequately provided for (according to the standard of the times) 
was due to the wisdom and energy of the trustees. Fortunately 
among their body at that time was Sir John Eardly Wilmot, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, a practical man of 
experience and public spirit. He, in view of the approaching 
increase in the income of the charity, got through Parliament 
in 1777 an Act! which placed the trustees’ control of the estate 
on a more satisfactory basis, provided for the permanence of 
their body, and in a schedule gave general directions for the 
future administration of the school. This Act may be called 
the Second Great Charter of Rugby, as Lawrence Sheriffe’s 
Intent was the first, and the Public Schools’ Act of 1868 the 
third. Everything requisite is here ordained, from the attend- 
ance on divine service to the purchase of a fire-engine. The 
scheme of instruction is worth looking at, if only to mark the 
advance made in our ideas of education during the lapse of one 
century. According to the schedule of 1777, the master, assisted 
by one or more ushers, is to teach grammar and the Latin and 
Greek languages. The usher (singular or plural) is to hear the 
boys under twelve their Catechism once a fortnight. There is 
to be a master to teach writing and arithmetic ‘in all its 
branches.’ The Head Master is to receive about 400/., the 
ushers each 80/., and the writing master 40/. There are to be 
eight exhibitions to the Universities, of the surprising value 
of 40/. a year for seven years. 


' 17 Geo. IIT. cap. 71. 
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From this point onwards the school grew rapidly, if we 
except a short period of comparative depression about the 
beginning of the century, which perhaps was due to the French 
War and its consequences. In 1814 the entries for the first 
time are over a hundred. But in the history of the school 
itself, apart from its external growth (which, as we have seen, 
was largely the result of its new wealth), there is nothing known 
that is worth recording till the year 1828, when Dr. Wooll was 
succeeded by Thomas Arnold. 

It is no part of our purpose to enter closely into the details 
of Dr. Arnold’s administration, still less to go over ground 
already so fully occupied and tell again the story of his life. 
But to understand something of the critical period of Rugby’s 


_ growth, which was a critical period for other schools also, it is 


necessary to take stock briefly of the principal changes which are 
due to him, and the causes of his extraordinary reputation. 

In the teaching department his changes were very consider- 
able. What instruction there was in modern languages and 
mathematics when he came to Rugby was a sham. French was 
taught by a helpless foreigner, the tedium of whose lessons was 
relieved by the boys flying young rooks across the room. Mathe- 
matics was in the hands of two men, not even graduates of the 
University, who, to quote the stately irony of the Commissioners, 
‘were not invested with any authority entitling them to respect 
out of school, and were entrusted with very limited powers to 
maintain order or exact attention in it.’! In plain English, 
they were drudges, and their schoolrooms were beargardens. 
Dr. Arnold put an end to all this at a blow, by making the 
form-masters teach both mathematics and modern languages.’ 
Modern history, again, he was the first to introduce into public 
schools ; and though his example was not largely followed at the 
time, few schools now neglect the subject. Divinity teaching 
had been little more than the hearing of the Catechism accord- 
ing to the schedule of 1777, with some formal Scripture lessons 
indifferently given. Arnold made it a reality, laid the greatest 
stress upon it, and his own lessons were most impressive. 

' Schools’ Commission Report, General Report, vol. i. p. 246. 

*It is true that this system has obvious defects, and has been abandoned. 
On the ordinary principles of division of labour, branches of study so different 
should be taught by specialists, and they are now everywhere when finance 
allows. But the vital thing when Arnold came to Rugby was to rescue the 
‘tudies and the teacher from contempt, and his reform did so rescue them at 


onee. Afterwards it was safe to revert to an improved form of the old 
method 
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Above all, in classics he introduced the radical change of 
teaching them with an eye to their historical, political, and 
philosophical interest. The gain of this change was immense ; 
for not merely were the classical boys better educated, but the 
non-classical had in every lesson something to attract and 
stimulate them. 

The minor details of arrangement he dealt with as ably 
as with the main subjects of study. He instituted many prizes 
to stimulate work. He first made school examinations regular 
and searching. He established the tutor system. He introduced 
regular half-yearly reports. He largely increased the influence 
of the masters on the school by giving them the houses as they 
fell vacant, and gradually extirpating the ‘dames.’ He founded 
masters’ meetings for deliberation, a great help to a wise Head 
Master, and of still greater use as increasing the interest of 
the assistants in the school, and their sense of responsibility. 

It was, however, on the religious side of education that he 
himself laid the greatest stress. ‘To introduce a religious prin- 
ciple into education,’ he writes in his first letter from Rugby,! 
‘would be to succeed beyond my hopes: it would be a happiness 
so great that I think the world would yield me nothing com- 
parable to it.’ To achieve this he neglected nothing. Without 
entering into details, it is enough to remember that before 
1828 preaching was never considered an essential part of a 
Head Master’s duty.2, Arnold may be regarded as the founder 
of the modern School Sermon, both as having first seen the 
value of this instrument in the hands of a schoolmaster, and as 
having himself left such impressive models. 

Closely connected with this were the changes he made in 
the discipline of schools. The old method was indiscriminate 
flogging, the offspring (and probably the parent) of a general 
coarseness of tone about education. One of his first endeavours 
was to limit this punishment; from the beginning he resolved 
it should be only his ‘ratio ultima.’* More important still was 
the distinction he established between the old engine of expul- 
sion, and the removal of boys for lesser offences, or simply for 
idleness or bad influence. ‘It is the first, second, and third duty 
of a schoolmaster,’ he said with his usual emphasis, ‘to get rid 
of unpromising subjects.’ The duty is now universally recog- 


1 In 1828. Life, vol. i. p. 201. 2 Thid. vol. i. p. 133. 
8 Ibid. vol. i. p. 203. * Thid, vol. i. p. 103. 
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nised by all but incapable masters; and to a certain extent is 
developed into positive law in the now common institution 
of ‘superannuation.’ But the greatest reform of all was the 
establishment of the monitorial system. Of course he did not 
invent the idea of governing a school partly through the boys; 
there are traces of something of the kind as far back as William 
of Wykeham. But if the idea came from Winchester, the form 
it assumed at Rugby and the spirit Arnold breathed into it 
were all his own. His main object was not merely, as of old, to 
keep order among the younger boys, but to promote manliness, 
thoughtfulness, and a sense of responsibility among the elder. 
The rule was to benefit the rulers even more than the ruled. 

How far he succeeded, in the true sense, is a question which 
has raised bitter controversy from that time to this. On the 
one side it is said that the Arnoldite Rugbeian was an insuffer- 
able prig, and that it is the certain result of the monitorial 
system, when fully developed, to produce that effect upon the 
average monitor. Eton men, as a rule, have generally been 
disposed to denounce the system and to sneer at Arnoid; and 
Mr. Swinburne especially has cast scorn upon the Philistine 
doctrine of ‘earnestness, by the name he has invented for 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ David the son of Goliath.’ On the other side, 
many generations of Rugby men, of every variety of character 
and temperament, have thought the arrangement a wise one; in 
almost all the principal schools of the country Head Masters 
have more and more aimed at realising Arnold’s ideal; and the 
Commission of 1861, after hearing all evidence, and considering 
all the risks and defects of the system, on the whole emphatically 
approved it.! 

Our own belief is that there certainly were grounds for the 
charge of priggishness, but yet that Arnold was right. Of all 
Rugbeians of that day the most gifted, if not the greatest, was 
Arthur Hugh Clough; and not even Mr. Swinburne could see 
anything of the prig or the Philistine in that delicate and self- 
doubting spirit. And yet when we read his Rugby letters, while 
we cannot help being touched with his devotedness and high 
aims, we also feel there is something overstrained. In his serious 
advice to his brother George, in his naive belief that the Rugby 
set are the little leaven in the lump of Oxford, in his fervid 
exclamation ‘I verily believe my whole being is soaked through 
with the wishing and hoping and striving to do the school 

1 Schools’ Commission Report, vol. i. pp. 42-45. 
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good, ' our sympathy is damped with a sense that all this ina 
boy of seventeen is unnatural and unhealthy. And if it was so 
with Clough, doubtless in commoner natures the same evil would 
take a coarser form. But yet Arnold was right. His teaching 
had become to his boys an enthusiasm; and the enthusiasm of 
boys at that age is certain to be one-sided and overstrained. If 
a boy cares much about anything, in some way he is pretty sure 
to care too much. The unnaturalness in one sense is natural ; 
the unhealthiness is healthy. Such enthusiasm is at least as 
good as the enthusiasm for field-sports, or betting, or even for 
poetry or politics ; and it is certainly better than self-indulgence, 
or lazy apathy, or man-of-the-world precocity. Nor should it be 
forgotten that prigs can be produced even without a monitorial 
system. Arnold’s justification lies in this, that the enthusiasm 
outlived the priggishness in the boys he taught, and that the 
system he established was found, when the first flush of exag- 
gerated belief was faded, to contain in it a principle of per- 
manent value, which became a staple idea of English education. 

Such then, in the main, was the machinery by which Arnold 
worked and ruled. But onthe boys who came under him by far 
the greatest influence was due not to the machinery of his 
government, but to the intensity and strength of his own per- 
sonality and character. 

His energy, first, was enormous. In the intervals of school 
work, to which he devoted more labour than any schoolmaster 
of the day, besides six volumes of sermons and endless articles 
in magazines, he wrote his Roman history and edited Thucydides. 
In his letters, the first thing that strikes a reader is how very 
little there is about Rugby. London University, the Newmanite 
Judaizers, Niebuhr, Rome, the Jew Bill, Church and State, the 
Chartists, the French Revolutions—anything and everything 
are the ‘farrago libelli.’ This energy and width of interest 
took hold on the boys as it always must, and as nothing else 
can. They felt the eager life of the man, and it kindled them. 
‘The more active my own mind is,’ he says himself, in words 
which every Head Master should bind upon his frontlet, ‘ the 
more it works upon great moral and political points, the better 
for the school.’? Then, again, his frank outspokenness, which 
makes him so very unlike the ordinary Head Master, must have 
been attractive and impressive to all genuine natures. To a 


* Clough’s Remains, vol. i. p. 68. 2 Life, ii, 21. 
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lay mind, it is unspeakably refreshing to hear a D.D. say plainly 
in a letter to a pupil—‘ I do not believe the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed, under any qualification given of them:’! 
or, again, describe the divinity lectures at Oxford as ‘ infinite 
dishonesty and foolery, enough to drive a man of sound mind 
into any extravagances of unbelief.’? No doubt, he was indis- 
creet; but his indiscretion was worth all the diplomacy and 
caution of all the nine public schools put together. For it was 
due to the very qualities that made the boys believe in him. 

In one word, the key to the extraordinary effect he produced 
was not his force merely, but the rare mixture of qualities in 
the same mind. With a restless versatility, he was yet con- 
scientiously thorough in all his work. To a vivid historic 
imagination, fondly attached to old things, he united the 
burning energy of a reformer. For ever preaching to children 
the duty of ‘ moral thoughtfulness,’ he was himself a very child 
in the buoyancy of his spirits and the romping energy of his 
sports. And, above all, he had a searching common sense, a 
practical genius, and a caustic shrewdness, without a touch of 
worldliness ; a deep, personal piety, a rooted hatred of evil, and 
an ardent benevolence, without a trace of fanaticism. 

We cannot wonder that such a man made an epoch in 
education. 

Of his successor, Dr. Tait, the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, not much need be said. His eight years’ rule was 
uneventful; but the industry and plain sense that have marked 
his public life were shown from the first at Rugby. The name 
of Arnold had made the school famous, and his death had stilled 
the controversies. The restriction he had placed upon the 
numbers? was removed, and between 1842 and 1850 the school 
nearly touched 500; a figure it has rarely passed. It should 
be also mentioned that Dr. Tait brought to Rugby the best 
teacher of the day, Mr. Bradley, afterwards Head Master of Marl- 
borough, and now Master of University, Oxford. 

Dr. Goulburn, the present Dean of Norwich, who followed. 
was less fortunate. The years of the Crimean War and the 
Indian mutiny, with dear bread, the income-tax at 13d., and 
a rush of youngsters to the army, were not a favourable period 
for any Head Master. And Dr. Goulburn, in spite of many 


1 Life, ii. 107. = Life, ii. 24. 
* The non-foundationers were restricted to 260. 
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virtues, was not the man to fight an uphill battle, and pull a 
school through bad times. The school dwindled to below 
300, and he then resigned. He is chiefly remembered as an 
impressive and eloquent preacher, and a thoroughly kind- 
hearted and high-minded man, who was most respected and 
liked by those who knew him best. One piece of judicious 
benevolence will be permanently connected with his name. He 
surrendered rights which, as Head Master, he held over a large 
field at the back of the close, and thus made an invaluable 
addition to that beautiful ground. 

In 1858, Dr. Temple was appointed, and the school entered 
on twelve more years of vigorous life and prosperity. It is 
difficult to speak with the confidence of a dispassionate historian 
about things so recent; but the time was so remarkable, that 
something must be said. It seemed to those lookers-on who 
were best able to judge, that, after sixteen years of torpor or 
incubation, the very spirit of Arnold was suddenly alive again 
in its old place. In truth there was a deep-seated resemblance 
between the two men, amid all individual differences,—the 
same untiring energy, the same innate capacity for rule, the 
same strenuous versatility, the same union of fervour and prac- 
tical shrewdness: the same elevation of aim, the same width of 
interests; the same unique power of evoking the best energies, 
and riveting the entire loyalty and confidence of all with whom 
he worked. It was a singular good fortune for Rugby, to be 
ruled within one generation by two such remarkable men. 
Certainly no other school has had in the present century even 
one Head Master who in force and calibre of mind, practical 
gifts, and power of inspiration combined, can at all be placed 
on a level with either of these. It is the latter quality, the 
power of inspiration, which is after all, perhaps, the real diffe- 
rentia whereby the truly great Head Master is recognised. It 
is a power difficult to define, but unmistakable when present. 
Under such a man there may be much that is amiss, there 
may be many wants still unsupplied; but there is a life and 
spring about the place; everyone feels that he is part of an 
institution which has life, movement, efficiency, progress; 
public spirit seems common and natural; energy is constantly 
breaking out in new and unlooked-for directions. And each 
individual feels the triple stimulus that comes from having much 
expected of him, the presence of a great example, and a firm 
confidence in the strength and vigilance of the presiding power. 
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Something like this is visible in *‘ Clough’s Letters,’ and ‘ Tom 
Brown’s School-days,’ as the prevailing spirit of Arnold’s time; 
and something like this was also to be found among the Rugby 
boys and masters under Dr. Temple. 

He had not been long at Rugby before his practical ability 
began to make its mark. The finance system of the school, by 
the operation of natural causes, had fallen into a state at once 
confused and unjust; and he placed it on a sound basis. The 
course of instruction which prevailed also needed much altera- 
tion. The standard of requirement in education was rising 
rapidly in England; and the older schools, with large though 
undeveloped resources, were cramped by the narrowness both of 
their plant and their tradition. Dr. Temple set to work to 
extend both. He had scarcely been settled at Rugby, when 
the Schools’ Commission was talked of; and in 1861! it began 
its labours. When it took the schools actually in hand, Rugby 
was found, owing to the energy and foresight of its Head Master, 
to be far less in arrear than most of the others, in respect of 
the necessary or desirable reforms. He had already improved 
the mathematics. He had increased the staff. He had built 
new schools. He had enlarged and systematised the teaching of 
history.2, He had still further organised the already sound 
system of competition.* He had introduced parallel forms, to 
avoid the evil of too many steps in the ladder of a large school. 
Above all, he had made a real beginning of natural science. The 
one point in which the Commission, perhaps wisely over-tender 
in censure, distinctly condemned the Public Schools, was in their 
exclusion of science from the curriculum. ‘ This exclusion,’ they 
say, ‘is in our view a plain defect, and a great practical evil.’ ‘ 
Rugby was again the favourable exception.® Our space does not 
permit us to multiply details. It cannot be wondered at, that at 
the close of the Report on Rugby, they take occasion to advert 
to a ‘few leading features, not, indeed, peculiar to this school, 

1 We do not know why this is always called the ‘ Commission of 1862,’ 
The Letters Patent were issued on 18 July, 1861. 

2 The Commissioners except ‘Rugby and perhaps Harrow’ from their 
judgment that ‘not much had been done to awaken a general interest in the 
subject.’—i. 18. 

* <The freedom of movement in promotion is more complete [at Rugby] 
than at any other school under our review. — General Report, p. 244. 

* General Report, i. p. 32. 

‘ «Rugby School is the only one among those constituting the present 


inquiry in which Physical Science is a regular part of the curriculum,’— 
General Report, p. 278. 
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put all specially observable here,’ which, they say, ‘ go far to ex- 
plain that public confidence which the School has for many years 
possessed, and never, since the days of Arnold, in larger measure 
than at the present moment ;’ and that the first of these features 
is ‘a Head Master whose character for ability, zeal, and practical 
success promise to make him conspicuous on the list of Rugby 
Head Masters.’ ! 

This ‘ promise’ he amply fulfilled. We must content our- 
selves with the briefest possible account of the improvements 
which Rugby owes to him. He introduced a regular system of 
superannuation, which rid the school of one of its worst plagues, 
the idle ‘heavies’ at the bottom. He started an entrance 
examination. English teaching was made universal below the 
Sixth. The science teaching was extended. Drawing or music 
was made compulsory on all boys for a time. The two half 
years were commuted for three terms. The greatest difficul- 
ties Dr. Temple had to contend with were with respect to the 
foundation. The Commissioners recommended the abolition 
of free education altogether, and the devotion of the money 
to open scholarships. Dr. Temple thought this unjust, and 
proposed to meet the real intent of the founder by instituting 
a new school with low fees, a free foundation restricted in 
number and competitive beyond that number, and a good 
modern education. This proposal exactly met the case. 
The free education of Rugby was enjoyed by two classes, the 
‘sojourners’ who came to get it and departed when it was over, 
and the genuine ‘children of Rugby,’ the tradesmen’s sons. 
The first ought clearly to have paid for it, and for the second it 
was not suited. The new school would have carried out the 
Founder’s Intent far better than the existing system. Indeed, 
Dr. Temple’s proposal has actually been realised at last, and 
120 boys are receiving at the new Subordinate School a 
sound modern education, 90 of them gratis. But prejudice 
and blind self-interest defeated the scheme for the time, though 
the wisdom of it has been at last proved by experience. 

In 1867 came the 300th anniversary of the foundation. 
The epoch was marked by the realisation of another long- 
cherished desire cf the Head Master. The masters subscribed 
enough money to build a new quadrangle, containing a music 
school, a drawing school, two science lecture rooms, an elec- 
tricity and chemistry room, and six good classical schools. 

1 General Report, p. 298, 
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The Chapel was also enlarged to meet the need of increased 
numbers. A gymnasium was contemplated. These buildings 
were not finished when Dr. Temple was made Bishop of Exeter. 

Of the personal moral and religious influence of Dr. Temple 
we have neither the space nor the power to say anything ade- 
quate. His best testimony would be found in the number of 
men scattered up and down England, in all ranks and vocations 
of life, who if asked would earnestly reply that they owe to him 
the greatest obligation one man can owe to another, the first 
strong grasp of high principle, the first powerful impulse to a 
life of energy and beneficence. 

Of Dr. Hayman’s brief and unfortunate reign the less said 
the better. The controversy, during the four evil years that it 
raged, did no good, and certainly brought no credit, to anybody 
concerned ; and it is happily dead. Most of the masters’ friends 
would now admit that the form of their protest, by whatever 
motives prompted, was neither wise nor right; and few of 
Dr. Hayman’s friends, especially after his amazing attack on 
Dr. Arnold at the Brighton Church Congress, would any longer 
claim that he was a fit man for the place. But ten years have 
made vast changes in the personnel of the Rugby staff, and 
the band of ‘victorious rebels’ are as much scattered as the 
forces of the deposed monarch. Of the twenty assistants who 
signed the protest, three are dead, five are Head Masters, 
and four more have left Rugby for other work. The troubled 
waters have subsided, and the traces of the storm have nearly 
disappeared. ‘The only serious injury to the school that time 
has not repaired was one of the dismissals: but in this case 
Rugby is glad to feel that her loss has been the gain of Harrow. 
The controversy, as we have said, is dead, and let it rest in 
peace. 

In 1874 Dr. Hayman was succeeded by the present Head 
Master, Dr. Jex Blake. Our hasty historical sketch is therefore 
now concluded, and it remains for us to examine the actual 
state of Rugby at the present moment, to give some slight idea 
of the life the boys now live there, of the merits and defects of 
the system as it stands, of the use now made of the resources at 
command, and of the further developments thereof which seem 
desirable or possible in the future. 

The boarders at Rugby live in eight large houses, each 
capable of holding from fifty to eighty boys. The charges for 
all are the same, and they are all managed on the same system, 
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as far as general regulations go. The advantages which at 
Harrow are claimed by some for the small houses are not to be 
obtained at Rugby; but the Harrow opinion seems so divided 
on the question that one would feel no confidence in regarding 
this as a deficiency to be regretted. All the boys have meat 
twice a day, at breakfast and at dinner, the breakfast meat 
having been recently introduced when the fees were raised under 
the new Act. The breakfast is at half-past eight, after first 
lesson, and the dinner at half-past one. Tea is a moveable feast, 
varying from five to six, and consists of tea and bread and 
butter ; and about half-past eight comes a supper of bread and 
cheese, bread and butter, beer, or milk, varying according to 
house custom or the preference of the boys. The Commissioners 
pronounced the dietary ‘simple but sufficient,’ and that was 
before the meat at breakfast had been introduced. We are 
strongly of opinion that they were wrong, and that meat twice 
a day is the least that is healthy for boys of the class from 
which Rugby draws. Another most important point, the style 
in which the dinner is cooked and served, varies naturally with 
the house, the servants, and the master. The most efficient 
check on carelessness in this point is provided by the master 
dining with the boys, and this custom is increasing, though it 
is not yet universal, as it ought to be. And even where the 
master is present it requires the most unremitting vigilance to 
keep the food up to the mark. A house of fifty boys is only a 
partially civilised community, and the least negligence rapidly 
barbarises them. It is certainly not superfluous to call atten- 
tion to this point, and we hope that the recent discussion inthe 
columns of the ‘ Times’ may produce a good effect both at Rugby 
and elsewhere. 

The bedrooms are large, holding mostly some twelve or 
fifteen boys; and there are no separate rooms, as in the cubicle 
system, though in one or two of the most recently built bedrooms 
there are embryo partitions, which give the rooms a certain air 
of comfort. The question of arrangement in the bedrooms is of 
very great importance, as all schoolmasters are aware ; but there 
is no arrangement which is not open to some objection. Our 
own opinion is that the system at Eton and Harrow, of bed- 
rooms used as studies and inhabited by one or two, is in the 
ordinary state of a school the most undesirable. There are very 
gross evils which are always possible in small rooms, but im- 
possible in large ones unless the state of a house or school is 
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very unusually bad. On the other hand, a large bedroom is 
liable to evils of its own, such as promote a certain coarseness 
and roughness of manners among the boys. Each school defends 
its own system ; but our own preference inclines to the cubicle 
system of Wellington or Haileybury, as at once free from the 
worst dangers and most suited to the requirements of advancing 
civilisation. 

The boys in the day time live singly or by twos in studies, 
which are considered of a fair size when they are seven feet 
square. The inhabitants certainly make the most of these little 
dens and are very proud of them. It is needless to say that 
they are stuffy in hot weather, freezing and roasting by turns in 
winter, according to the state of the fire, and draughty in all 
weathers. The School House has no fires, and on the merits of 
the hot-air substitute we should like to hear the dispassionate 
evidence of a School House boy in his confidential moments. 
But, on the whole, if curable discomforts were attended to, the 
possible space being naturally limited, we think the system of 
small separate studies the best attainable. 

In sanitary arrangements, properly so called, there has been 
of late years a great improvement at Rugby. One of the best 
results of the New Constitution was a regular sanitary inspection, 
ordered by the governing body. Partly in anticipation of this 
and partly in consequence of it, considerable efforts have been 
made to avoid overcrowding in the bedrooms, to provide 
adequate baths, and to keep the general cleanliness of the houses 
up to the proper mark. The dangers of overcrowding are ob- 
vious, as Marlborough, in past years, has shown by a terrible 
example; and on this point the Governors have stringently in- 
sisted on immediate reform. But, in some respects, the standard 
is not yet equally reached everywhere; and while all due allow- 
ance must be made for the difficulty of rapid changes in houses 
highly rented but inadequately fitted up, we are strongly of 
opinion that the authorities should not rest till every fault of 
this kind is corrected. The difficulties are no doubt great, for 
the change has been so recent. There are suggestive relics to 
be found, by the curious observer, of pumps in the house-yards ; 
and living memory can easily recall very primitive ablutions on 
Saturday night. It may be mentioned here that the present 
Head Master has given munificent proof of his interest in the 
health of the school by erecting, at his own cost, an excellent 
swimming bath in the School Close. 
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The medical arrangements leave very little to be desired. 
The greatest care has been exercised not merely in the selection 
of officers, but also in providing suitable buildings. To an 
excellent sanatorium, built by Dr. Temple, an addition has 
lately been made for the special treatment of the most in- 
fectious cases. One most desirable regulation has, we believe, 
been suggested, which still remains to be carried out; and that 
is, that every boy when he comes should be thoroughly examined 
by the doctor. Many boys have, for example, a predisposition 
to consumption or heart-disease, and if the medical authorities 
knew, as they obviously ought to know, of these cases, they 
could be watched, and much suffering and even perhaps pre- 
mature death be prevented. One would think that the parents 
would render such a rule needless by volunteering all necessary 
information ; but experience shows, on the contrary, that they 
often increase the difficulty by foolish reticence or even want of 
candour. But if the boys require protection against their own 
parents, it is surely the imperative duty of the school so to 
protect them. 

The school lessons occupy about twenty-four hours a week 
for each boy, independently of the time spent in learning them. 
Besides these, they also spend about two and a half hours on 
Sunday, and twelve minutes every week-day, in the School 
Chapel. All the upper boys learn the whole of their lessons 
in their studies, according to the regular Public School system. 
The present Head Master has introduced the custom that all 
the boys in the lower part of the school (about two-fifths 
of the whole) should do their evening work under a master’s 
eye. This institution is called Preparation, and was urgently 
needed long before it was adopted. On the other hand, it 
has a grave danger, to which we doubt if the Rugby autho- 
rities as a body are sufficiently alive. The temptation to the 
master is to help the boys too much. Time is short; he wants 
his pupils to be prepared; the devices of indolent boys are in- 
finite, and he often ends by telling them what they ought to find 
out for themselves. Under this system, even if a boy does not 
become idle, he becomes what is quite as fatal, dependent. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the masters who tell the boys most 
are the most industrious. On the contrary, ‘a construe’ will put 
an end at once to the importunity of the helpless applicant ; it 
is far harder work to keep back the information asked for, and 
yor, Il. N.§&. T 
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merely stimulate and direct the search. This point requires 
careful attention. 

The mention of ‘Preparation’ naturally leads us to 
speak of the tutor-system at Rugby. Originally introduced 
from Eton by an Etonian Head Master, it has been gradually 
modified out of all recognition. The system is still retained 
in name, but recent changes have made it so complex that 
it is hard even to understand it and harder still to estimate 
its value. Let us take the school in the fifteen divisions 
in which it is taught. In the lowest seven the tutor simply 
assists his pupils at Preparation. In the next two he does 
nothing: but the illusion is kept up by the form master being 
called tutor. In the next four he does a regular classical 
lesson with them twice a week. In the two highest, the Sixth 
form, there is a redistribution of pupils, for the sake of efficiency 
of teaching, according to the boys’ powers and requirements. 
It is quite possible that each of these changes in the system 
may have been necessary: but the sum of them undoubtedly 
impairs very materially the ‘ permanent personal relation’ which 
was regarded as its chief advantage. Inits present state it cer- 
tainly seems to the dispassionate outsider to be a chaotic sur- 
vival in the midst ofa generally clear and business-like organisa- 
tion. Let us hope that the chaos is transitory and will give place 
to a new order. What the new order will be is a difficult and 
perhaps a premature inquiry. We do not ourselves at all 
disparage the tutorial relation; on the contrary, it is within our 
personal experience that it has been of the greatest importance 
and value in the Rugby education. But the natural person to 
stand in this relation is the House Master; the tutor, as the 
personal friend and patronus, would only then be required for 
the town boys who have no House Master, and the School House 
where the House Master is occupied by other cares. However 
that may be, we doubt whether the Rugby world has sufficiently 
realised how little but the shell is now left standing of the old 
tutor system. 

The general lines on which the studies of the school are 
organised are, with one considerable exception, sound and satis- 
factory. The exception is the universal requirement of Greek. 
Without pronouncing dogmatically on a point where respectable 
authorities are so much divided, we may perhaps be allowed to 
say, as outsiders, that the drift of the best opinion seems setting 
uumistakably against maintaining the exigency of this require- 
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ment. But the actual movement is only beginning ; and per- 
haps the Head Masters are right in thinking it should begin at 
the University. A weighty memorial has been presented to 
Cambridge, [against requiring Greek for the Little Go, from 
the leading Head Masters; and as Dr. Jex Blake is one of the 
signataries, we may probably assume that Rugby will move as 
soon as she sees her way. If the schools are waiting to move 
together, they are no doubt right to wait. With this exception 
the scheme of instruction, as we have said, is in the main excel- 
lent. Science is taught well, in good rooms, and with an 
excellent supply of all necessaries. The results are on the 
whole satisfactory, though the advantage has been both different 
from, and less than, what was at first expected. Rugby, as we 
have seen, is the school where science teaching has been longest 
tried, and can now speak from some experience. There area few, 
and but a few, cases where real and unsuspected ability has 
been developed by it; a good many more where solid advantage 
has been gained; a large number who have acquired nothing 
but a certain power of précis, the intelligent reproduction of lec- 
tures ; and sadly too many who get very little indeed. To reduce 
the last class, the change has latterly been made of teaching no 
science to the lowest mathematical sets. This rule both limits 
the range of subjects taught to the weakest heads and encou- 
rages science, by presenting the privilege of learning it asa 
kind of prize to be won by effort: and we believe it has been 
found to work well. The teaching of English is systematic and 
universal below the Sixth. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Scott, Bacon, Addison and other authors have been tried, and 
the recent vast increase of good text-books has made this branch 
of teaching, as well as others, easier and more effective. But 
there is one great danger besetting the teaching of English, 
which has perhaps scarcely been sufficiently attended to at 
Rugby. The teacher is too liable to treat the lesson on the old 
classical system, and deal mainly with verbal interpretation and 
the notes explaining allusions. It is a fact of baleful signifi- 
cance that boys have been several times found getting up the 
notes of their author without reading the text. We have even 
heard of masters who have conducted whole lessons by questions, 
with the books shut. Methods such as are implied by these 
facts defeat the whole object of the study, which surely is to 
awaken at least the first beginnings of the literary interest. 
An English lesson not enjoyed, at least by the attentive boys, 
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is time badly wasted. We would even go so far as to say that 
much may be left misunderstood, or half understood, and yet 
the lesson be a real success. The fact is, too much stress is laid 
on teaching for examination. Experience leads us to think 
that it would be far better if much of the English subjects read 
were not examined in at all. If a quarter of the book were 
prepared thoroughly for examination, and three quarters merely 
read, with running comments to make it clearer and livelier, 
we feel sure much more good would be done. 

On the vexed question of verse composition a few words will 
suffice. Whatever the educational merit of verses—and they 
are perhaps often as ignorantly now decried as once they were 
ignorantly extolled '—it is useless to deny that they are doomed. 
We believe their practical abolition to be only a question of 
time, even in their last and strongest citadel, the Public Schools, 
However this may be, at Rugby things are in a transitory state. 
The five lowest divisions out of fifteen do no verses. In the six 
highest it is easy for a boy who shows incapacity for verses and 
capacity for anything else to get exemption. In the Sixth prac- 
tically about a third are so exempted. The best verses are said 
to be as good as ever; but the average is distinctly lower. The 
system is unsatisfactory in many ways, though probably in the 
present state of things it is the best attainable. But it cannot 
be regarded as final. 

We pass next to the discipline; and it will be convenient to 
consider first that part of the discipline which falls to the masters 
to exercise, and afterwards the other part which is delegated to 
the boys. 

As regards the masters, we believe the discipline in the houses 
to be on the whole very fairly kept up. It is difficult to judge from 
stories told afterwards of escapades in houses ; the mythopeic in- 
stinct is strong, and an exceptional adventure is talked of as habi- 
tual. But by comparing such stories of the present day with those 


_ of twenty years ago, we should be disposed to say that the house 


discipline was decidedly improved. The worst Public School 
vices, though not entirely unknown, have always been sporadic 
at Rugby ; instances have only occurred at long intervals. The 
lesser enormities, such as drinking, have from time to time 
cropped up, as at all schools, especially in any house where the 


1 The most remarkable fact on this head, which has rather escaped obser- 
vation, is Dr. Arnold’s gradual conversion to a belief in verses, owing simply 
to experience in teaching,— Z#/e, i. 112. 
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Sixth fellows are weak or bad. But none of these evils are in- 
veterate. Breaches of rules, such as smoking, saloon-pistols, 
bound-breaking, are of course commoner. A wet cricket season, 
like that of 1879, is pretty sure to develope many forms of 
mischief. A wise school government can do much to cure 
many of these evils by increasing in every possible way the 
variety and interest of school life. What a boy hates most is 
being bored, and it is right and natural that he should hate it. 
And if a boy can escape being bored only by mischief, into 
mischief he will get. The remedy is, while not relaxing vigi- 
lance, to provide and promote all possible counter-attractions. 
It is for this reason quite as much as any other that debating 
societies, natural history societies, excursions, rifle-shooting, 
penny readings, concerts, music, star-gazing, gymnastics, public 
entertainments, lectures, school newspapers and magazines—any 
and every form of innocent pleasure and activity should be 
heartily supported by school authorities. A master who throws 
cold water on any suggestion or project of this kind in the vain 
idea that distractions spoil work, is committing a very grave 
error. Such distractions help discipline more than anything 
else can, and they help work too. ‘There is always quite enough 
routine at school, and in the after life of most of our business 
and professional classes there is sure to be too much; it would 
be well if men could look back on their school years as a time 
not merely of training and the acquisition of knowledge, but 
also of the brightest and most varied life. Much has been done 
by some of the Rugby authorities—we wish we could say all— 
in this direction, and no energies have been more profitably 
spent. 

With regard to good discipline in school, it is obvious that 
it is the first requisite of anything like efficient teaching. A 
schoolmaster who cannot keep order easily is like a public 
speaker who has no voice or a soldier who has no courage; he 
is deficient in the one requisite without which all other gifts 
are worthless, A good disciplinarian is not a man who punishes 
disorderly boys ; he is a man in whose presence boys never think 
of being disorderly. These are obvious truths enough: but it 
is the more necessary to repeat them, as it is not possible, with- 
out entering unduly into personal matters, tu discuss the ques- 
tion more closely in speaking of a particular school. At any 
rate there can be no more primary duty of a Head Master than 
to ensure good form-discipline. The difficulty is no doubt 
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great. The power of keeping order is a gift of which there igs 
no criterion except experience.’ It is scarcely too much to say 
that as regards their chief qualification schoolmasters are ap- 
pointed in the dark. And, once appointed, it is very difficult 
to remove them. 

The monitorial system, as now in force at Rugby, scarcely 
needs to be described at length. It is pretty much the same 
as that which is prevalent at most good schools, except Eton. 
The Sixth are charged to keep order at calling over, and in the 
houses, and to stop any offence against school rules at any time ; 
and they have the right to set lines, and to cane (with a few 
stripes) the refractory. Besides this, they have a general un- 
defined discretionary power to deal with anything that is amiss. 
In return, they have a few stated, and a few more practical privi- 
leges. The chief change that has arisen since Arnold’s day is a cer- 
tain relaxation of what we may call the stiffness of the old standard. 
Bacon’s pregnant saying about all human institutions, that they 
are ‘good at the first, and fit afterwards, is eminently true of 
the Rugby monitorial system. It works with less force now, 
but also with less friction. The order in the school and houses 
is very fairly kept; the routine of monitorial work is on the 
whole adequately performed; but the ideal standard is some- 
what faded; and no modern prepostor would be likely to suffer, 
as Clough did, from the Apostolic burden of ¢ the care of all the 
churches.’ Even twenty years ago, no grave dereliction of duty 
on the part of a monitor would have been passed by without a 
solemn vote of censure, passed by the Sixth levée. Now, we 
believe, no one would think of such a thing; it would seem a 
little absurd. The friends of Rugby, we think, may acquiesce in 
the change, with perhaps a little natural regret. There is still 
enough of the old tradition to make the position of Sixth-fellow 
a good elementary training in thoughtfulness and the sense of 
responsibility ; and if the enthusiasm for the system is some- 
what abated, its practical usefulness is perhaps all the more 
likely to be permanent. The weak point now is naturally this, 
that a feeble or inefficient monitor is now much more helpless 
than he used to be. Of old, the position itself was a bulwark ; 
now it depends on personal qualities, and a weak prepostor is 
simply of no account. The constitutional fiction being im- 


! Good sight and an imposing presence might seem to be natural signs 
of the power; but the best disciplinarian the present writer ever saw was a 
very small short-sighted man. 
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paired, there is a tendency to fall back to the equilibrium of 
natural forces ; where the Sixth is weak, the community is ruled 
by the Athletes. 

And this brings us tothe games. The chief difference which 
would be noticed by a Rugbeian of the last generation is the 
much greater organisation of the out-door life. There are two 
cricket professionals, a racquet professional, a gymnastic profes- 
sional, and a person to teach swimming. There are regular 
matches with foreign teams, through both cricket and football 
seasons. ‘The ‘ Meteor’ regularly prints records of all games, 
even down to the minor matches in each House and the hand- 
fives’ competition ; while in the sporting papers the more im- 
portant events find a place. Where there was in 1859 one 
fives-court and one small pavilion, there are in 1879 two 
pavilions, a gymnasium, a bath, a racquet court, and nine 
fives-courts. The football is no longer ruled by the Sixth, but 
by a representative committee ; the ‘ career has been opened to 
talent.’ Even the dress has become much more elaborate. 

All this is, of course, only the outward form taken at Rugby 
by a movement which has overspread all English schools and in 
a sense all the English nation. The danger of it to schoolboys 
is obvious; and it has formed the text of so many lay and pro- 
fessional sermons, that we may be excused for dwelling on it 
here. No reasonable person denies the great advantage of the 
thorough physical training, and training other than physical, 
to be derived from well-organised school games; and no reason- 
able person denies that at most schools it is now pushed to excess. 
It is not that the boys play too much; arrangement of hours 
and proper school discipline can prevent that. It is not even that 
they care too much about it; a keen and vigorous boy will 
always, if we may repeat our former paradox, care too much 
about things he is interested in. The real danger is that he 
cares too exclusively, that-in his-off-hours he talks and thinks of 
nothing else. It is true that the peril does not beset Rugby in 
the same aggravated form in which the more aristocratic schools 
are liable toit. A member of the Rugby Eleven is fortunately not 
made a hero for the season by all Society; when he plays at 
Lord’s there are not seven rows of carriages to see him. His 
elder brother is more likely to be in business than in the Guards ; 
and if his father is fond of field sports, he enjoys them in a 
second-rate manner for a month, instead of in a first-rate manner 
all the year round. But the bourgeois athleticism, though less 
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brilliant, is perhaps no less rooted than the noble athleticism. 
And, in any case, it has developed at Rugby of late years, until 
the average boy has become engrossed by it to a mischievous 
extent. 

The people who can deal with the evil are, primarily the 
parents and the public, and only secondarily the school. With 
the parents we have nothing to do ; we can only suggest to them 
that those who sow athletics cannot expect to reap mental cul- 
ture and general development. ‘The astonishing school-glory 
which falls to the lot of the successful athlete, always seems to a 
boy more worth winning, and also more attainable, than any 
other; and the parents’ precept, influence, and example is often 
thrown into the wrong scale. How the school can deal with 
the danger is a more difficult question. Up to a certain point 
the thorough organisation of the games is entirely healthy and 
desirable. There is a much worse thing than athleticism, and 
that is aimless pottering and loafing, and there are far more boys 
than is often supposed who, if left to themselves, would loaf and 
potter. All boys like amusement; but by no means all like 
exertion, even if it be only physical exertion. And physical 
exertion is necessary for them. We are, therefore, quite in 
favour of the pressure put by the elder boys on the younger to 
make them join in house-football or house-runs, always provided 
the medical authorities exempt the weak. What is objectionable, 
and even debasing, is the entire absorption of the youthful in- 
terest in athletic ‘shop.’ Without entering deeply into the 
question, which our space does not permit, we think the general 
line of remedy lies here also in supplying counter-attraction. 
Let the games be thoroughly kept up, even by driving a whole 
house into the football field or across country once or twice a 
week; but let every encouragement be also given to the boys to 
pursue any private form of activity that takes their fancy. 
Bicycling, rifle-shooting, birds’-nesting, beetle and fossil and 
plant collecting, star-gazing, antiquarian excursions, brook- 
jumping, carpentering, bathing, fives, lawn-tennis, small 
cricket,—let every form of subsidiary amusement be promoted 
by the side of the other and more important games. There is 
beef and mutton enough, let there be entrées. Much has been 
done by the school authorities in these directions, and the more 
the better. 

The school buildings at Rugby have received since the 
tercentenary such vast additions that a Rugbeian of 1860 
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would not know the place. We have already had occasion to 
mention most of these; the new quadrangle, the chapel, the 
gymnasium, the new pavilion, the racquet court, the nine fives’ 
courts, and the swimming bath. ‘To these have been added the 
observatory in memory of Dr. Temple, containing Mr. Wilson’s 
splendid present of Dawes’ telescope; an airy and pleasant 
reading-room, built by an anonymous admirer of Dr. Temple, 
also in his memory ; and an art-museum, built out of the con- 
tributions of various old Rugbeians. All these buildings have 
been designed by Butterfield, and may be described as beautiful 
and cheerful, or staring and tasteless, according to the observer's 
feelings. Most opinions concur in approving the schools and 
the interior of the chapel. The bath is an enormous boon, the 
only bathing place before available being a reedy muddy pool 
in the river, a mile and a half from the school. Old Rugbeians 
may regret that their schoolfellows no longer dip in the time- 
honoured confluence of Wycliffe’s Swift and Shakspeare’s Avon ; 
but the bath is cleaner, is close at hand, and is kept sufficiently 
warm all the year through. The art-museum is a new idea in 
school education, and has not been completed without a good 
deal of croaking prophecy and even derision. Prophecy, how- 
ever, as George Eliot says, is the most gratuitous form of error ; 
and we prefer to wait before pronouncing an opinion on an in- 
stitution which was only opened last June. We are glad to 
learn that it has been earnestly promoted by Dr. Jex Blake, 
and we hope it shows that he is alive to the importance of main- 
taining a rich and varied interest in school life. In any case 
the present Head Master will be able to invert the boast of 
Augustus, and claim that he has left Rugby a city of brick. 
Lastly, we must say a word about the foundation. There is 
no doubt that the Public Schools’ Act has produced a great and, 
in some respects, an unlooked-for change in regard to the town- 
boys. The residents used to get their children’s education 
during the first two years of residence for sixteen guineas, and 
afterwards for nothing; now they have to pay forty pounds. 
Vested rights were of course reserved; but the ‘sojourners’ at 
Rugby were so fleeting a population that the town-boys are 
reduced already in numbers from over seventy to little more 
than thirty. And of these thirty many ought to be at the new 
Subordinate School, neither age, nor attainments, nor social 
position fitting them to get much good out of the Rugby educa- 
tion. The remainder are so few that the esprit de corps, always 
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so important, and so difficult to maintain among boys who live 
under different roofs, has almost ceased to exist. The town-boys 
have no common games or common life, and are driven for 
amusement to become botanists, entomologists, geologists, and 
the like, or stay at home and play lawn-tennis in their own 
gardens. We think, that while there is some gain in this 
change, there is also a great loss, which ought to engage the 
attention of the authorities. We do not hope that the town 
will ever be as strong as they were; the days when they played 
the school at cricket are over for good. But the advantages are 
so great to a boy who lives at home and is taught at a school 
like Rugby, that we do not believe the present depression in the 
numbers of the town-boys will be permanent. Meanwhile we 
should like to see some kind of affiliation of the town to the 
houses for purposes of games, if such a course were possible. 
At Clifton, we understand, the town is organised to resemble 
the houses as much as may be; they play together, have 
common libraries, and so forth. Their numbers are so great at 
Clifton that it is no doubt easy to deal with them; but perhaps 
at Rugby some corresponding experiment might be tried with 
success. 

If we were asked to say in one word what was the prevailing 
defect of the Rugby life, we should have to admit that there 
was rather a want of spirit. Rugby, as compared with its real 
competitors, is the bowrgeois school; and along with the bowr- 
geois virtues of steadiness and industry, it has the bourgeois 
fault of being a little mechanical. There is too much, every- 
where, of routine. The work is of course routine; the play 
is largely routine also. And even the subsidiary amusements 
partake too much of the spirit of routine. The machinery of 
the place is, on the whole, excellent. They have a first-rate 
plant, a carefully constructed, though not perfect, scheme of in- 
struction, a carefully selected, though not faultless, staff of 
assistants; while the energy of past masters, and the liberality 
of past scholars, has established a very network of secondary 
institutions, to give every form of talent and taste a chance. 
And yet there seems to be felt somehow among the boys a 
want of élan, of initiative, of spirit. The ‘Meteor’ is always 
reading lectures in its leaders to the Debaters, or the Riflemen, 
or the Choir, or the Caps, or the Racquet-club, or somebody, on 
their want of spirit; and, we may add, that the same defect is 
observable in the conduct of that most useful journal itself. 
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We do not mean that there is a lack of real good work, or a 
want of character about the school; on the contrary, we should 
say that, both in character and work, it is equal to any Public 
School, and superior to many. But there is certainly the fault 
we have mentioned. Partly, perhaps, the special defect of the 
classes from which the boys are drawn; partly the fact that the 
past of the school has been greater than the present; these and 
other causes have combined to make the present a time, no 
doubt of steady prosperity, but rather wanting in spirit. 

It is, perhaps, with schools as with individuals, that a time 
of unusual energy or excitement is liable to be followed by a 
time of reaction. ‘The reaction is inevitable; and, perhaps, 
even positively healthy. Rugby has had her days of ardour 
and her days of despair; at present she has what we may call 
her days of routine. But such days may still be a time of 
health and efficiency ; and we believe Rugby to be healthy and 
efficient. Indeed, we may go further. The real problem of a 
large school is not to teach this subject or that subject ; but 
to promote, at once, every form of development, so as to give 
the best chances to the largest variety of natural gifts and dis- 
positions, It is useless to say, as some educational pedants 
insist, that the old schools must be classical, and the new schools 
modern. A school like Rugby will always receive the most 
various boys; and to do her duty to them she must herself be 
various and versatile. We will not say that this problem has 
been solved. But we do feel that, on the whole, as great efforts 
have been made at Rugby, with as great success, as at any place 
that we know of. 

One word more. The name of Dr. Temple is on the New 
Schools, the Observatory, and the Organ-house of the Chapel ; 
and over the mantel-piece of the New Reading-room stands a 
striking bust of him by Woolner. These memorials are signifi- 
cant. In the older learning, in science, in culture, and in 
religion—in all the important departments of school influence 
and teaching—Rugby owes him a very deep debt of gratitude. 
Indeed we believe, in spite of some temporary discouragements, 
that, as the Rugby of the last generation was connected with 
the name of Arnold, somewhat in the same way will the Rugby 
of the present and the coming years be connected with the 
name of Temple. 











THE MAID OF SONG. 


When Autumn leaves are crisp and dry, 

And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass ; 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 
Round little icebergs pass ; 

When hungry winds creep stealthily along 
And paw the shivering rushes,—wooded dale 
Hears not the Maid of Song ; 

Mute in the silence of the nightingale. 


But when the passage birds of Spring 

Burst like warm winds into the melting wood, 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 
To earn love’s livelihood, 

’'T is then the joyous Maid of Song reveals 
Her passion-notes, and covers the blank day 
With sweetly trilling peals, 

As leaves drop off the early blossomed May. 


She loves her voice, the trees shall lend 

To it their leafy ears; the shaking bough, 

As ’neath the weight of singing-bird, shall bend: 
It seeks of them no vow; 

No heart but hers its ceaseless ringing saps ; 

She has no nest whereof to guard the keep ; 
When her tired notes relapse, 

They break not on her mate’s enchanted sleep. 


She knew ’twas love so wildly sprang 

From heart to voice; so must no other hear 
Her secret : even the while she softly sang 
She ofttimes stopped in fear. 

As of the birds that build from chirp of morn, 
*Mid sounds of bliss, their concert-woven nest, 
Her love was virgin born— 

The first full passion of her childish breast. 





THE MAID OF SONG. 


As one who errs, and, unreprieved, 
Prays with all passion, so her voice implores ; 

It seems the lark’s into blue mists received, 
While heaven a song outpours. 

With arms put forth, that fondly nurse her lyre, 
With fingers dripping music on the strings, 
With eyes of first desire, 

And face half turned above, she sweetly sings. 


Then doth she skip, as when at play 

A child may see a child it wished to meet, 
And hastes along, still humming on the way, 
Her echo-voice to greet, 

Chanting as o’er a lake her beauty skims, 
For there a fond-faced sister-siren floats, 
And, while the flood it swims, 

Echoes to her her gurgling water-notes. 


She sings—‘* When come the merry times 

You shall be wedded too, my sister sweet, 

And to a lover’s song, give back the chimes 
That vow for vow repeat.’ 

Tired of self-wooing, by the noontide lulled, 
Her notes break off from endless song, and stop ; 
Her shining eyes are dulled ; 

Through too much love her resting eyelids drop. 


On evening’s brink the noontide closed, 

But o’er her sloped in sunbeams manifold, 

As her soul’s image on her face reposed ; 

Yet she her secret told. 

For while she slept, she sang no more unheard ; 


Her lover all her lonesome wanderings knew, 
And watched her, as a bird 


Would watch his mate, the love-long season through. 


His lifted footsteps towards her creep, 
That the crisp sod may not betray his tread ; 
Smiling he stops, and overlooks her sleep, 
His hands above her spread. 

He deems her his, caught in her lonely nest, 
Yet stands he thus apart, in watchful trance, 
Awed into rigid rest ; 

Fain to go back, fain further to advance. 
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THE MAID OF SONG. 





Feebler her voice, her dreams among, 

It runs in broken strains, but to the close, 

From where the water echoed back her song, 

Her secret overflows. 

He gleans more love the while her coyness sleeps, 
Than maid e’er uttered with her eyes awake, 
And his heart wildly leaps, 

Dreading a listener may her slumber break. 


She starts from sleep, in self-surprise ; 

The love-dream on her cheeks had left its flush ; 
Fondly she hopes ’t was this disturbed her eyes, 
Her hand put o’er her blush. 

She struggles, with a faltering innocence, 

To veil her love, despite the trembling fears 

That song had ruled her sense ; 

For the last notes wind through her conscious ears. 


He holds his hands, as o’er a cage, 

With the bird-snarer’s smile and aspect droll : 
He has her love; she feigns a maiden’s rage— 
But he has caught her soul. 

Yet would she fly, but ’tis on fluttering wings, 
So weak she seems—her soul so surely his, 
While her own words he sings, 

With voice that doubts not of its present bliss. 


The secret words her lips had sung 

He sings again; he tells her how the boughs 
Whose leaves had with her love-confession rung, 
Still echo back her vows; 

Tells her the water that her image held 

Has caught her siren-melody by rote, 

And, with its gurgle swelled, 

Murmurs again the warblings of her throat. 


She all denies, though now she finds 

Her secret known—in all its song arrayed ; 
Told by the woods, the waters, and the winds, 
Which have her love betrayed. 

She all denies, but he the louder sings, 

Until he lifts her voice to song again : 

With love the welkin rings ; 

Two hearts are wedded in one mingling strain. 
Tomas Gorpon Hake. 




































WORKHOUSE VISTTING AND MANAGE- 
MENT DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


WHEN the first steps were taken, nearly twenty-five years ago, 
in order to direct public attention to the management of insti- 
tutions under the control of the Poor Law, but little was known 
or thought about them, and consequently the task of awakening 
a real interest in the matter seemed a well-nigh hopeless under- 
taking. But the history of all similar work, resulting in reform 
and amelioration, shows that its rise and progress has been very 
similar, taking its origin from the convictions of a few indi- 
viduals who have felt compelled to give publicity and draw 
attention to the facts they have themselves perceived. 

So vast has been the progress and the change that has 
taken place during the period we have named, that those who 
see only the present state of things cannot realise it, and are 
little aware of what once existed. That, however, would be of 
little importance, were it the only result of the present time 
and conditions; but we have long been aware of a considerable 
danger which may attend our satisfaction and acquiescence in 
the state of improvement at which we have now arrived. We 
believe there is an impression abroad that the agitation which 
has been going on for so many years, has been entirely successful 
and satisfactory, and that all has been done and carried out that 
was needed for the amelioration of the many evils which formed 
the stand point of the first ‘ reformers.’ 

It is not from ingratitude, or ignorance of the good work 
accomplished during the last few years, that we feel compelled to 
say that this is far from being the case, and it is with the 
endeavour to counteract this impression that these remarks 
are written. It is certainly a very general belief that all has 
been done that is needed; that the evils of the system have 
been duly exposed, and the subject may now be set aside, 
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284 WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 


shelved in fact, with something of satisfaction that disagreeable 
investigations are ended and have fulfilled their task. 

With this object in view, we venture to think that a brief 
review of what has been done in the past, and what still remains 
to be carried out in the future, may not be without interest, and 
benefit the cause we have at heart as well. 

_ We are far from asserting that individual cases of interest, 
in workhouses and their inmates had not been shown by bene- 
volent persons (especially in the country, where the poor can be 
better known individually) long before the period at which any 
public notice was taken of the subject. The first such notice 
that we are aware of was from a lady who had thus visited 
those poor persons of her own village and neighbourhood who 
had been compelled to enter the dreary precincts of the union 
workhouse, and she wrote a pamphlet called ‘A Plan for ren- 
deriug the Union Poorhouses National Houses of Mercy,’ in 
1850. (Previously to this, however, the ‘ Diary of a Workhouse 
Chaplain’ had been written in 1847.) In 1855 a volume of 
‘Practical Lectures to Ladies’ was published, containing one 
by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer on ‘ Workhouse Visiting,’ which proved 
that the matter was beginning to be recognised asa duty. In 
1858 another lady was led to give her experience of visiting in 
a country workhouse, and Mrs. G. W. Sheppard, of Frome, 
wrote ‘Sunshine in the Workhouse,’ and in the following year 
‘Christmas Eve in a Workhouse,’ which showed that some of 
the sunshine pleaded for had been introduced; and similar 
experiences of individual visitors led to similar results. 

We cannot attempt to follow all the different efforts which 
were made from this time, sometimes in the shape of small and 
apparently insignificant pamphlets, or letters in newspapers, 
by which it was endeavoured to bring the subject before the 
notice of the public; but all were as seeds sown in the 
earth, each destined some day to bring forth collective fruit. 
In the year 1853, the writer was led through interest in an 
aged, respectable old woman, to follow her into the workhouse, 
where she was compelled to spend her remaining days; on 
leaving her little room, where she had worked and maintained 
herself till strength and eyesight failed her, she had begged 
that her friend and visitor would not forget or forsake her when 
shut up from the outer world; nor did she; and from this cir- 
cumstance may be dated the beginning of all systematic efforts 
for the organised visiting of workhouses, both in London and 
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the country. The request was made by the poor old woman 
that the visits should be continued, and, as she was one in a 
large ward of nearly bed-ridden and afflicted sufferers, it was 
evident that what was a comfort to her might be so to many 
others also. Permission to visit was asked, and granted by the 
kind-hearted master and matron who ruled over this large house- 
hold of about 500 persons of all classes and ages. They did their 
work kindly and well as far as their opportunities and time 
allowed, and they were quite willing to admit that neither they 
nor the chaplain were able to do all that was required in that 
large population. It soon became evident that many more 
visitors would multiply the good that might be done; and so, 
leave was asked of the Guardians that other ladies might be 
admitted for the purpose of reading to the inmates, and giving 
comfort and instruction. 

The visitor was well known, by name at least, to most of 
those who composed that Board of Guardians, and leave was 
granted for the plan to be tried for six months. But whether 
subsequent reflection induced them to think that their permis- 
sion might not be legal, or their fears and suspicions were 
aroused by this anticipated interference with their exclusive 
authority and privileges, the correspondence was forwarded to 
the Poor Law Board for their sanction and approval. We will 
give part of their reply in their own words, as it is important 
to the subsequent history :— 


It is, as the Guardians are aware, contrary to the general practice 
to admit strangers into the workhouse for the purpose of aiding the 
paid and responsible officers in the performance of their duties. 

I am further directed to point out that the nature of the instruc- 
tion which it is proposed to impart to the female inmates is not stated 
in your letter, nor does it show how far such instruction is calculated 
to encroach on the proper office of the chaplain and the other officers, 
or to interfere with the discipline of the workhouse. 

July 1853. 


The following is from a subsequent letter to the Board, in 
the month of August, referring to another communication from 
the same lady :— 


The Board consider it probable that in her particular case nothing 
but advantage would ensue from a compliance with her request; as, 
however, the Board are bound on requests of this description to act 
upon general rules applicable to all workhouses, they feel that they 
cannot sanction the proposal without establishing an embarrassing and 
VOL. II. N.S. U 
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inconvenient precedent, and they are, therefore, reluctantly obliged to 
decline to assent to it. 


The power of ‘red-tape’ couid hardly have been more stri- 
kingly exemplified than in these apparently simple and innocent 
proceedings. We are sometimes tempted to think that a 
prophetic foresight must have possessed all who were concerned in 
them, enabling them to perceive that in these small beginnings 
lay the subsequent opening out of workhouses to the investiga- 
tions which have since resulted in such vast reforms. Those 
who have had experience of dealings with any public depart- 
ment or body of men, will not be surprised to find that the 
request of a private individual, and that a lady, to introduce 
a new element into one of a vast branch of public institutions, 
did not meet with acceptance—at least twenty-five years ago ; 
the progress of public opinion has been great since those days, 
and the ‘interference’ of women is not now feared as it was 
then. 

The plan was thus stopped—for a time—but not. relin- 
quished, and the individual visits were continued, by which 
much knowledge was acquired of the internal arrangements of 
the workhouse, and of the many cruel and unknown miseries 
which were inflicted on the inmates. For what could the best 
of matrons effect for good or comfort, when she was the sole 
woman in authority over that vast household, with literally no 
helper or assistant but pauper women ? 

In the following year, 1854, it was resolved to make another 
effort by endeavouring to obtain a personal interview with the 
authorities at Whitehall, at the time when the Right Hon. 
Matthew Talbot Baines and Lord Courtenay were President and 
Secretary of the Board. As much favour to the request as could 
be expected was obtained from them, and a kind permission 
granted, that if the plan were quietly carried on, no objection 
would be made in this particular instance. It was, however, 
thought to be wiser not now to press the matter officially with 
the Guardians, but to work quietly on, taking a friend now and 
then to help with the reading and visiting in other wards.! 


1 This plan of working quietly on, so far answered, that it gradually grew 
to the full extent desired. Up to the time when the Strand Union quitted its 
old quarters, and left them to be used as a ‘ Sick Asylum’ for several Unions, 
there had been for many years a complete staff of visitors, ladies and gentle- 
men, one for each ward, who attended with praiseworthy regularity ‘every 
Sunday afternoon (with the sanction of the chaplain) to read to all those who 
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During this period the facts noticed and observed gave rise 
to two small pamphlets, by which it was endeavoured to give 
publicity to the many sad facts which were witnessed.! The 
second of these consisted of letters written to the ‘ Guardian,’ 
_ which, from the first, warmly espoused the cause. 

In 1857 the attention of Lord Raynham had, by means of 
the disclosures that had been made, been drawn to the subject, 
and in the House of Commons he gave notice that he should 
bring forward a motion— 


That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the condition 
and administration of Metropolitan Workhouses, and into the ar- 
rangements made and carried out by the parochial authorities of the 
metropolis for giving relief to the poor. He said he had been led 
to consider the condition of these workhouses by circumstances which 
were as well known to most members of that house as to himself. 
He thought the mismanagement of the Metropolitan Workhouses a 
subject deserving the consideration of the House. 


He then went on to refer to the recent investigation of the 
state of St. Pancras workhouse by Dr. Bence Jones, which re- 
sulted in a verdict of ‘ horrible,’ and in a short speech really 
touched upon all the chief evils of the then state of things, and 
which have since been admitted to be true. The motion was 
supported by Mr. Martin, Mr. Drummond, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. 
Alderman Copeland, and Sir J. Pakington, who all agreed that 
a case for inquiry had certainly been made out; but, as might 
have been expected, a truly ‘official’ reply followed, by the 
President of the Poor Law Board, Mr. Bouverie, and the motion 
was lost. He denied that any case was made out for the 
establishment of a Committee; the administration of the law 
in the parishes cited had not been ‘ perfectly satisfactory’ (a 
mild expression for a state of things which, as we have seen, had 
been pronounced by one of the first medical authorities of the 
day to be ‘ horrible’); ‘no doubt cases of hardship and mal- 
administration might arise, but these hardly afforded grounds 
for the appointment of a Committee.’ 

Of course the head of a great public department was 


were unable to attend the Chapel service. At Christmas, tea-parties were 
given in all the wards, by the visitors, the remembrance of which gives true 
pleasure to all who took part in them; an excellent master and matron doing 
all in their power to co-operate with the visitors. 

14 Few Words about the Inmates of our Workhouses, 1855.—Longmans, 
Metropolitan Workhouses and their Inmates, 1857.—Longmans, 
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bound to deny that it had failed to do the work assigned to 
it, and so the matter dropped for the time; but let all who 
read this natural progress of events take to heart the lesson of 
perseverance that it teaches. We are told that it takes ten 
years to imbue ‘ that other public’ with new ideas in any work 
of social reform ; and so indeed it proved in this case; but in 
less than four years after this apparent failure, which at the 
time caused bitter disappointment to all those who were eager 
for inquiry, the very Committee then asked for was appointed, 
when Mr. Villiers was President ; and in exactly ten years, viz., 
in 1867, the result appeared in the Bill introduced by Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, and subsequently carried. 

At Lord Raynham’s request the ladies who were interested 
in the subject obtained signatures to a petition which was to 
support his motion. Many of these were willingly given by a 
large number of influential persons, especially by members of 
the medical profession. 

In the following year Lord Raynham again brought for- 
ward his motion in the House of Commons, when Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt was President of the Poor Law Board, but with little 
better success. 

The mass of correspondence relating to the Marylebone and 
St. Pancras Workhouses in 1856, published by order of the 
House of Commons, had evidently satisfied the Poor Law 
Board and the public that they had done their duty in the way 
of investigating grievances and complaints; though it was 
quite evident that these were but specimens of what was pro- 
bably existing everywhere, in different degrees of evil. But 
public opinion had not yet advanced far enough to allow of still 
further investigations, and the time for them had not come. 

In this year an article appeared in the ‘ Church of England 
Monthly Review,’ on ‘ Workhouses and Women’s Work,’ which 
was afterwards published as a pamphlet, and extensively re- 
viewed and commented upon by the daily press. 

Meantime other movements were at work which all helped 
to draw attention to the subject. In 1855 the matter of train- 
ing nurses was brought forward by the Epidemiological Society, 
and a proposal, or suggestion, was made by a Committee of 
several eminent physicians, of whom Dr. E. Sieveking was fore- 
most, that the numerous able-bodied women in workhouses 
should be trained in the infirmaries and sent out as nurses. In 
1858 this was brought before the Poor Law Board, and a cir- 
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cular was issued by them, sanctioning the plan and giving 
instructions to Boards of Guardians to carry it out. 

It is instructive to look back at this suggestion with the 
light of twenty or more years of experience thrown upon it. 
It was no doubt the earliest public acknowledgment of the 
grievous and growing want of efficient nurses for all classes ; 
but what would be said now to the method proposed for obtain- 
ing them? It may be that the greatly increased demand for 
the labour of women, which is now shown in the difficulty of 
obtaining servants, has so diminished the number of able- 
bodied women in workhouses, that far from having any to send 
out for work, there is now a considerable difficulty in finding 
persons sufficient to do the work indoors. But we think 
that little could have been known of the real character of this 
class of women by those who made the suggestion, or the fact 
that the greater number of them were brought to the work- 
house by some loss of character, the chief cause of which was 
certainly intemperance. Anyhow the plan was never carried 
out, as we can well imagine for various reasons, the chief im- 
pediment being that to which we have referred; and another, 
perhaps as important, that there was no one amongst the few 
workhouse officials who had the least power to train the women, 
had they been found. With the rarest exceptions, they were, 
without doubt, of a class far too low to be capable of any such 
high and important employment as that of nursing the sick. 

And now the actual work demanded is being effectually and 
worthily carried out by many institutions, amongst which we 
may especially name the ‘ National Association for Nursing,’ ! 
with this vast and remarkable difference, that instead of able- 
bodied workhouse inmates, the nurses are all educated women. 
Thus does a good suggestion fulfil itself in many ways and after 
many years ! 

In 1857 another effort was made to obtain the more direct 
sanction of the Poor Law Board for the voluntary visitation of 
workhouses, and though permission was then granted (of course 
under certain conditions and limitations) it became evident that 
the Guardians had only sought for an excuse, by reference to 
the higher authority, for now that its sanction was granted the 
power to use it was refused. 

A great step in advance had, however, been made this year 
by the proposal to form a Central Society for the promotion of 


1 Central Horne—23, Bloomsbury Square, 
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workhouse visiting. This was brought forward at the meeting 
of the Social Science Association, held at Birmingham in the 
autumn of 1857, when a paper was read on ‘ The Condition of 
Workhouses,’ in the Social Economy Department. This plan 
was afterwards developed at the rooms of the Society (then in 
Waterloo Place) under the Presidency of the Hon. W. Cowper, 
and with a large Committee consisting of many well-known 
men and women of position and benevolence, including bishops, 
clergy, and laymen, many of whom wrote with warm sympathy 
and approval of the plan. 

The real object of the Society thus formed and affiliated to 
the Social Science Association may be said to have been two- 
fold, viz., the individual benefit and comfort of the inmates of 
workhouses, and also, and perhaps the more important aim, was 
the enlightenment of public opinion upon the whole question, 
which could only be attained through the individual knowledge 
and experience acquired by men and women as visitors, who 
should bring pressure from the outside to bear upon the closed 
doors and proceedings of workhouse management, about which, 
up to that time, there was little knowledge or thought. It was 
evident that many of the ladies who took up the work being 
wives and daughters of members of Parliament and men of 
high position and influence, the results of what they saw and 
heard could not fail to reach those who had power to influence 
the public opinion of the country. 

In the year 1859 it was felt that some organ of information 
and communication was necessary for the new Society, and ac- 
cordingly a journal was started, to be published at first every two 
months and then quarterly, for circulation amongst the members. 
It was open to correspondence and suggestions from all, and as it 
was continued till 1865, it was doubtless the means of diffusing 
valuable information on the subject to a large circle of in- 
fluential persons. 

The first meeting of the Society was held in May, 1859.? 
This, as it was said at the time, was ‘ the first occasion on which 
the claims of workhouse inmates on the sympathy of the public 
have been advocated, and it was hoped that it would be the 
means of widely extending a knowledge of, and interest in, the 


1 The Hon. Sec. was Miss L. Twining. 

? Under the presidency of the Hon. W. Cowper; the Bishops of London 
(Dr. Tait) and Bath and Wells, both spoke, besides many clergymen and 
laymen. 
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cause.’ This hope has, we think, not been disappointed, for 
from that time the progress was steady and increasing. A 
Committee of Visitors for one of the city workhouses was 
formed under the auspices of the then Lady Mayoress, Mrs. 
Finnis, and it worked well and diligently for many years till 
the old building of the West London Union was given up, and 
the inmates removed to a new one in the suburbs. In the year 
1860 a committee of ladies was appointed to visit St. Pancras 
Workhouse, with the consent of the Guardians, and the work 
has been continued to the present time. This was not, how- 
ever, directly connected with the Central Society. At the 
present time a lady is acting as Guardian on that Board.! 

The interest shown in the new Society was proved by the 
extensive correspondence which ensued from all parts of the 
country, in more than 100 unions, and many persons who had 
been working singly, or wishing to work, received gladly the 
idea of co-operation and help, endeavouring to obtain the 
sanction of Boards of Guardians for the introduction of the 
plan. As the work advanced, the various needs of the different 
classes who formed the heterogeneous populations of work- 
houses became the subject of thought and discussion, as to 
hopes and endeavours of improvement. The first branch or 
division that seemed to call loudly for help, was that of the 
able-bodied young girls and women, who, good and bad together, 
were found to be mixed up in one hopeless class, which was (in 
the larger London workhouses especially) the despair, and 
almost terror, of the officials. Into these same wards it was 
found that all above the age of sixteen, and often below it, were 
placed together ; the hardened outcast and the decent girl, who 
had recently been sent from the comparative shelter of the 
school to a ‘place,’ which for some reason or other she had not 
been able to keep. When this fatal plan was observed or com- 
mented upon to the officials, the answer was, that the Poor Law 
recognised no distinction of character, but only destitution, and 
that all must be treated alike; indeed, had any separation of 
the inmates been made, there would have been little use in it, 
when no moral or other personal influence was at hand to be 
brought to bear upon them. 

Thus arose the desire to obtain the means of rescuing the 


1 That women should be elected as Guardians, according to their legal 
right, has always been urged, and we are glad to say that in a few other 
instances a body is now acting with great advantage. 
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more hopeful of the young women and girls by taking them 
away from the workhouse, and with the sanction of the Guar- 
dians placing them in a home apart from these evil associations, 
The difficulty was, however, to obtain the necessary legal pay- 
ments for such persons, as out-door relief for the able-bodied 
did not come within the rules. The proposal was nevertheless 
laid before the Board of Guardians of the Strand Union, and 
by them referred to the Poor Law Board; a lengthened corre- 
spondence ensued during more than a year,'! which was only 
brought to a successful termination, when, all obstacles over- 
come, the plan was actually begun in 1861, and a house opened 
under the superintendence of Miss L. Twining, for the purpose 
of receiving the better class of girls who would otherwise have 
to enter the adult wards of workhouses, and probably be for 
ever lost to all good impressions and usefulness.? This plan 
was warmly advocated and sanctioned by many good and noble 
men and women, who generously came forward to lend a helping 
hand, both by their influence and money; foremost among 
whom must be named the Baroness (then Miss) Burdett-Coutts, 
and Lady (then Mrs.) Herbert. Some of these ladies also used 
their influence with Mr. Villiers, then President of the Poor 
Law Board, to obtain the necessary sanction for so unofficial a 
proceeding ; but the work was ultimately started before the 
question of the legality of payments was decided, this not being 
settled till the Bill was carried through Parliament in 1862, 
chiefly owing to the exertions of the late Hon. Mrs. Way, who 
was also working in a similar cause—the establishment of a 
school where children in the workhouse could be trained apart 
from its associations.* The Industrial Home in New Ormond 
Street was certified by the Poor Law Board in 1863, under the 
Act 25 & 26 Vic. c. 43, and subsequently visited by Mr. Tufnell, 
and Inspectors of the Poor Law Board. 

Before leaving the subject of this Home, we cannot help 
recording how greatly the success of the plan was due to the 
kind and valuable assistance of the then Metropolitan Inspector 
of Workhouses, H. B. Farnall, Esq., who from the first saw 
its necessity and promoted its formation. In all other matters 


1 This was printed as a report in the same year. 

? Girls of bad character were not admitted, as this would have been to 
repeat the same contamination as in the workhouse. 

* The Brockham Home, Reigate, begun 1858. 
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connected with the Workhouse Visiting Society we desire to 
acknowledge his important co-operation. Visits to several of 
the London workhouses were made in his company by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Society, to the great advantage of 
the cause. We think that during these visits it became more 
and more apparent to him, official as he was of a most ‘official’ 
Board, into which no woman had hitherto dared to intrude, 
that there was much in these large institutions which even his 
experienced eyes had never detected, and which no man ought 
to be expected to discover or control. We desire also to record 
our sense of the kindness and courtesy shown by several Presi- 
dents of the Poor Law Board towards the work of the Society 
and its members—a considerable correspondence having been 
carried on with the Central Office at various times. 

The year 1860 saw another important branch of the work 
begun, the lead in which was taken by Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, whose sympathies had been warmly enlisted on behalf of 
the sick and incurable whom she had for some time visited in 
the wards of the Bristol Workhouse. Thus arose the ‘ Plea for 
Destitute Incurables,’ which was made by means of pamphlets, 
letters in all the leading papers, papers read before the Social 
Science Association at Glasgow, and finally by an appeal to the 
Poor Law Board. The proposal was, that, considering the large 
number of destitute incurables who were compelled to enter 
the workhouses (as there were few, if any, hospitals fitted to 
receive them), their case should be considered apart from that 
of the general inmates, and they should be placed in wards 
where additional and almost necessary comforts should be 
allowed to be provided for them by benevolent individuals. It 
was stated that as many as 80,000 of such helpless sufferers 
passed annually through the workhouses of England, and few 
persons knew or concerned themselves as to their condition, or 
the provisions made for their comfort. 

It was decided to prepare a petition which should be sanc- 
tioned and signed by the leading physicians and surgeons of 
the London hospitals, stating the case as regarded these incur- 
ables, who, the medical officers were well aware, could not be 
kept for more than a brief period in any of the hospitals es- 
tablished for the cwre of the sick. This petition was signed by 
ninety of the most influential medical men belonging to all the 
London hospitals, and supported and sanctioned by such weight 
and authority, the proposal was sent out to every Board of 
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Guardians, with the offer to assist by means of a central fund, 
in carrying out the plan which would include the supply of 
many expensive articles not allowed from the rates. To that 
prospectus thus circulated fifty answers were at the time re- 
ceived, taking of course very different views of the proposal. 
About seven Boards of Guardians accepted the offer and resolved 
to try the plan. We believe that the Union which most success- 
fully and completely carried it out was that of Carrickmacross, 
in Ireland, and in 1863, after two years’ trial, a little printed 
statement was issued, describing the nature of the help given, 
and the cost at which it had been obtained. The objection was, 
however, still frequently urged, that it was not legal, and 
contrary to the spirit of the Poor Law, that relief should thus 
be added to the rates; and this led to the suggestion in the 
year 1865 that a deputation of the Workhouse Visiting Society 
should wait upon the President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. 
Villiers) with a statement and petition as to the general con- 
dition of the sick in workhouse infirmaries. In order to arrange 
this, a meeting was held, by Mrs. Gladstone’s kind consent, at 
her house in May 1865. This was followed by a second, in the 
same month. They were attended by twenty-one members of 
Parliament and medical men, and were addressed by Dr. 
Sieveking and many others. It was felt that the opinions of so 
many experienced persons of weight and position would do 
more than anything else to forward the object of the Society. 
The deputation attended upon Mr. Villiers on May 25, but no 
record can be found as to the reply of the President. No doubt 
he promised that the matter should have his careful attention, 
for by this time it was beginning to be felt that complaints 
could no longer be conveniently set aside and ignored. 
‘* In the following year, 1866, there was a change in the 
Government, and in March and July, deputations of medical 
men (unconnected with the Society) waited upon the Presidents, 
Mr. Villiers and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who, as we know, in the 
following year (early in 1867) had the satisfaction as well as 
the credit of bringing in and carrying his Bill for remedying 
all the grievances which had been previously brought forward. 
In 1861 the work of the Society was brought before the 
Social Science Association at Dublin (as indeed it was for 
many years at the different places of meeting), and it met with 
much sympathy. A private meeting was held at the house of 
some influential inhabitants, to form a Local Committee for 
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visiting the two large workhouses, and the work has since been 
successfully carried on for many years by the ladies of Dublin, 
as well as at Cork. 

In the early part of 1861 a Commission was appointed by 
the House of Commons to inquire into the administration of 
the Poor Law, from which much good was anticipated, as 
many persons well and practically acquainted with the subject 
were examined, and gave important evidence. This was re- 
appointed in the two succeeding years, and in 1864 it made its 
report.’ 

In enumerating the various steps taken in different branches 
of the work, we must not omit one belonging to the year 1863, 
as it was the beginning of a plan which is now carried out on a 
largely extended scale. The condition of the poor children (for 
such they really were) sent out to service from the District 
Schools around London, first attracted the attention of some 
ladies in Marylebone, which parish had one of the largest schools 
situated at Southall. Miss Tucker was the first to plan a means 
of helping them, and her labours of love during many years 
ought not to be forgotten. 

A ‘Preventive Mission for Workhouse Girls’ was started ; 
the names of all who left for service were, by consent of the 
Guardians, sent to these ladies, who then undertook to visit 
them in their places, and in fact, to look after them and to 
supply their wants, if leaving, or in any kind of trouble. 

It is surprising to find that this excellent and apparently 
perfectly unobjectionable plan did not sooner extend to other 
parishes and unions also, but we are not aware that it did so 
till it developed into the scheme, re-introduced by the late Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, after her appointment as Inspector of District 
and Workhouse Schools, and after her death known as the 
‘Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants,’ but 
chiefly those who have passed through the pauper schools.” 

We have spoken of this as the first beginning of that branch 
of the work in London, but still earlier efforts were made at 
Bristol by two ladies, who previously to the year 1860 had 
their attention drawn to the friendless condition of workhouse 
girls, and, with the help of a paid agent, carried on a Preventive 


1 See Blue Book, Parliamentary Evidence. 

? This association has now for its Central Home the house occupied for 
seventeen years as the Workhouse Visiting Society’s Industrial Home. 
22, New Ormond Street. 
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Mission for them, by means of visitation, Bible classes, and a 
registry office. Both these ladies are now connected with the 
London Association, and are on its Committee. 

Another plan which has since taken root and flourished, the 
boarding-out system for orphans, was first brought forward in 
the Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society, in 1864, when 
an account of the working of the system in Scotland was sent 
by the Clerk of the Edinburgh Parochial Board, who described 
it as perfectly successful in that country as well as in Ireland.! 

In 1866 a series of letters on the subject of workhouse 
management was asked for by the editor of the ‘John Bull’ 
newspaper, who had seen some notice of the work of the society. 
These were contributed, and ought at least to be named as 
amongst the many steps and means which led to a consideration 
of the subject by the public, and opened the way to legislation. 

In the same year was published a ‘ Letter to the President 
of the Poor Law Board,’ containing the results of the Society’s 
convictions, and adding as an appendix the letter to the ‘Times’ 
on workhouse nurses in 1858, and the evidence on the Parlia- 
mentary Commission of 1861, both by the same authoress. 

We think there can be little doubt in the minds of those 
who have followed the movement thus far, that all the work of 
the previous twelve years had done much to prepare the way 
for further action by enlightening the public mind on the subject. 
One result of perhaps the most importance was the ‘ Lancet 
Commission,’ which in 1866 was appointed by the editors of that 
paper, for the purpose of obtaining the reliable opinions of ex- 
perienced medical men as to the condition and management of 
workhouse infirmaries for the sick. Such authoritative con- 
firmation of all that had been written and said on the subject 
could not but have great weight and influence, not only on the 
public mind, but what was still more important, on that official 
Board, the members of which could no longer shut their ears to 
such plain statements of facts. These reports were probably 
read and very widely circulated at the time, and the remem- 
brance of their revelations cannot yet have passed away. They 
may be said to have gathered up all that had previously been 


1 The latest plan devised for improving the condition and training of 
pauper children is the formation of Village Homes, which are in fact, district 
schools divided into families, with a ‘father and mother’ at the head of each 
house. It is surprising that this admirable plan, so long adopted at Mettray, 
and at the Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, has not been sooner tried in this country, 
for the class of destitute and friendless orphans. 
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told unofficially, and had become known to the now numerous 
body of workhouse visitors. 

There were in fact three sets of inquiries instituted at this 
time. 1. ‘The Lancet Sanitary Commission for investigating 
the State of the Infirmaries of Workhouses.’ 2. Metropolitan 
Workhouses (Infirmary Wards) Reports of H. B. Farnall, Esq. 
and Dr. Edward Smith. (Returns to an order of the House of 
Commons.) 3. Reports and Papers of the Society for improving 
London Workhouses and Infirmaries. 

There is no doubt that the two cases of hardship and mis- 
management which had startled and aroused the public mind 
in the Holborn and St. Giles’s Workhouses in 1865, gave rise 
to the ‘ Lancet Commission.’ Mr. Ernest Hart, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, suggested to the proprietors of that journal that the 
interior of infirmaries in which such scandalous cases could 
occur ought to be thoroughly examined. In this inquiry the 
late Dr. Anstie, of Westminster Hospital, and Dr. Carr, of 
Blackheath, were associated. 

But nine months elapsed, and the Poor Law Board was not 
stirred into action. In the beginning of 1867 Mr. Hart pub- 
lished a paper in the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ giving an account 
of their investigations, and took steps which led to the forma- 
tion of a committee, consisting of influential men, some of whom 
were members of Parliament. Shortly after, a public meeting 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, at which Lord @arnarvon presided, 
and which was crowded by a number of the most notable persons 
in London. Resolutions were moved by the Archbishop of York, 
seconded by Mr. T. Hughes, M.P.; by Mr. Hart, seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Smith; by Mr. Davenport Bromley, M.P., seconded 
by Sir J. K. Shuttleworth. This meeting had great effect. The 
desultory feelings of interest which had been evoked by previous 
recitals were brought to a focus, and before the deputation which 
was there appointed, had arranged to wait upon Mr. Villiers, 
he had desired Mr. Farnall (Metropolitan Poor Law Inspector) 
and Dr. Smith to commence that investigation of which the 
results are now made known. Mr. Villiers could no longer deny 
that a case had been made out—he confessed that ‘he had yet 
to learn that there was any exaggeration in the statements;’ 
but he had to leave office before the plans suggested could be 
embodied in a Bill and brought before Parliament; from the 
delay which had occurred in noticing the reports of the previous 
year, he was compelled to allow his successors the credit of doing 
the work of which he himself saw at last the necessity. 
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We cannot but suppose that the result which followed these 
publications and investigations was the Bill which was brought 
forward in the following year, 1867, to counteract the evils and re- 
form the system of management by introducing the very principle 
which had been all along urged, viz., the classification and separa- 
tion of the various and heterogeneous population of workhouses. 
While these institutions were compelled to admit and treat in 
one building the sick and incurable and aged, the able-bodied 
and vicious, under the same management and by nearly the same 
rules, it was evident that the best personal administration must 
fail to produce anything like satisfactory results. 

A leading article in the ‘ Times’ appeared on the same day 
(February 9, 1867) endorsing these views, and to the great joy 
of all who had been urging these reforms for many years, it ad- 
vocated all that they had been striving for. The article implied 
that no one had suspected anything amiss in the treatment of 
the sick poor till these cases came to light; but the answer to 
this assertion will be found in the pages of the ‘ Workhouse 
Visiting Society’s Journal,’ which had been issued continuously 
from 1859 to 1865, besides the various pamphlets which had 
contained similar statements. It may be said that the Society 
should have more vigorously circulated a knowledge of the state 
of things discovered by its members; but it must be remem- 
bered that the utmost caution and discretion was necessary in 
conducting the proceedings of this unauthorised and unofficial 
visitation, as the visitors were entirely in the power of the 
Guardians, and were liable to be dismissed at any moment if 
complaints against the management were incautiously made 
known. ! 

How far the Bill thus carefully framed and introduced has 
been carried out during the ten or eleven years that have 
elapsed, most persons who read the daily papers will be able to 
judge for themselves when they find that new asylums for the 
sick (and even special classes of the sick) as well as for the 
lunatic and imbecile, are from time to time being opened or 
enlarged in the Metropolitan District. And with the extension 
and classification of the buildings has come also the improved 
management and supervision that was anticipated, both within 
and from without. An enlarged Board of Managers have been 


1 In 1866 one body of visitors was thus actually and summarily dismissed 
from a London workhouse, in consequence of the complaints of well-nigh 
intolerable grievances endured by the inmates having been noticed to the 
Guardians by one of the ladies, a person of influence and position, as well as 
humanity. 
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able to perceive and know their duties and to act upon this 
knowledge. The height of success to which any one institution 
has arrived may be said to have been attained when the new 
infirmary at Highgate, built for the reception of the sick, in the 
first instance, from St. Pancras, and afterwards from the different 
unions of St. Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury, Westminster 
and the Strand Unions, as a central sick asylum, was placed 
under the management of the staff of nurses from the Night- 
ingale Fund at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in the year 1870; when, 
from the testimony of all who witnessed the results, we may be- 
lieve that as high a state of excellence was reached as we 
need ever look for or expect in similar institutions. On the 
lamented death of the late lady superintendent, Miss Hill, the 
plan was, as we think unfortunately, broken through, and the 
connexion with St. Thomas’s Hospital given up. ,But though a 
retrograde movement may now and then be made, we can hardly 
doubt that on the whole the progress has been great, if gradual, 
and that we have long since passed the stage at which what. has 
been would again be possible.' 

We must go back to the year 1872 to notice one most im- 
portant step which was then taken by the President of the Poor 
Law Board, the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld. No one who had any 
knowledge of the work of the society or had followed its plans 
and suggestions, could fail to have observed that the point of 
woman’s work had all along been urged as of the most vital 
importance. It was alleged, and since that time has come to 
be almost universally acknowledged, that a great part of the 
evils which had grown up around the system were owing to the 
fact that it was carried out entirely by men—that the ‘ female 
element’ (as Mrs. Jameson expressed it) had been entirely 
ignored, and that the fate and control of the thousands of women 
and children who came under the Poor Law, was entirely in the 
hands of Guardians, who could hardly be supposed to know all 
that was needful on this subject. The plea had therefore been 
incessantly put forth in all the writings and statements of the 
Workhouse Visiting Society for the introduction of the influence 
of women into all the departments of workhouse management 


1 We must not forget that the first and most important advance in the 
supervision of workhouse infirmaries was made at Liverpool, in the year 1865, 
when the vast establishment there was placed under the care of Agnes Jones, 
the devoted and admirable woman who was the first to raise the position and 
the work to the highest level, and in the end gave her life as a sacrifice to it, 
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—the household, the schools, the nursery, the infirmary, for 
how could men alone be fit judges for all that went on there, 
the one paid and over-worked matron (aided by pauper women 
of the lowest class) being the sole representative of the other 
sex whose province is acknowledged by all the world to lie in 
these very spheres of action ? 

Educated women as guardians, as matrons, as nurses, as 
inspectors, had been over and over again urged as the one 
hope of reform and amelioration, ever since the theme was 
first taken up by Mrs. Jameson in her ‘ Lectures on the Social 
Employments of Women,’ in 1855-56.' But the idea, like 
many others, had, with regard to this point, taken more than 
the allotted ‘ten years’ to ripen; yet great was the rejoicing 
when it was found that it was proposed by the central and all 
important office, to break through the long-established custom 
and routine, and actually to appoint a Lady as official inspector 
of all the Metropolitan workhouse and district schools, with 
the view of gaining evidence upon the conflicting testimony 
with regard to the system of boarding out orphan pauper 
children. 

No more fortunate or judicious appointment could have 
been made for this first experiment in an untried field than 
that of the late lamented Mrs. Nassau Senior, whose early 
removal from her work must be deplored by all who had 
the happiness of knowing her and it. Those who watched her 
unwearied labours during the short year allotted to her for her 
arduous task, will know how complete and thorough was her 
fulfilment of it. The best comment upon the opinion enter- 
tained by the office which had appointed her, was, that the 
resolution was made for the appointment, intended originally 
for the year, and for one definite purpose, to be extended into a 
permanent one, as an inspector of workhouses—than which no 
more important resolution could have been made. 

And here in relating the past, as well as referring to the 
future (which we have said is the more important part, and 
object of this article), we cannot but lament that this excel- 
lent resolution should have been allowed to lapse and to end 
with the life of her who so ably first fulfilled its duties, It 
would no doubt be difficult to find one who should unite in so 
remarkable a manner the qualities necessary for so difficult a 
task, but still the effort might surely be made to supply her 


' Now unfortunately out of print. 
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place, and so maintain the onward advance which had been so 
successfully made. 

At the same time, in recording the progress that has been 
made in the past, the chief object in writing these remarks has 
been to show that we have not yet attained to all the measure 
of excellence that is desirable—that it requires still an effort to 
maintain that height of reform which has been reached and 
from which we are in danger of relapsing. The remainder of 
this article will be occupied in pointing out some of those im- 
provements and reforms which should be steadily kept in view 
by all who have influence in this matter, and are not satisfied 
that everything has been accomplished at which we should aim. 

Those who have followed the subject and read the various 
publications at the time they were issued, will have noticed the 
chief points which were urged from the very beginning, and on 
which it was believed the hopes of reform depended. 

Three of these may be thus briefly stated. 

1. The classification of the inmates and separation of the 
different classes, in order that each class might receive the 
management adapted to their wants. 

2. The election of a superior class of Guardians, unbiassed 
by any personal views and interests, and who would be able to 
discharge their duties in an intelligent and unprejudiced 
manner. 

3. The appointment of a higher class of superintendents, 
with education and administrative powers to fit them for their 
posts.! | 

It will be seen that the two last reforms hang upon each 
other, and that if we are to have a better class of superinten- 
dents, they must be upheld by the authority of the Guardians. 
The first point may be said to have been gained when Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy’s Bill was passed in 1867, and the power ob- 
tained to separate the different classes, at least throughout the 
Metropolitan district. And this improvement has entailed in 
a great measure the second, as the Boards of Guardians or 
managers, in the new large Asylums have been selected from 
a higher class and from an enlarged area. The advantages of 
this reform can hardly be overrated, and the few cases in 


1 An association is about to be formed for ‘promoting trained nursing in 
Sick Asylums and Infirmaries ;’ the result of a meeting held at the Dowager 
Marchioness of Lothian’s, in July last. 
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which it has been fully carried out only serve to show indis- 
putably the immense gain that has been obtained. , 

The greatest advance in the right direction that has ever 
been made, is in the now very general co-operation with 
voluntary charity to which many Boards of Guardians. have 
assented. All who are acquainted with the subject will know 
how strongly (but for a long time hopelessly), this point was 
urged by writers on the question, and to the exertions of the 
Charity Organisation Society is mainly due this most beneficial 
result, which confers benefits equally great and important on 
both branches of work amongst the poor. 

As regards the third point, so urgently pleaded during the 
last twenty years, it is strange that so little advance has been 
made. 

When women are everywhere calling out for work and em- 
ployment, it would seem that posts offering remuneration 
generally far beyond what can be earned by teaching, would be 
sought for and obtained; the management of a household and 
the government of some hundreds of persons, many of these 
being women and children, might, we should suppose, offer a 
most fitting and welcome employment for numbers of well edu- 
cated and intelligent women, and at least be as attractive as the 
superintendence of hospitals and prisons; but though both 
these classes of institutions have long since attracted educated 
women, it is rare to find that they have applied for, still more 
rarely been accepted in, workhouses. The chief cause of this 
must be referred to the second point of still necessary reforms 
to which we have drawn attention. 

But it is possible that there may be another reason also, 
viz. the doubt if women of the upper classes are really qualified 
by previous training to fill such posts, where a thorough know- 
ledge of domestic economy and homely duties are amongst the 
first requisites, and, at least in the estimation of the Guardians, 
take precedence of all others. 

If this should be the case, we would urge upon women the 
duty and necessity of duly qualifying themselves for such work 
as they would have to perform in the superintendence of work- 
houses and infirmaries, where the influence of a higher class of 
women would be of such inestimable advantage. It has always 
been a subject of astonishment, more especially with regard to 
the numerous district schools long since established in the 
metropolitan district, that women of education, obliged to earn 
a living, have not ever (as far as we are aware) applied for these 
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posts, where they would be invaluable, and where, as is well 
known, there is much that could be improved. What a field 
would there be here, amongst the thousands of poor, neglected, 
almost. orphaned children (for many who have parents, we 
know, would be happier and safer without them), for the 
exercise of woman’s true and best work—the care of, and in- 
fluence over children ! 

But the advantages that would be derived from a Board of 
Guardians being selected froma wider range and higher class 
are so manifold that they may be said to include all other 
desired reforms. Many of those who are at present selected 
are. wholly ignorant of the working of the Poor Laws, and must 
therefore be incompetent to carry out their intentions in any 
liberal sense. Anyone who ever takes the trouble to look at 
the small local papers in which the proceedings are recorded, 
can hardly find in all the round of this class of literature, any 
more pitiful or depressing display of the weakness and pettiness 
of human nature than the proceedings of many of these Boards 
of Guardians. The term disgraceful would not be misapplied 
to some of them. How can we wonder that such managers 
choose and prefer a class of officials who will be in all respects 
subordinate to themselves, and that ladies cannot be found to 
offer for these posts? It was well said in one of the earlier 
publications on this subject, that any clever woman placed 
in authority as matron, was well able to deceive and control 
a Board of Guardians, so long as she was content to bow down 
to them in all things, and trouble them with no suggestions. 
It is easy to understand their unwillingness to appoint anyone 
superior to themselves, for much would then be seen and dis- 
covered that would be very inconvenient. We do not say that 
things are not better, even in this respect, than they were 
some years ago, but everyone knows how far the election of 
Guardians is still from what it ought to be, and how, probably, 
the majority offer themselves from some interested motive, con- 
nected with the contracts, or with ‘keeping down the rates’"— 
a process which often means the voting against some enlightened 
and really necessary expenditure of 5/., which in the end would 
save 501. It is also well known how far personal and private 
friendships and animosities are concerned, in voting for or 
against motions brought before the Board. We believe that 
these remarks apply equally to country Boards, where farmers 
predominate, and to those of our towns where the tradesmen do 
x2 
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so even more. The gross mistakes that have been made, even 
in the recent buildings of our new workhouse infirmaries, prove 
only too clearly the incompetency of those who have had the 
matter in their hands. Owing to a narrow and short-sighted 
policy and economy, frequent controversies have been carried on 
between the Guardians and the medical officers, who are not 
consulted as they should be in all matters connected with the 
welfare of the sick poor, and there can be no doubt that the 
medical superintendent ought to be the supreme head of the 
infirmary, and have a seat at the Board. 

Amongst various suggestions for the improvement of these 
asylums or infirmaries, one most important plan has been 
brought forward, for which, however, an alteration in the Act 
of Parliament is required—viz. the opening them to medical 
students for the clinical study of disease. It is proposed that 
students of third and fourth years should be admitted, as the 
larger institutions abound with interesting cases; and how 
valuable the assistance of these young men would be we need 
hardly urge, when we find that as many as 500 patients are 
sometimes placed under the care of two medical men. 

The evils of the pauper nurse system have been so incessantly 
and continuously brought forward, that it hardly seems necessary 
to dwell upon it again, especially as it is being gradually, at 
least in part, done away with. In no case should they be ever 
entrusted with, or allowed access to, the stimulants and medicine 
furnished to the sick. The baneful influence of these women, 
especially in the nurseries, and all the departments for children, 
is so self-evident and well known, that it is needless to speak of it 
again here. Itisalleged that respectable women would be found 
to become nurses at workhouse infirmaries (as has been proved at 
Highgate) if proper accommodation be provided for them ; but 
unhappily this is rarely the case in an adequate degree, though 
few instances may now be found like those brought forward 
twenty years ago, when the same nurse lived and slept night 
and day, in the ward filled with her patients. 

Another suggestion urged by those who have practical know- 
lelge of the subject is, that no officer of whatever rank should 
be appointed to any post in a new infirmary which is intended 
to be carried on in a manner different from the ‘workhouse’ (an 
institution long since entirely misnamed) who has ever been 
connected with a workhouse; and in this idea there is surely 
much good sense and reason. It is still further suggested that 
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with a Board of Guardians drawn from a higher class, the clerk 
should be a solicitor, by which arrangement many difficulties 
would be avoided. 

Why the appointment of master should not invariably have 
been given to a man of superior position we have never been 
able to understand, the post being one that requires great dis- 
cretion and powers of government, such as we might expect to 
find in retired officers from the army and navy, who are now 
chosen for our prisons. The instance of a former porter of a 
London workhouse who was (twenty years ago) promoted to the 
post of master and governor over 500 persons, is still fresh 
in the writer’s mind, with all the results of his horrible mis- 
management. 

Then again, reporters should be admitted to the meetings 
of Boards, for only in this way can the rate-payers have a 
chance of knowing what goes on in this little Parliament. It 
has always been a matter of astonishment that the electors (the 
public) should have so little curiosity as to the proceedings of 
their representatives, jealous as Englishmen generally are 
upon this point, especially where the expenditure of money is 
concerned. Equally astonishing is it that so little curiosity 
should ever have been manifested as to the condition and treat- 
ment of the thousands of inmates throughout the country. 
Great as are the improvements that have been made, espe- 
cially with regard to the sick, since their separation from the 
workhouses, so called, there can be little doubt that much 
still remains to be done and many grievances to be redressed, 
though we have not here space to enumerate them. 

The one great drawback to life in a workhouse must ever 
remain to the decent poor, and that is the unavoidable mixture 
of character, the bad ones being able to render miserable the 
lives of the quiet and respectable. This, and the necessary loss 
of liberty will, we believe, ever remain as a check upon any 
undue desire on the part of the poor to enter these asylums, and 
so the fear of rendering them attractive by being made ‘too 
comfortable’ need not hamper us; but that there should be 
some continual restraint on conduct and language by the pre- 
sence of persons above the pauper class, we think cannot be 
doubted. The misery that is inflicted by the unrestrained 
language and quarrelling where only pauper nurses reign supreme, 
is well known to all who have the sympathy and confidence of 
the poor. 
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But we feel that all the minor reforms which we would fain 
see introduced would surely follow, if the two points to which 
we have alluded were once reached, viz. a higher class of guar- 
dians and superintendents. A woman, more especially, who 
would have the sense to perceive and the tact to discern all 
these matters, which essentially belong to her province, would 
quickly find the ways and the means for all_needed im- 
provements. ‘The only hope of this good result being attained 
is still to urge it, and bring it before that all-powerful influence, 
‘ public opinion.’ 

But it may be asked by our readers in conclusion, how and 
in what shape does the Workhouse Visiting Society exist at 
the present time? We have said that its organ of information 
and communication ceased to be published in 1865, because 
it was then felt that its work was in a great measure accom- 
plished, and had in fact passed into the hands of those who 
would be more able to bring its labours and investigations to 
practical results. The constant repetition, which could not be 
avoided in a periodical which dealt only with one subject, it 
was feared, would become wearisome and monotonous, and the 
Workhouse Infirmaries Commission would then, it was hoped 
and expected, work out the problems and solve the difficulties. 
Another ally came into the field in the year 1864, which took 
up most influentially the chief work aimed at by the Society, 
viz. that of introducing visitors into workhouses. The late 
lamented Mrs. Tait, wife of the Archbishop, had ever been 
foremost in her kind support of the cause, and also in her own 
personal labours as a visitor, both at Fulham, St. James’s, and 
Lambeth (attending frequently the committee meetings at that 
workhouse). When therefore the association of ladies forall 
kinds of work in the diocese was organised by the Archbishop 
(then Bishop of London) and Mrs. Tait, this branch of work- 
house visiting naturally claimed a prominent place, and under 
such powerful influence admission was gained into nearly all the 
workhouses of the Metropolis. This work is still continued by 
the members of the association, under the Bishop of London 
and Miss Jackson, and we believe that at the present time 
there is no Board of Guardians and no chaplain who would refuse 
admission to the lady visitors thus introduced. The ‘ Chinese 
wall of prejudice’ has so far been levelled during the twenty- 
five. years since the first breach was attempted by the solitary 
and individual pioneers who began the work. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES THE ADMIRAL. 


WueEN Dick Naseby was in Paris he made some odd acquaint- 
ances; for he was one of those who have ears to hear, and can 
use their eyes no less than their intelligence. He made as 
many thoughts as Stuart Mill; but his philosophy concerned 
flesh and blood, and was experimental as to its method. He was 
a type-hunter among mankind. He despised small game and 
insignificant personalities, whether in the shape of dukes or 
bagmen, letting them go by like sea-weed; but show him a 
refined or powerful face, let him hear a plangent or a pene- 
trating voice, fish for him with a living look in someone’s eye, 
a passionate gesture, a meaning and ambiguous smile, and his 
mind was instantaneously awakened. ‘ There was a man, there 
was a woman, he seemed to say, and he stood up to the task of 
comprehension with the delight of an artist in his art. 

And indeed, rightly considered, this interest of his was an 
artistic interest. There is no science in the personal study of 
human nature. All comprehension is creation ; the woman I 
love is somewhat of my handiwork; and the great lover, like 
the great painter, is he that can so embellish his subject as to 
make her more than human, whilst yet by a cunning art he has 
so based. his apotheosis onthe nature of the case that the 
woman can go on being a true woman, and give her character 
free play, and show littleness, or cherish spite, or be greedy of 
common pleasures, and he continue to worship without a 
thought of incongruity. To love a character is only the heroic 
way of understanding it. When we love, by some noble method 
of our own or some nobility of mien or nature in the other, we 
apprehend the loved one by what is noblest in ourselves. When 
we are merely studying an eccentricity, the method of our 
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study is but a series of allowances. To begin to understand is 
to begin to sympathise ; for comprehension comes only when we 
have stated another’s faults and virtues in terms of our own. 
Hence the proverbial toleration of artists for their own evil 
creations. Hence, too, it came about that Dick Naseby, a high- 
minded creature, and as scrupulous and brave a gentleman as 
you would want to meet, held in a sort of affection the various 
human creeping things whom he had met and studied. 

One of these was Mr. Peter Van Tromp, an English-speaking, 
two-legged animal of the international genus, and by profession 
of general and more than equivocal utility. Years before he 
had been a painter of some standing in a colony, and portraits 
signed ‘Van Tromp’ had celebrated the greatness of colonial 
governors and judges. In those days he had been married, and 
driven his wife and infant daughter in a pony trap. What 
were the steps of his declension? No one exactly knew. Here 
he was at least, and had been any time these past ten years, a 
sort of dismal parasite upon the foreigner in Paris. 

It would be hazardous to specify his exact industry. Coarsely 
followed, it would have merited a name grown somewhat un- 
familiar to our ears. Followed as he followed it, with a skilful 
reticence, in a kind of social chiaroscuro, it was still possible 
for the polite to call him a professional painter. His lair was 
in the Grand Hotel and the gaudiest cafés. There he might 
be seen jotting off a sketch with an air of some inspiration ; 
and he was always affable, and one of the easiest of men to fall 
in talk withal. A conversation usually ripened into a peculiar 
sort of intimacy, and it was extraordinary how many little 
services Van Tromp contrived to render in the course of six 
and thirty hours. He occupied a position between a friend and 
a courier, which made him worse than embarassing to repay. 
But those whom he obliged could always buy one of his villainous 
little pictures, or, where the favours had been prolonged and 
more than usually delicate, might order and pay for-a large 
canvas, with perfect certainty that they would hear no more of 
the transaction. 

Among resident artists he enjoyed celebrity of a non-pro- 
fessional sort. He had spent more money—no less than three 
individual fortunes, it was whispered—than any of his associates 
could ever hope to gain. Apart from his colonial career, he 
had been to Greece in a brigantine with four brass carronades ; 
he had travelled Europe in a chaise and four, drawing bridle 
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at the palace-doors of German princes; queens of song and 
dance had followed him like sheep and paid his tailor’s bills. 
And to behold him now, seeking small loans with plaintive con- 
descension, sponging for breakfast on an art-student of nineteen, 
a fallen Don Juan who had neglected to die at the propitious 
hour, had a colour of romance for young imaginations. His 
name and his bright past, seen through the prism of whispered 
gossip, had gained him the nickname of The Admiral. 

Dick found him one day at the receipt of custom, rapidly 
painting a pair of hens and a cock in a little watercolour 
sketching box, and now and then glancing at the ceiling like a 
man who should seek inspiration from the muse. Dick thought 
it remarkable that a painter should choose to work over an 
absinthe in a public café, and looked the man over. The aged 
rakishness of his appearance was set off by a youthful costume ; 
he had disreputable grey hair and a disreputable, sore, red 
nose; but the coat and the gesture, the outworks of the man, 
were still designed for show. Dick came up to his table and 
inquired if he might look at what the gentleman was doing. 
No one was so delighted as the Admiral. 

‘A bit of a thing, said he. ‘I just dash them off like that. 
I—I dash them off,’ he added with a gesture. 

‘Quite so,’ said Dick, who was appalled by the feebleness of 
the production. 

‘Understand me,’ continued Van Tromp; ‘I am a man of 
the world. And yet—once an artist always an artist. All ofa 
sudden a thought takes me in the street ; I become its prey ; 
it’s like a pretty woman; no use to struggle; I must—dash it 
off,’ 

‘I see,’ said Dick. 

‘Yes,’ pursued the painter; ‘it all comes easily, easily to 
me; it is not my business; it’s a pleasure. Life is my business 
—life—this great city, Paris—Paris after dark—its lights, its 
gardens, its odd corners. Aha!’ he cried, ‘to be young again ! 
The heart is young, but the heels are leaden. A poor, mean 
business, to grow old! Nothing remains but the coup dil, 
the contemplative man’s enjoyment, Mr. » and he paused 
for the name. | 

‘Naseby,’ returned Dick. 

The other treated him at once to an exciting beverage, and 
expatiated on the pleasure of meeting a compatriot in a foreign 
land; to hear him, you would have thought they had encountered 
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in Central Africa. Dick had never found anyone take a fancy 
to him so readily, nor show it in an easier or less offensive 
manner. He seemed tickled with him as an elderly fellow 
about town might be tickled by a pleasant and witty lad; he 
indicated that he was no precisian, but in his wildest times had 
never been such a blade as he thought Dick. Dick protested, 
but in vain. This manner of carrying an intimacy at the 
bayonet’s point was Van Tromp’s stock-in-trade. With an 
older man he insinuated himself; with youth he imposed him- 
self, and in the same breath imposed an ideal on his victim, 
who saw that he must work up to it or lose the esteem of this 
old and vicious patron. And what young man can bear to lose 
a character for vice ? 

At last, as it grew towards dinner-time, ‘Do you know 
Paris?’ asked Van Tromp. 

‘Not so well as you, I am convinced,’ said-Dick. 

‘And so am I,’ returned Van Tromp gaily. ‘Paris! My 
young friend—you will allow me ?—when you know Paris as I 
do, you will have seen Strange Things. I say no more; all I 
say is, Strange Things. We are men of the world, you and I, 
and in Paris, in the heart of civilised existence. This is an 
opportunity, Mr. Naseby. Let us dine. Let me show you 
where to dine.’ 

Dick consented. On the way to dinner the Admiral 
showed him where to buy gloves, and made him buy them ; 
where to buy cigars, and made him buy a vast store, some of 
which he obligingly accepted. At the restaurant he showed 
him what to order, with surprising consequences in the bill. 
What he made that night by his percentages it would be hard 
to estimate. And all the while Dick smilingly consented, 
understanding well that he was being done, but taking his 
losses in the pursuit of character as a hunter sacrifices his dogs. 
As for the Strange Things, the reader will be relieved to hear 
that they were no stranger than might have been expected, and 
he may find things quite as strange without the expense of a 
Van Tromp for guide. Yet he was a guide of no mean order, 
who made up for the poverty of what he had to show bya 
copious, imaginative commentary. 

‘And such,’ said he, with a hiccup, ‘ such is Paris.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Dick, who was tired of the performance. 

The Admiral hung an ear, and looked up sidelong with a 
glimmer of suspicion. 
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‘Good night,’ said Dick ; ‘ I’m tired.’ 

‘So English!’ cried Van Tromp, clutching him by the hand. 
‘So English! So blasé! Such a charming companion! Let 
me see you home.’ 

‘Look here,’ returned Dick, ‘I have said good night, and 
now I’m going. You're an amusing old boy; I like you, ina 
sense; but here’s an end of it for to-night. Not another cigar, 
not another grog, not another percentage out of me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon!’ cried the Admiral with dignity. 

‘Tut, man:!’ said Dick; ‘ you’re not offended ; you’re a man 
of the world, I thought. I’ve been studying you, and it’s over. 
Have I not paid for the lesson? Aw revoir’ 

Van Tromp laughed gaily, shook hands up to the elbows, 
hoped cordially they would meet again and that often, but 
looked after Dick as he departed with a tremor of indignation. 
After that they two not unfrequently fell in each other’s way, 
and Dick would often treat the old boy to breakfast on a mode- 
rate scale and in a restaurant of his own selection. Often, too, 
he would lend Van Tromp the matter of a pound, in view of 
that gentleman’s contemplated departure for Australia; there 
would be a scene of farewell almost touching in character, and 
a week or a month later they would meet on the same boulevard 
without surprise or embarrassment. And in the meantime Dick 
learned more about his acquaintance on all sides; heard of his 
yacht, his chaise and four, his brief season of celebrity amid a 
more confiding population, his daughter, of whom he loved to 
whimper in his cups, his sponging, parasitical, nameless way of 
life; and with each new detail something that was not merely 
interest nor yet altogether affection grew up in his mind towards 
this disreputable stepson of the arts. Ere he left Paris Van 
Tromp was one of those whom he entertained to a farewell 
supper ; and the old gentleman made the speech of the evening, 
and then fell below the table, weeping, smiling, paralysed. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LETTER TO THE PAPERS. 


Oxp Mr. Naseby had the sturdy, untutored nature of the upper 
middle class. The universe seemed plain to him. ‘ The thing’s 
right,’ he would say, or ‘the thing’s wrong; and there was an 
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end of it. There was a contained, prophetic energy in his 
utterances, even on the slightest affairs; he saw the damned 
thing ; if you did not, it must be from perversity of will; and 
this sent the blood to his head. Apart from this, which made 
him an exacting companion, he was one of the most upright, 
hot-tempered, hot-headed old gentlemen in England. Forid, 
with white hair,the face of an old Jupiter, and the figure of an 
old fox-hunter, he enlivened the vale of Thyme from end to 
end on his big, cantering chestnut. 

He had a hearty respect for Dick as a lad of parts. Dick 
had a respect for his father as the best of men, tempered by the 
politic revolt of a youth who has to see to his own independ- 
ence. Whenever the pair argued, they came to an open rup- 
ture ; and arguments were frequent, for they were both positive, 
and both loved the work of the intelligence. It was a treat to 
hear Mr. Naseby defending the Church of England in a volley 
of oaths, or supporting ascetic morals with an enthusiasm not 
entirely innocent of port wine. Dick used to wax indignant, 
and none the less so because, as his father was a skilful dis- 
putant, he found himself not seldom in the wrong. On these 
occasions, he would redouble in energy, and declare that black 
was white, and blue yellow, with much conviction and heat of 
manner; but in the morning such a license of debate weighed 
upon him like a crime, and he would seek out his father, where 
he walked before breakfast on a terrace overlooking all the vale 
of Thyme. 

‘I have to apologise, sir, for last night—’ he would begin. 

‘Of course you have,’ the old gentleman would cut in 
cheerfully. ‘You spoke like a fool. Say no more about 
it.’ 

‘You do not understand me, sir. I refer to a particular 
point. I confess there is much force in your, agpment from 
the doctrine of emeumad 

‘ Of course there is,’ returned his father. ‘Come down and 
look at the stables, Only,’ he would add, ‘ bear this in mind, 
and do remember that a man of my age and experience knows 
more about what he is saying than a raw boy.’ 

He would utter the word ‘ boy’ even more offensively than 
the average of fathers, and the light way in which he accepted 
these apologies cut Richard to the heart. The latter drew 
slighting comparisons, and remembered that he was the only 
one who ever apologised. This gave him a high station in his 
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own esteem, and thus contributed indirectly to his better be- 
haviour ; for he was scrupulous as well as high-spirited, and 
prided himself on nothing more than on a just submission. 

So things went on until the famous occasion when Mr. 
Naseby, becoming engrossed in securing the election of a sound 
party candidate to Parliament, wrote a flaming letter to the 
papers. The letter had about every demerit of party letters 
in general: it was expressed with the energy of a believer ; 
it was personal; it was a little more than half unfair, and 
about a quarter untrue. The old man did not mean to say 
what was untrue, you may be sure; but he had rashly 
picked up gossip, as his prejudice suggested, and now rashly 
launched it on the public with the sanction of his name. 

‘The Liberal candidate, he concluded, ‘is thus a public 
turncoat. Is that the sort of man we want? He has been 
given the lie, and has swallowed the insult. Is that the sort 
of man we want? I answer, No! With all the force of my 
conviction, I answer, No!’ 

And then he signed and dated the letter with an amateur’s 
pride, and looked to be famous by the morrow. 

Dick, who had heard nothing of the matter, was up first on 
that inauspicious day, and took the journal to an arbour in the 
garden. He found his father’s manifesto in one column; and 
in another a leading article. ‘No one that we are aware of,’ 
ran the article, ‘had consulted Mr. Naseby on the subject, but 
if he had been appealed to by the whole body of electors, his 
letter would be none the less ungenerous and unjust to Mr. 
Dalton. We do not choose to give the lie to Mr. Naseby, for 
we are too well aware of the consequences; but we shall ven- 
ture instead to print the facts of both cases referred to by this 
red-hot partisan in another portion of our issue. Mr. Naseby 
is of course a large proprietor in our neighbourhood; but 
fidelity to facts, decent feeling, and English grammar, are all 
of them qualities more important than the possession of land. 
Mr. N—— is doubtless a great man; in his large gardens and 
that half mile of greenhouses, where he has probably ripened 
his intellect and temper, he may say what he will to his hired 
vassals, but (as the Scotch say )— 


here 
He mauna think to domineer. 


Liberalism,’ continued the anonymous journalist, ‘is of too 
free and sound a growth,’ &c. 
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Richard Naseby read the whole thing from beginning to end; 
and a crushing shame fell upon his spirit. His father had 
played the fool; he had gone out noisily to war, and come back 
with confusion. The moment that his trumpets sounded, he 
had been disgracefully unhorsed. There was no question as to 
the facts; they were one and all against the Squire. Richard 
would have given his ears to have suppressed the issue ; but as 
that could not be done, he had his horse saddled, and furnishing 
himself with a convenient staff, rode off at once to Thymebury. 

The editor was at breakfast in a large, sad apartment. The 
absence of furniture, the extreme meanness of the meal, and 
the haggard, bright-eyed, consumptive look of the culprit, 
unmanned our hero; but he clung: to his stick, and was stout 
and warlike. 

‘You wrote the article in this morning’s paper?’ he de- 
manded. 

‘You are young Mr. Naseby? I published it,’ replied the 
editor, rising. 

‘My father is an old man,’ said Richard ; and then with an 
outburst, ‘ And a damned sight finer fellow than either you or 
Dalton!’ He stopped and swallowed; he was determined that 
all should go with regularity. ‘I have but one question to put 
to you, sir,’ he resumed. ‘Granted that my father was mis- 
informed, would it not have been more decent to withhold 
the letter and communicate with him in private?’ 

‘Believe me,’ returned the editor, ‘ that alternative was not 
open tome. Mr. Naseby told me in a note that he had sent 
his letter to three other journals, and in fact threatened me with 
what he called exposure if I kept it back from mine. I am 
really concerned at what has happened; I sympathise and 
approve of your emotion, young gentleman ; but the attack on 
Mr. Dalton was gross, very gross, and I had no choice but to 
offer him my columns to reply. Party has its duties, sir,’ added 
the scribe, kindling, as one who should propose a sentiment ; 
‘and the attack was gross.’ 

Richard stood for half a minute digesting the answer; and 
then the god of fair play came uppermost in his heart, and 
murmuring ‘Good morning,’ he made his escape into the 
street. 

His horse was not hurried on the way home, and he was late 
for breakfast. The Squire was standing with his back to the 
fire in a state bordering on apoplexy, his fingers violently knitted 
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under his coat tails. As Richard came in, he opened and shut 
his mouth like a cod-fish, and his eyes protruded. 

‘Have you seen that, sir?’ he cried, nodding towards the 
paper. 

‘Yes, sir, said Richard. 

‘Oh, you've read it, have you?’ 

¢ Yes, I have read it,’ replied Richard, looking at his foot. 

‘Well,’ demanded the old gentleman, ‘and what have you 
to say to it, sir?’ | 

‘You seem to have been misinformed,’ said Dick. 

‘Well? What then? Is your mind so sterile, sir? Have 
you not a word of comment? no proposal ?’ 

‘I fear, sir, you must apologise to Mr. Dalton. It would be 
more handsome, indeed it would be only just, and a free acknow- 
ledgment would go far—’ Richard paused, no language appear- 
ing delicate enough to suit the case. 

‘That is a suggestion which should have come from me, sir,’ 
roared the father. ‘It is out of place upon your lips. It is not 
the thought of a loyal son. Why, sir, if my father had been 
plunged in such deplorable circumstances, I should have thrashed 
the editor of that vile sheet within an inch of his life. I should 
have thrashed the man, sir. It would have been the action of 
an ass; but it would have shown that I had the blood and the 
natural affections ofa man. Son? You are no son, no son of 
mine, sir!’ 

‘Sir!’ said Dick. 

‘T’'ll tell you what you are, sir,’ pursued the Squire. ‘ You’re 
a Benthamite. I disown you. Your mother would have died 
for shame; there was no modern cant about your mother; she 
thought—she said to me, sir—I’m glad she’s in her grave, 
Dick Naseby. Misinformed! Misinformed, sir? Have you no 
loyalty, no spring, no natural affections? Are you clockwork, 
hey? Away? This is no place for you. Away!’ (waving his 
hands in the air). ‘Go away! Leave me!’ 

At this moment Dick beat a retreat in a disarray of nerves, 
a whistling and clamour of his own arteries, and in short in 
such a final bodily disorder as made him alike incapable of 
speech or hearing. And in the midst of all this turmoil, 
a sense of unpardonable injustice remained graven in his 
memory. 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN THE ADMIRAL’S NAME, 


THERE was no return to the subject. Dick and his father were 
henceforth on terms of coldness. The upright old gentleman 
grew more upright when he met his son, buckrammed with 
immortal anger; he asked after Dick’s health, and discussed the 
weather and the crops with an appalling courtesy; his pronun- 
ciation was point-de-vice, his voice was distant, distinct, and 
sometimes almost trembling with suppressed indignation. 

As for Dick, it seemed to him as if his life had come abruptly 
toanend. He came out of his theories and clevernesses; his 
premature man-of-the-worldness, on which he had prided him- 
self on his travels, ‘shrank like a thing ashamed’ before this 
real sorrow. Pride, wounded honour, pity and respect tussled 
together daily in his heart; and now he was within an ace of 
throwing himself upon his father’s mercy, and now of slipping 
forth at night and coming back no more to Naseby House. He 
suffered from the sight of his father, nay, even from the neigh- 
bourhood of this familiar valley, where every corner had its 
legend, and he was besieged with memories of childhood. If he 
fled into a new land, and among none but strangers, he might 
escape his destiny, who knew? and begin again light-heartedly. 
From that chief peak of the hills, that now and then, like an 
uplifted finger, shone in an arrow of sunlight through the 
broken clouds, the shepherd in clear weather might perceive 
the shining of the sea. There, he thought, was hope. But his 
heart failed him when he saw the Squire; and he remained. 
His fate was not that of the voyager by sea and land; he was 
to travel in the spirit, and begin his journey sooner than he 
supposed. 

For it chanced one day that his walk led him into a portion 
of the uplands which was almost unknown to him. Scrambling 
through some rough woods, he came out upon a moorland reach- 
ing towards the hills. A few lofty Scotch firs grew hard by upon 
a knoll; a clear fountain near the foot of the knoll sent up a 
miniature streamlet which meandered in the heather. A shower 


had just skimmed by, but now the sun shone brightly, and the 


air smelt of the pines and the grass. On a stone under the 
trees sat a young lady sketching. We have learned to think of 
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women in a sort of symbolic transfiguration, based on clothes ; 
and one of the readiest ways in which we conceive our mistress 
is as a composite thing, principally petticoats. But humanity 
has triumphed over clothes; the look, the touch of a dress has 
become alive; and the woman who stitched herself into these 
material integuments, has now permeated right through and 
gone out to the tip of her skirt. It was only a black dress that 
caught Dick Naseby’s eye; but it took possession of his mind, 
and all other thoughts departed. He drew near, and the girl 
turned round. Her face startled him; it was a face he wanted ; 
and he took it in at once like breathing air. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, taking off his hat, ‘ you are 
sketching.’ 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, ‘for my own amusement. I despise 
the thing.’ 

‘Ten to one, you do yourself injustice,’ returned Dick. 
‘ Besides, it’s a freemasonry. I sketch myself, and you know 
what that implies.’ 

‘No. What?’ she asked. 

‘Two things, he answered. ‘First, that I am no very 
difficult critic; and second, that I have a right to see your 
picture.’ 

She covered the block with both her hands. ‘Oh, no,’ she 
said; ‘I am ashamed.’ 

‘Indeed, I might give you a hint,’ said Dick. ‘ Although 
no artist myself, I have known many; in Paris I had many for 
friends, and used to prowl among studios.’ 

‘In Paris?’ she cried, with a leap of light into her eyes. 
‘Did you ever meet Mr. Van Tromp ?’ 

‘I? Yes. Why, you’re not the Admiral’s daughter, are 
you?’ 

‘The Admiral? Do they call him that?’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
how nice, how nice of them! It is the younger men who call 
him so, is it not?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick, somewhat heavily. 

‘You can understand now,’ she said, with an unspeakable 
accent of contented noble-minded pride, ‘why it is I do not 
choose to show my sketch. Van Tromp’s daughter! The 
Admiral’s daughter! I delight in that name. The Admiral! 
And so you know my father ?’ 3 

‘Well,’ said Dick, ‘I met him often; we were even intimate. 
He may have mentioned my name—Naseby.’ 
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‘ He writes so little. He is so busy, so devoted to his art! 
I have had a half wish,’ she added laughing, ‘that my father 
was a plainer man, whom I could help—to whom I could be a 
credit; but only sometimes, you know, and with only half my 
heart. For a great painter! You have seen his works?’ 

‘I have seen some of them,’ returned Dick; ‘they—they 
are very nice.’ | 

She laughed aloud. ‘Nice?’ she repeated. ‘I see you 
don’t care much for art.’ 

‘Not much,’ he admitted; ‘but I know that many people 
are glad to buy Mr. Van Tromp’s pictures.’ 

‘Call him the Admiral!’ she cried. ‘It sounds kindly and 
familiar; and I like to think that he is appreciated and looked 
up to by young painters. He has not always been appreciated ; 
he had a cruel life for many years; and when I think ’—there 
were tears in her eyes—‘ when I[ think of that, I feel inclined 
to be a fool,’ she broke off. ‘And now I shall go home. You 
have filled me full of happiness; for think, Mr. Naseby, I have 
not seen my father since I was six years old; and yet he is in 
my thoughts all day! You must come and call on me; my 
aunt will be delighted, Iam sure; and then you will tell me 
all—all about my father, will you not ?’ 

Dick helped her to get her sketching traps together; and 
when all was ready, she gave Dick her hand and a frank return 
of pressure. 

‘You are my father’s friend,’ she said; ‘ we shall be great 
friends too. You must come and see me soon.’ 

Then she was gone down the hillside at a run; and Dick 
stood by himself in a state of some bewilderment and even dis- 
tress. There were elements of laughter in the business; but the 
black dress, and the face that belonged to it, and the hand that 
he had held in his, inclined him to a serious view. What was 
he, under the circumstances, called upon to do? Perhaps to 
avoid the girl? Well, he would think about that. Perhaps to 
break the truth to her? Why, ten to one, such was her infatua- 
tion, he would fail. Perhaps to keep up the illusion, to colour 
the raw facts; to help her to false ideas, while yet not plainly 
stating falsehoods? Well, he would see about that; he would 


-also see about avoiding the girl. He saw about this last so 


well, that the next afternoon beheld him on his way to visit 


her. 
In the meantime the girl had gone straight home, light as a 
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bird, tremulous with joy, to the little cottage where she lived 
alone with a maiden aunt; and to that lady, a grim, sixty years 
old Scotchwoman, with a nodding head, communicated news of 
her encounter and invitation. ; 

‘A friend of his?’ cried the aunt. ‘What like is he? 
What did ye say was his name ?’ 

She was dead silent, and stared at the old woman darkling. 
Then very slowly, ‘I said he was my father’s friend; I have 
invited him to my house, and come he shall,’ she said; and 
with that she walked off to her room, where she sat staring at 
the wallall the evening. Miss M‘Glashan, for that was the aunt’s 
name, read a large bible in the kitchen with some of the joys of 
martyrdom. ! 

It was perhaps half-past three when Dick presented himself, 
rather scrupulously dressed, before the cottage door ; he knocked, 
and a voice bade him enter. The kitchen, which opened 
directly off the garden, was somewhat darkened by foliage; but 
he could see her as she approached from the far end to meet 
him. This second sight of her surprised him. Her strong 
black brows spoke of temper easily aroused and hard to quiet ; 
her mouth was small, nervous and weak; there was something 
dangerous and sulky underlying, in her nature, much that was 
honest, compassionate, and even noble. 

‘ My father’s name,’ she said, ‘has made you very welcome.’ 

And she gave him her hand, with a sort of curtsey. It was 
a pretty greeting, although somewhat mannered ; and Dick felt 
himself among the gods. She led him through the kitchen to 
a parlour, and presented him to Miss M‘Glashan. 

‘Esther,’ said the aunt, ‘see and make Mr. Naseby his tea.’ 

And as soon as the girl was gone upon this hospitable intent, 
the old woman crossed the room and came quite near to Dick 
as if in menace. 

‘Ye know that man?’ she asked in an imperious whisper. 

‘Mr, Van Tromp?’ said Dick. ‘ Yes, I know him.’ 

‘Well, and what brings ye here?’ she said. ‘I couldn’t 
save the mother—her that’s dead—but the bairn!’ She had a 
note in her voice that filled poor Dick with consternation. 
‘Man,’ she went on, ‘ what is it now? Is it money?’ 

‘My dear lady,’ said Dick, ‘I think you misinterpret my 
position, I am young Mr. Naseby of Naseby House. My ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Van Tromp is really very slender; [ am 
only afraid that Miss Van Tromp has exaggerated our intimacy 
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in her own imagination. I know positively nothing of his 
private affairs, and do not care to know. I met him casually 
in Paris—that is all.’ 

Miss M‘Glashan drew a long breath. ‘In Paris ?’ she said. 
‘Well, and what do you think of him ?—what do ye think of 
him ?’ she repeated, with a different scansion, as Richard, who 
had not much taste for such a question, kept her waiting for an 
answer. 

‘I found him a very agreeable companion,’ he said. 

‘Aye,’ said she, ‘did ye! And how does he win his bread ?’ 

‘I fancy,’ he gasped, ‘that Mr. Van Tromp has many 
generous friends.’ 

‘1’ll warrant!’ she sneered; and before Dick could find 
more to say, she was gone from the room. 

Esther returned with the tea-things, and sat down. 

‘ Now,’ she said cosily, ‘ tell me all about my father.’ 

‘He ’— stammered Dick, ‘ he is a very agreeable companion.’ 

‘TI shall begin to think it is more than you are, Mr. Naseby,’ 
she said, with a laugh. ‘I am his daughter, you forget. Begin 
at the beginning, and tell me all you have seen of him, all he 
said and all you answered. You must have met somewhere; 
begin with that.’ 

So with that he began: how he had found the Admiral 
painting in a café ; how his art so possessed him that he could 
not wait till he got home to—well, to dash off his idea; how 
(this in reply to a question), his idea consisted of a cock crowing 
and two hens eating corn; how he was fond of cocks and hens ; 
how this did not lead him to neglect more ambitious forms of 
art ; how he had a picture in his studio of a Greek subject 
which was said to be remarkable from several points of view; 
how no one had seen it nor knew the precise site of the studio 
in which it was being vigorously though secretly confected ; 
how (in answer to a suggestion), this shyness was common to 
the Admiral, Michelangelo, and others; how they (Dick and 
Van Tromp) had struck up an acquaintance at once, and dined 
together that same night; how he (the Admiral) had once 
given money to a beggar ; how he spoke with effusion of his 
little daughter ; how he had once borrowed money to send her 
a doll—a trait worthy of Newton, she being then in her nine- 
teenth year at least; how, if the doll never arrived (which it 
appeared it never did), the trait was only more characteristic of 
the highest order of creative intellect ; how he was—no, not 
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beautiful—striking, yes, Dick would go so far, decidedly striking 
in appearance ; how his boots were made to lace and his coat 
was black, not cut-away, a frock; and so on, and so on by the 
yard. It was astonishing how few lies were necessary. After 
all, people exaggerated the difficulty of life. A little steering, 
just a touch of the rudder now and then, and with a willing 
listener there is no limit to the domain of equivocal speech. 
Sometimes Miss M‘Glashan made a freezing sojourn in the 
parlour ; and then the task seemed unaccountably more difficult ; 
but to Esther, who was all eyes and ears, her face alight with 
interest, his stream of language flowed without break or stumble, 
and his mind was ever fertile in ingenious evasions and— 

What an afternoon it was for Esther! 

‘Ah!’ she said at last, ‘it’s good to hear all this! My 
aunt, you should know, is narrow and too religious; she cannot 
understand an artist’s life. It does not frighten me,’ she added 
grandly ; ‘I am an artist’s daughter.’ 

With that speech, Dick consoled himself for his imposture ; 
she was not deceived so grossly after all; and then if a fraud, 
was not the fraud piety itself?—and what could be more obli- 
gatory than to keep alive in the heart of a daughter that filial 
trust and honour which, even although misplaced, became her 
like a jewel of the mind? There might be another thought, a 
shade of cowardice, a selfish desire to please; poor Dick was 
merely human; and what would you have had him do? 


CHAPTER IV. 


ESTHER ON THE FILIAL RELATION. 


A montH later Dick and Esther met at the stile beside the 
cross roads; had there been anyone to see them but the birds 
and summer insects, it would have been remarked that they met 
after a different fashion from the day before. Dick took her in 
his arms, and their lips were set together for a long while. 
Then he held her at arm’s length, and they looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. 

‘Esther!’ he said ; you should have heard his voice ! 

‘Dick !’ said she. 

‘My darling !’ 

It was some time before they started far their walk; he 
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kept an arm about her, and their sides were close together as 
they walked; the sun, the birds, the west wind running among 
the trees, a pressure, a look, the grasp tightening round a single 
finger, these things stood them in lieu of thought and filled 
their hearts with joy. The path they were following led them 
through a wood of pine-trees carpeted with heather and blue- 
berry, and upon this pleasant carpet, Dick, not without some 
seriousness, made her sit down. 

‘Esther!’ he began, ‘there is something you ought to 
know. You know my father is a rich man, and you would 
think, now that we love each other, we might marry when we 
pleased. But I fear, darling, we may have long to wait, and 
shall want all our courage.’ 

‘I have courage for anything,’ she said, ‘I have all I want; 
with you and my father, I am so well off, and waiting is made 
so happy, that I could wait a lifetime and not weary.’ 

He had a sharp pang at the mention of the Admiral. ‘ Hear 
me out,’ he continued. ‘I ought to have told you this before ; 
but it is a thought I shrink from; if it were possible, I should 
not tell you even now. My poor father and I are scarce on 
speaking terms.’ 

‘Your father,’ she repeated, turning pale. 

‘It must sound strange to you; but yet I cannot think I 
am to blame,’ he said. ‘I will tell you how it happened.’ 

‘Oh, Dick!’ she said, when she had heard him to an end, 
‘how brave you are,and how proud. Yet I would not be proud 
with a father. I would tell him all.’ 

‘What!’ cried Dick, ‘go in months after, and brag that I 
had meant to thrash the man, and then didn’t. And why? 
Because my father had made a bigger ass of himself than I 
supposed. My dear, that’s nonsense.’ 

She winced at his words and drew away. ‘ But when that 
is all he asks,’ she pleaded. ‘If he only knew that you had 
felt that impulse, it would make him so proud and happy. He 
would see you were his own son after all, and had the same 
thoughts and the same chivalry of spirit. And then you did 
yourself injustice when you spoke just now. It was because the 
editor was weak and poor and excused himself, that you re- 
pented your first determination. Had he been a big red man, 
with whiskers, you would have beaten him—you know you 
would—if Mr. Naseby had been ten times more committed. Do 
you think, if you can tell it to me, and I understand at once, 
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that it would be more difficult to tell it to your own father, 
or that he would not be more ready to sympathise with you 
than I am? And I love you, Dick; but then he is your 
father.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Dick, desperately, ‘ you do not understand ; 
you do not know what it is to be treated with daily want of com- 
prehension and daily small injustices, through childhood and boy- 
hood and manhood, until you despair of a hearing, until the 
thing rides you like a nightmare, until you almost hate the 
sight of the man you love, and who's your father after all. In 
short, Esther, you don’t know what it is to have a father, and 
that’s what blinds you.’ 

‘I see,’ she said musingly, ‘ you mean that I am fortunate 
in my father. But I am not so fortunate after all; you forget, 
I do not know him; it is you who know him; he is already 
more your father than mine.’ And here she took his hand. 
Dick’s heart had grown as cold as ice. ‘But I am sorry for 
you, too,’ she continued, ‘ it must be very sad and lonely.’ 

‘You misunderstand me,’ said Dick,chokingly ‘ My father 
is the best man I know in all this world; he is worth a hundred 
of me, only he doesn’t understand me, and he can’t be made 
to.’ 

There was a silence for a while. ‘ Dick,’ she began again, 
‘Iam going to ask a favour, it’s the first since you said you loved 
me. May I see your father—see him pass, I mean, where he 
will not observe me ?’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Dick. 

‘It is a fancy; you forget, I am romantic about fathers.’ 

The hint was enough for Dick; he consented with haste, 
and full of hang-dog penitence and disgust, took her down by a 
backway and planted her in the shrubbery, whence she might 
see the Squire ride by to dinner. There they both sat silent, 
but holding hands, for nearly half an hour. At last the trotting 
of a horse sounded in the distance, the park gates opened with 
a clang, and then Mr. Naseby appeared, with stooping shoulders 
and a heavy, bilious countenance, languidly rising to the trot. 
Esther recognised him at once; she had often seen him before, 
though with her huge indifference for all that lay outside the 
circle of her love, she had never so much as wondered who he 
was ; but now she recognised him, and found him ten years 
older, leaden and springless, and stamped by an. abiding 
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‘Oh Dick, Dick!’ she said, and the tears began to shine 
upon her face as she hid it in his bosom; his own fell thickly 
too. They had a sad walk home, and that night, full of love 
and good counsel, Dick exerted every art to please his father, 
to convince him of his respect and affection, to heal up this 
breach of kindness, and reunite two hearts. But alas! the 
Squire was sick and peevish; he had been all day glooming 
over Dick’s estrangement—for so he put it to himself, and now 
with growls, cold words, and the cold shoulder, he beat off all 
advances, and entrenched himself in a just resentment. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER MAKES HIS DEBUT AT HOME. 


Tuat took place upon a Tuesday. On the Thursday following, 
as Dick was walking by appointment, earlier than usual, in the 
direction of the cottage, he was appalled to meet in the lane a 
fly from Thymebury, containing the human form of Miss 
M‘Glashan. The lady did not deign to remark him in her 
passage, her face was suffused with tears, and expressed much 
concern for the packages by which she was surrounded. He 
stood still, and asked himself what this circumstance might por- 
tend. It was so beautiful a day that he was loth to forecast 
evil, yet something must perforce have happened at the cottage, 
and that of a decisive nature; for here was Miss M‘Glashan on 
her travels, with a small patrimony in brown paper parcels, and 
the old lady’s bearing implied hot battle and unqualified defeat. 
Was the house to be closed against him? Was Esther left 
alone, or had some new protector made his appearance from 
among the millions of Europe? It is the character of love to 
loathe the near relatives of the loved one; chapters in the 
history of the human race have justified this feeling, and the 
conduct of uncles, in particular, has frequently met with censure 
from the independent novelist. Miss M‘Glashan was now seen 
in the rosy colours of regret ; whoever succeeded her, Dick felt 
the change would be for the worse. He hurried forward in this 
spirit; his anxiety grew upon him with every step; as he en- 
tered the garden a voice fell upon his ear, and he was once more 
arrested, not this time by doubt, but by indubitable certainty 
of ill. 
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The thunderbolt had fallen; the Admiral was here. 

Dick would have retreated, in the panic terror of the moment; 
but Esther kept a bright look-out when her lover was expected. 
Ina twinkling she was by his side, brimful of news and pleasure, 
too glad to notice his embarrassment, and in one of those golden 
transports of exultation which transcend not only words but 
caresses. She took him by the end of the fingers (reaching for- 
ward to take them, for her great preoccupation was to save 
time), she drew him towards her, pushed him past her in the 
door, and planted him face to face with Mr. Van Tromp, ina 
suit of French country velveteens and with a remarkable car- 
buncle on his nose. Then, as though this was the end of what 
she could endure in the way of joy, Esther turned and ran out of 
the room. 

The two men remained looking at each other with some 
confusion on both sides. Van Tromp was naturally the first to 
recover; he put out his hand with a fine gesture. 

‘And you know my little lass, my Esther?’ he said. ‘This 
is pleasant, this is what I have conceived of home. A strange 
word for the old rover; but we all have a taste for home and 
the homelike, disguise it how we may. It has brought me here, 
Mr. Naseby,’ he concluded, with an intonation that would have 
made his fortune on the stage, so just,so sad, so dignified, so 
like a man of the world and a philosopher, ‘ and you see a man 
who is content.’ 

‘I see, said Dick. 

‘Sit down,’ continued the parasite, setting the example. 
‘Fortune has gone against me. (I am just sirrupping a little 
brandy—after my journey.) I was going down, Mr. Naseby ; 
between you and me, I was décavé; I borrowed fifty francs, 
smuggled my valise past the concierge—a work of considerable 
tact—and here I am!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dick; ‘and here you are.’ He was quite idiotic. 

Esther, at this moment, re-entered the room. 

‘Are you glad to see him?’ she whispered in his ear, the 
pleasure in her voice almost bursting through the whisper into 
song. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Dick, ‘ very.’ 

‘I knew you would be,’ she replied; ‘I told him how you 
loved him.’ 

‘Help yourself, said the Admiral, ‘ help yourself; and let us 
drink to a new existence.’ 
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‘To a new existence, repeated Dick; and he raised the 
tumbler to his lips, but set it down untasted. He had had 
enough of novelties for one day. 

Esther was sitting on astool beside her father’s feet, holding 
her knees in her arms, and looking with pride from one to the 
other of her two visitors. Her eyes were so bright that you 
were never sure if there were tears in them or not; little 
voluptuous shivers ran about her body; sometimes she nestled 
her chin into her throat, sometimes threw back her head, with 
ecstasy; in a word, she was in that state when it is said of 
people that they cannot contain themselves for happiness. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the agony of Richard. 

And, in the meantime, Van Tromp ran on interminably. 

‘I never forget a friend,’ said he, ‘nor yet an enemy: of 
the latter, I never had but two—myself and the public; and I 
fancy I have had my vengeance pretty freely out of both.’ He 
chuckled. ‘ But those days are done. Van Tromp is no more. 


-He Was a man who had successes; I believe you knew I had 


successes—to which we shall refer no farther,’ pulling down his 
neckcloth with a smile. ‘That man exists no more: by an 
exercise of will I have destroyed him. There is something like 
it in the poets. First, a brilliant and conspicuous career—the 
observed, I may say, of all observers, including the bum-baily: 
and then, presto! a quiet, sly, old, rustic bonhomme, cultivating 
roses. In Paris, Mr. Naseby— 
‘ Call him Richard, father,’ said Esther. 

- © Richard, if he will allow me. Indeed, we are old friends, 
and now near neighbours; and, @ propos, how are we off for 
neighbours, Richard? The cottage stands, I think, upon your 
father’s land—a family which I respect—and the wood, I under- 
stand, is Lord Trevanion’s. Not that I care; I am an old 
Bohemian. I have cut society with a cut direct; I cut it when 
Iwas prosperous, and now I reap my reward, and can cut it with 
dignity in mydeclension. These are our little amours propres, 
my daughter: your father must respect himself. Thank you, 
yes; just a leetle, leetle, tiny—thanks, thanks; you spoil me. 
But, as I was saying, Richard, or was about to say, my daughter 
has been allowed to rust; her aunt was a mere duenna; hence, 
in parenthesis, Richard, her distrust of me; my nature and that 
of the duenna are poles asunder—poles! But, now that I am 
here, now that I have given up the fight, and live henceforth for 
one only of my works—lI have the modesty to say it is my best 
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—my daughter—well, we shall put all that to rights. The 
neighbours, Richard ?’ 

Dick was understood to say that there were many good 
families in the Vale of Thyme. 

‘You shall introduce us,’ said the Admiral. 

Dick’s shirt was wet; he made a lumbering excuse to go; 
which Esther explained to herself by a fear of intrusion, and so 
set down to the merit side of Dick’s account, while she pro- 
ceeded to detain him. 

‘Before our walk?’ she cried. ‘Never! I must have my 
walk.’ 

‘ Let us all go,’ said the Admiral, rising. 

‘You do not know that you are wanted,’ she cried, leaning 
on his shoulder with a caress. ‘I might wish to speak to my 
old friend about my new father. But you shall come to-day, 
you shall do all you want; I have set my heart on spoiling 
you.’ 

‘I will just take one drop more,’ said the Admiral, stooping 
to help himself to brandy. ‘ It is surprising how this journey 
has fatigued me. But Iam growing old, I am growing old, I 
am growing old, and—I regret to add—bald.’ 

He cocked a white wide-awake coquettishly upon his head— 
the habit of the lady-killer clung to him; and Esther had 
already thrown on her hat, and was ready, while he was still 
studying the result in a mirror: the carbuncle had somewhat 
painfully arrested his attention. 

‘We are papa now; we must be respectable,’ he said to 
Dick, in explanation of his dandyism: and then he went toa 
bundle and chose himself a staff. Where were the elegant canes 
of his Parisian epoch? This was a support for age, and designed 
for rustic scenes. Dick began to see and appreciate the man’s 
enjoyment in a new part, when he saw how carefully he had 
‘made it up.’ He had invented a gait for this first country 
stroll with his daughter, which was admirably in key. He 
walked with fatigue; he leaned upon the staff; he looked 
round him with a sad, smiling sympathy on all that he beheld ; 
he even asked the name of a plant, and rallied himself gently 
for an old town bird, ignorant of nature. ‘This country life 
will make me young again,’ he sighed. They reached the top 
of the hill towards the first hour of evening; the sun was de- 
scending heaven, the colour had all drawn into the west; the 
hills were modelled in their least contour by the soft, slanting 
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shine; and the wide moorlands, veined with glens and hazel- 
woods, ran west and north in a hazy glory of light. Then the 
painter wakened in Van Tromp. 

‘ Gad, Dick,’ he cried, ¢ what value !’ 

An ode in four hundred lines would not have seemed so 
touching to Esther; her eyes filled with happy tears; yes, here 
was the father of whom she had dreamed, whom Dick had de- 
scribed; simple, enthusiastic, unworldly, kind, a painter at 
heart, and a fine gentleman in manner. 

And just then the Admiral perceived a house by the wayside, 
and something depending over the house door which might be 
construed as a sign by the hopeful and thirsty. 

‘Ts that,’ he asked, pointing with his stick, ‘an inn?’ 

There was a marked change in his voice, as though he 
attached importance to the inquiry: Esther listened, hoping she 
should hear wit or wisdom. 

Dick said it was. 

‘ You know it ?’ inquired the Admiral. 

‘I have passed it a hundred times, but that is all,’ replied 
Dick. 

‘ Ah,’ said Van Tromp, with a smile, and shaking his head ; 
‘you are not an old campaigner; you have the world to learn. 
Now I, you see, find an inn so very near my own home, and my 
first thought is—my neighbours. I shall go forward and make 
my neighbour’s acquaintance ; no, you needn’t come; I shall 
not be a moment.’ 

And he walked off briskly towards the inn, leaving Dick alone 
with Esther on the road. 

‘Dick,’ she exclaimed, ‘ I am so glad to get a word with you ; 
Iam so happy, I have such a thousand things to say; and I 
want you to do mea favour. Imagine, he has come without a 
paint-box, without an easel; and I want him to have all. I 
want you to get them for me in Thymebury. You saw, this 
moment, how his heart turned to painting. They can’t live 
without it,’ she added ; meaning perhaps Van Tromp and Michel- 
angelo. 

Up to that moment, she had observed nothing amiss in Dick’s 
behaviour. She was too happy to be curious ; and his silence, in 
presence of the great and good being whom she called her father, 
had seemed both natural and praiseworthy. But now that they 
were alone, she became conscicus of a barrier between her lover 
and herself, and alarm sprang up in her heart. 
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‘Dick,’ she cried, ‘ you don’t love me.’ 

‘I do that,’ he said heartily. 

‘But you are unhappy; you are strange; you—you are not 
glad to see my father,’ she concluded, with a break in her voice. 

‘Esther,’ he said, ‘I tell you that I love you; if you love me, 
you know what that means, and that all I wish is to see you 
happy. Do you think I cannot enjoy your pleasures? Esther, 
Ido. If Iam uneasy, if I am alarmed, if—. Oh, believe me, 
try and believe in me,’ he cried, giving up argument with per- 
haps a happy inspiration. 

But the girl’s suspicions were aroused; and though she 
pressed the matter no farther (indeed, her father was already 
seen returning), it byno means left her thoughts. At one moment 
she simply resented the selfishness of a man who had obtruded 
his dark looks and passionate language on her joy; for there 
is nothing that a woman can less easily forgive than the lan- 
guage of a passion which, even if only for the moment, she 
does not share. At another, she suspected him of jealousy 
against her father ; and for that, although she could see excuses 
for it, she yet despised him. And at least, in one way or the 
other, here was the dangerous beginning of a separation between 
two hearts. Esther found herself at variance with her sweetest 
friend; she could no longer look into his heart and find it 
written with the same language as her own; she could no 
longer think of him as the sun which radiated happiness upon 
her life, for she had turned to him once, and he had breathed 
upon her black and chilly, radiated blackness and frost. To 
put the whole matter in a word, she was beginning, although 
ever so slightly, to fall out of love. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRODIGAL FATHER GOES ON FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


WE will not follow all the steps of the Admiral’s return and 
installation, but hurry forward towards the catastrophe, merely 
chronicling by the way a few salient fincidents, wherein we 
must rely entirely upon the evidence of Richard, for Esther to 
this day has never opened her mouth upon this trying passage 
of her life, and as for the Admiral—well, that naval officer, 
although still alive, and now more suitably installed in a sea- 
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port town where he has a telescope and a flag in his front 
garden, is incapable of throwing the slightest gleam of light 
upon the affair. Often and often has he remarked to the 
present writer: ‘If I know what it was all about, sir, Pl be—’ 
in short, be what I hope he will not. And then he will look 
across at his daughter’s portrait, a photograph, shake his head 
with an amused appearance, and mix himself another grog by 
way of consolation. Once I have heard him go farther, and 
express his feelings with regard to Esther in a single but eloquent 
word. ‘A minx, sir,’ he said, not in anger, rather in amusement ; 
and he cordially drank her health upon the back of it. His 
worst enemy must admit him to be a man without malice; he 
never bore a grudge in his life, lacking the necessary taste and 
industry of attention. 

Yet it was during this obscure period that the drama was 
really performed ; and its scene was in the heart of Esther, shut 
away from all eyes. Had this warm, upright, sullen girl been 
differently used by destiny, had events come upon her even in 
a different succession, for some things lead easily to others, the 
whole course of this tale would have been changed, and Esther 
never would have run away. As it was, through a series of acts 
and words of which we know but few, and a series of thoughts 
which anyone may imagine for himself, she was awakened in 
four days from the dream of a life. 

The first tangible cause of disenchantment was when Dick 
brought home a painter’s arsenal on Friday evening. The 
Admiral was in the chimney-corner, once more ‘sirrupping’ 
some brandy and water, and Esther sat at the table at work. 
They both came forward to greet the new arrival; and the girl, 
relieving him of his monstrous burthen, proceeded to display 
her offerings to her father. Van Tromp’s countenance fell 
several degrees; he became quite querulous. 

‘God bless me, he said; and then, ‘I must really ask you 
not to interfere, child,’ in a tone of undisguised hostility. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘forgive me; I knew you had given up 
your art——’ 

..*Oh, yes!’ cried the Admiral; ‘I’ve done with it to the 
judgment-day !’. 

‘Pardon me: again,’ she said firmly, ‘ but I do not, I cannot 
think that you are right m this. Suppose the world is unjust, 
suppose that no one understands you, you have still:a-duty to 
yourself. And, oh, don’t spoil the pleasure of your coming 
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home to me; show me that you can be my father and yet not 
neglect your destiny. I am not like some daughters; I will 
not be jealous of your art, and [ will try to understand it.’ 

The situation was odiously farcical. Richard groaned under 
it; he longed to leap forward and denounce the humbug. And 
the humbug himself? Do you fancy he was easier in his mind? 
I am sure, on the other hand, that he was acutely miserable ; 
and he betrayed his sufferings by a perfectly silly and undignified 
access of temper, during which he broke his pipe in several 
pieces, threw his brandy and water in the fire, and employed 
words which were very plain although the drift of them was 
somewhat vague. It was of very brief duration. Van Tromp 
was himself again, and in a most delightful humour within three 
minutes of the first explosion. 

‘I am an old fool,’ he said frankly. ‘I was spoiled when a 
child. As for you, Esther, you take after your mother; you 
have a morbid sense of duty, particularly for others; strive 
against it, my dear—strive against it. And as for the pigments, 
well, [’ll use them, some of these days; and to show that I’m 
in earnest, I’ll get Dick here to prepare a canvas.’ 

Dick was put to this menial task forthwith, the Admiral not 
even watching how he did, but quite occupied with another 
grog and a pleasant vein of talk. ‘ 

A little after Esther arose, and making some pretext, good: 
or bad, went off to bed. Dick was left hobbled by the canvas, 
and was subjected to Van Tromp for about an hour. 

The next day, Saturday, it is believed that little intercourse 
took place between Esther and her father; but towards the 
afternoon Dick met the latter returning from the direction of 
the inn, where he had struck up quite a friendship with the 
landlord. Dick wondered who paid for these excursions, and 
at the thought that the reprobate must get his pocket money 
where he got his board and lodging, from poor Esther’s gene- 
rosity, he had it almost in his heart to knock the old gentle- 
man down. He, on his part, was full of airs and graces and 
geniality. 

‘Dear Dick,’ he said, taking his arm, ‘this is neighbourly of 
you; it shows your tact to meet me when I had a wish for you. 
I am in pleasant spirits; and it is then that I desire a friend.’ 

‘Tam glad to hear you are so happy,’ retorted Dick bitterly. 
‘There’s certainly not much to trouble you.’ 


‘No,’ assented the Admiral, ‘not much. I got out of it in 
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time ; and here—well, here everything pleases me. I am plain 
in my tastes. ‘A propos, you have never asked me how I liked 
my daughter ?’ 

‘No,’ said Dick roundly; ‘I certainly have not.’ 

‘Meaning you will not. And why, Dick? She is my 
daughter, of course; but then I am a man of the world and 
a man of taste, and perfectly qualified to give an opinion with 
impartiality—yes, Dick, with impartiality. Frankly, I am not 
disappointed in her. She has good looks; she has them from 
her mother. So I may say I chose her looks. She is devoted, 
quite devoted to me 

‘She is the best woman in the world!’ broke out Dick. 

‘Dick, cried the Admiral, stopping short; ‘I have been 
expecting this. Let us—let us go back to the Trevanion Arms, 
and talk this matter out over a bottle.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ went Dick. ‘You have had far too much 
already.’ 

The parasite was on the point of resenting this; but a look 
at Dick’s face, and some recollection of the terms on which they 
had stood in Paris, came to the aid of his wisdom and restrained 
him. 

* As you please,’ he said; ‘although I don’t know what you 
mean—nor care. But let us walk, if you prefer it. You are 
still a young man; when you are my age But, however, 
to continue. You please me, Dick; you have pleased me from 
the first ; and to say truth, Esther is a trifle fantastic, and will 
be better when she is married. She has means of her own, as 
of course you are aware. They come, like the looks, from her 
poor, dear, good creature of a mother. She was blessed in her: 
mother. I mean she shall be blessed in her husband, and you 
are the man, Dick, you and not another. This very night I 
will sound her affections.’ 

Dick stood aghast. 

‘Mr. Van Tromp, I implore you,’ he said; ‘do what you 
please with yourself, but, for God’s sake, let your daughter 
alone.’ 

‘It is my duty,’ replied the Admiral, ‘and between our- 
selves, you rogue, my inclination too. I am as matchmaking 
as a dowager. It will be more discreet for you to stay away 
to-night. Farewell. You leave your case in good hands; I 
have the tact of these little matters by heart; it is not my first 
attempt.’ 
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All arguments were in vain; the old rascal stuck to his 
point ; nor did Richard conceal from himself how seriously this 
might injure his prospects, and he fought hard. Once there 
came a glimmer of hope. The Admiral again proposed an ad- 
journment to the ‘Trevanion Arms, and when Dick had once 
more refused, it hung for a moment in the balance whether 
or not the old toper would return there by himself. Had he 
done so, of course Dick could have taken to his heels, and 
warned Esther of what was coming, and of how it had begun. 
But the Admiral, after a pause, decided for the brandy at home, 
and made off in that direction. 

We have no details of the sounding. 

Next day the Admiral was observed in the parish church, 
very properly dressed. He found the places, and joined in 
response and hymn, as to the manner born; and his appearance, 
as he intended it should, attracted some attention among the 
worshippers. Old Naseby, for instance, had observed him. 

‘There was a drunken-looking blackguard opposite us in 
church,’ he said to his son as they drove home; ‘do you know 
who he was.’ 

‘Some fellow—Van Tromp, I believe,’ said Dick. 

‘A foreigner, too!’ observed the Squire. 

Dick could not sufficiently congratulate himself on the 
escape he had effected. Had the Admiral met. him with his 
father, what would have been the result? And could such a 
catastrophe be long postponed? It seemed to him as if the 
storm were nearly ripe; and it was so more nearly than he 
thought. 

He did not go to the cottage in the afternoon, withheld by 
fear and shane; but when dinner was over at Naseby House, 
and the Squire had gone off into a comfortable doze, Dick 
slipped out of the room, and ran across country, in part to save 
time, in part to save his own courage from growing cold; for 
he now hated the notion of the cottage or the Admiral, and if 
he did not hate, at least feared to think of Esther. He had no 
clue to her reflections ; but he could not conceal from his own 
heart that he must have sunk in her esteem, and the spectacle 
of her infatuation galled him like an insult. 

He knocked and was admitted. The room looked very much 
as on his last visit, with Esther at the table and Van Tromp 
beside the fire; but the expression of the two faces told a very 
different story. The girl was paler than usual; her eyes were 
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dark, the colour seemed to have faded from round about them, and 
her swiftest glance was as intent asa stare. The appearance of the 
Admiral, on the other hand, was rosy, and flabby, and moist ; his 
jowl hung over his shirt collar, his smile was loose and wandering, 
and he had so far relaxed the natural control of his eyes, that 
one of them was aimed inward, as if to watch the growth of the 
carbuncle. We are warned against bad judgments; but the 
Admiral was certainly not sober. He made no attempt to rise 
when Richard entered, but waved his pipe flightily in the air, 
and gave a leer of welcome. Esther took as little notice of him 
as might be. 

‘Aha! Dick!’ cried the painter. ‘I’ve been to church; I 
have, upon my word. And I saw you there, though you didn’t 
see me. And I saw a devilish pretty woman, by Gad. If it 
were not for this baldness, and a kind of crapulous air I can’t 
disguise from myself—if it weren’t for this and that and t’other 
thing—I—I’ve forgot what I was saying. Not that that matters, 
I’ve heaps of things to say. I’m in a communicative vein to- 
night. I'll let out all my cats, even unto seventy times seven. 
I’m in what I call the stage, and all I desire is a listener, 
although he were deaf, to be as happy as Nebuchadnezzar.’ 

Of the two hours which followed upon this it is unnecessary 
to give more than a sketch. The Admiral was extremely silly, 
now and then amusing, and never really offensive. It was plain 
that he kept in view the presence of his daughter, and chose 
subjects and a character of language that should not offend a 
lady. On almost any other occasion Dick would have enjoyed 
the scene. Van Tromp’s egotism, flown with drink, struck a 
pitch above mere vanity. He became candid and explanatory ; 
sought to take his auditors entirely into his confidence, and tell 
them his inmost conviction about himself. Between his self- 
knowledge, which was considerable, and his vanity, which was 
immense, he had created a strange hybrid animal, and called it 
by his own name. How he would plume his feathers over vir- 
tues which would have gladdened the heart of Cesar or St. 
Paul; and anon, complete his own portrait with one of those 
touches of pitiless realism which the satirist so often seeks in 
vain. 

‘Now, there’s Dick,’ he said, ‘ he’s shrewd ; he saw through 
me the first time we met, and told me so—told me so to my 
face, which I had the virtue to keep. I bear you no malice 
for it, Dick; you were right; I am a humbug.’ 
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You may fancy how Esther quailed at this new feature of 
the meeting between her two idols. 

And then, again, in a parenthesis: 

‘That,’ said Van Tromp, ‘was when I had to paint those 
dirty daubs of mine.’ 

And a little further on, laughingly said perhaps, but yet 
with an air of truth: 


‘I never had the slightest hesitation in sponging upon any 
human creature.’ 

Thereupon Dick got up. 

‘I think perhaps,’ he said, ‘ we had better all be thinking of 
going to bed.’ And he smiled with a feeble and deprecatory 
smile. 

‘Not at all,’ cried the Admiral, ‘I know a trick worth two 
of that. Puss here,’ indicating his daughter, ‘ shall go to bed ; 
and you and I will keep it up till all’s blue.’ 

Thereupon Esther arose in sullen glory. She had sat and 
listened for two mortal hours while her idol defiled himself and 
sneered away his godhead. One by one, her illusions had 
departed. And now he wished to order her to bed in her own 
house! now he called her Puss! now, even as he uttered 
the words, toppling on his chair, he broke the stem of his 
tobacco pipe in three! Never did the sheep turn upon her 
shearer with a more commanding front. Her voice was calm, 
her enunciation a little slow, but perfectly distinct, and she 
stood before him as she spoke, in the simplest and most maidenly 
attitude. 

‘No,’ she said, * Mr. Naseby will have the goodness to go 
home at once, and you will go to bed.’ 

The broken fragments of pipe fell from the Admiral’s fingers ; 
he seemed by his countenance to have lived too long in a world 
unworthy of him; but it is an odd circumstance, he attempted 
no reply, and sat thunderstruck, with open mouth. 

Dick she motioned sharply towaids the door, and he could 
only obey her. In the porch, finding she was close behind him, 
he ventured to pause and whisper, ‘ You have done right.’ 

‘I have done as I pleased,’ she said. ‘ Can he paint ?’ 

‘Many people like his paintings,’ returned Dick, in stifled 
tones; ‘I never did; I never said I did,’ he added, fiercely 
defending himself before he was attacked. 

‘Task you if he can paint. I will not be put off. Can 
he paint ?’ she repeated. 
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‘No,’ said Dick. 

‘Does he even like it ?’ 

‘Not now, I believe.’ 

‘And he is drunk ?’— she leaned upon the word with hatred. 

‘He has been drinking.’ 

‘Go,’ she said, and was turning to re-enter the house when 
another thought arrested her. ‘Meet me to-morrow morning 
at the stile,’ she said. 

‘TI will, replied Dick. 

And then the door closed behind her, and Dick was alone in 
the darkness. There was still a chink of light above the sill, a 
warm, mild glow behind the window; the roof of the cottage 
and some of the banks and hazels were defined in denser dark- 
ness against the sky; but all else was formless, breathless, and 
noiseless like the pit. Dick remained as she had left him, 
standing squarely upon one foot and resting only on the toe of 
the other, and as he stood he listened with his soul. The sound 
of a chair pushed sharply over the floor startled his heart into 
his mouth; but the silence which had thus been disturbed 
settled back again at once upon the cottage and its vicinity. 
What took place during this interval is a secret from the world 
of men; but when it was over the voice of Esther spoke evenly 
and without interruption for perhaps half a minute, and as soon 
as that ceased heavy and uncertain footfalls crossed the parlour 
and mounted lurching up the stairs. The girl had tamed her 
father, Van Tromp had gone obediently to bed: so much was 
obvious to the watcher in the road. And yet he still waited, 
straining his ears, and with terror and sickness at his heart; 
for if Esther had followed her father, if she had even made one 
movement in this great conspiracy of men and nature to be 
still, Dick must have had instant knowledge of it from his 
station before the doer; and if she had not moved, must she 
not have fainted? or might she not be dead ? 

He could hear the cottage clock deliberately measure out 
the seconds; time stood still with him; an almost superstitious 
terror took command of his faculties ; at last, he could bear no 
more, and, springing through the little garden in two bounds, 
he put his face against the window. The blind, which had not 
been drawn fully down, left an open chink about an inch in 
height along the bottom of the glass, and the whole parlour 
was thus exposed to Dick’s investigation. Esther sat upright 
at the table, her head resting on her hand, her eyes fixed upon 
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the candle. Her brows were slightly bent, her mouth slightly 
open; her whole attitude so still and settled that Dick could 
hardly fancy that she breathed. She had not stirred at the 
sound of Dick’s arrival. Soon after, making a considerable dis- 
turbance amid the vast silence of the night, the clock lifted up its 
voice, whined for a while like a partridge, and then eleven times 
hooted like a cuckoo. Still Esther continued immovable and 
gazed upon the candle. Midnight followed, and then one of 
the morning; and still she had not stirred, nor had Richard 
Naseby dared to quit the window. And then about half-past 
one, the candle she had been thus intently watching flared up 
into a last blaze of paper, and she leaped to her feet with an 
ejaculation, looked about her once, blew out the light, turned 
round, and was heard rapidly mounting the staircase in the 
dark. 

Dick was left once more alone to darkness and to that dulled 
and dogged state of mind when a man thinks that misery must 
now have done her worst, and is almost glad to think so. He 
turned and walked slowly towards the stile; she had told him 
no hour, and he was determined, whenever she came, that she 
should find him waiting. As he got there the day began to 
dawn, and he leaned over a hurdle and beheld the shadows flee 
away. Up went the sun at last out of a bank of clouds that 
were already disbanding in the east; a herald wind had already 
sprung up to sweep the leafy earth and scatter the congregated 
dewdrops. ‘ Alas!’ thought Dick Naseby, ‘how can any other 
day come so distastefully to me?’ He still wanted his experi- 
ence of the morrow. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


Ir was probably on the stroke of ten, and Dick had been half 
asleep for some time against the bank, when Esther came up 
the road carrying a bundle. Some kind of instinct, or perhaps 
the distant light footfalls, recalled him, while she was still a 
good way off, to the possession of his faculties, and he half 
raised himself and blinked upon the world. It took him some 
time to recollect his thoughts. He had awakened with a certain 
blank and childish sense of pleasure, like a man who had re- 
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ceived a legacy overnight; but this feeling gradually died away, 
and was then suddenly and stunningly succeeded by a convic- 
tion of the truth. The whole story of the past night sprang 
into his mind with every detail, as by an exercise of the direct 
and speedy sense of sight, and he arose from the ditch and, 
with rueful courage, went to meet his love. 

She came up to him walking steady and fast, her face still 
pale, but to all appearance perfectly composed; and she showed 
neither surprise, relief, nor pleasure at finding her lover on the 
spot. Nor did she offer him her hand. 

‘Here I am,’ said he. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied ; and then, without a pause or any change 
of voice, ‘I want you to take me away,’ she added. 

‘Away?’ he repeated. ‘How? Where?’ 

‘To-day,’ she said. ‘I do not care where it is, but I want 
you to take me away.’ 

‘For how long? I do not understand,’ gasped Dick. 

‘I shall never come back here any more,’ was all she 
answered. 

Wild words uttered, as these were, with perfect quiet of 
manner and voice, exercise a double influence on the hearer’s 
mind. Dick was confounded; he recovered from astonishment 
only to fall into doubt and alarm. He looked upon her frozen 
attitude, so discouraging for a lover to behold, and recoiled 
from the thoughts which it suggested. 

‘To me?’ he asked. ‘ Are you coming to me, Esther?’ 

‘I want you to take me away,’ she repeated with weary im- 
patience. ‘Take me away—take me away from here.’ 

The situation was not sufficiently defined. Dick asked 
himself with concern whether she were altogether in her right 
wits. To take her away, to marry her, to work off his hands 
for her support, Dick was content to do all this ; yet he required 
some show of love upon her part. He was not one of those 
tough-hided and small-hearted males who would marry their 
love at the point of the bayonet rather than not marry her at 
all. He desired that a woman should come to his arms with 
an attractive willingness, if not with ardour. And Esther’s 
bearing was more that of despair than that of love. It chilled 
him and taught him wisdom. 

‘ Dearest,’ he urged, ‘ tell me what you wish, and you shall 
have it; tell me your ‘thoughts, and then I can advise you. 
But to go from here without a plan, without forethought, in the 
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heat of a moment, is madder than madness, and can help 
nothing. Iam not speaking like a man, but I speak the truth ; 
and I tell you again, the thing’s absurd, and wrong, and hurtful.’ 

She looked at him with a lowering, languid look of wrath. 

‘So you will not take me?’ she said. ‘ Well, I will go 
alone.’ 

And she began to step forward on her way. But he threw 
himself before her. 

‘Esther, Esther!’ he cried. 

‘Let me go—don’t touch me—what right have you to inter- 
fere? Who are you, to touch me?’ she flashed out, shrill with 
anger. 

Then, being made bold by her violence, he took her firmly, 
almost roughly, by the arm, and held her while he spoke. 

‘You know well who I am, and what I am, and that I love 
you. You say I will not help you; but your heart knows the 
contrary. It is you who will not help me; for you will not tell 
me what you want. You see—or you could see, if you took the 
pains to look—how I have waited here all night to be ready at 
your service. I only asked information; I only urged you to 
consider; and [ still urge and beg you to think better of your 
fancies. But if your mind is made up, so be it; I will beg no 
longer; I give you my orders; and I will not allow—not allow 
you to go hence alone.’ 

She looked at him for awhile with cold, unkind scrutiny like 
one who tries the temper of a tool. 

‘Well, take me away, then,’ she said with a sigh. 

‘Good,’ said Dick. ‘ Come with me to the stables; there 
we shall get the pony-trap and drive to the junction. To-night 
you shall be in London. I am yours so wholly that no words 
can make me more so; and, besides, you know it, and the words 
are needless. May God help me to be good to you, Esther— 
may God help me! for I see that you will not.’ 

So, without more speech, they set out together, and were 
already got some distance from the spot, ere he observed that 
she was still carrying the hand-bag. She gave it up to him, 
passively, but when he offered her his arm, merely shook her 
head and pursed up her lips. The sun shone clearly and plea 
santly ; the wind was fresh and brisk upon their faces, and smelt 
racily of woods and meadows. As they went down into the 
valley of the Thyme, the babble of the stream rose into the air 
like a perennial laughter. On the far-away hills, sun-burst-aitd 
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shadow raced along the slopes and leaped from peak to peak. 
Earth, air and water, each seemed in better health and had more 
of the shrewd salt of life in them than upon ordinary mornings ; 
and from east to west, from the lowest glen to the height of 
heaven, from every look and touch and scent, a human creature 
could gather the most encouraging intelligence as to the dura- 
bility and spirit of the universe. 

Through all this walked Esther, picking her small steps like 
a bird, but silent and with a cloud under her thick eyebrows, 
She seemed insensible, not only of nature, but of the presence of 
her companion. She was altogether engrossed in herself, and 
looked neither to right nor to left, but straight before her on 
the road. When they came to the bridge, however, she halted, 
leaned on the parapet, and stared for a moment at the clear, 
brown pool, and swift, transient snow-drift of the rapids. 

‘T am going to drink,’ she said; and descended the winding 
footpath to the margin. 

There she drank greedily in her hands and washed her 
temples with water. The coolness seemed to break, for an 
instant, the spell that lay upon her; for, instead of hastening 
forward again in her dull, indefatigable tramp, she stood still 
where she was, for near a minute, looking straight before her. 
And Dick, from above on the bridge where he stood to watch 
her, saw a strange, equivocal smile dawn slowly on her face and 
pass away again at once and suddenly, leaving her as grave as 
ever; and the sense of distance, which it is so cruel for a lover 
to endure, pressed with every moment more heavily on her com- 
panion. Her thoughts were all secret; her heart was locked 
and bolted; and he stood without, vainly wooing her with his 
eyes, 

‘Do you feel better?’ asked Dick, as she at last rejoined 
him; and after the constraint of so long a silence, his voice 
sounded foreign to his own ears. 

She looked at him for an appreciable fraction of a minute 
ere she answered, and when she did, it was in the monosyllable— 
‘Yes.’ 

Dick’s solicitude was nipped and frosted. His words died 
away on his tongue. Even his eyes, despairing of encourage- 
ment, ceased to attend on hers. And they went on in silence 
through Kirton hamlet, where an old man followed them with 
his eyes, and perhaps envied them their youth and love; and 
across the Ivy beck where the mill was splashing and grumbling 
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low thunder to itself in the chequered shadow of the dell, and 
the miller before the door was beating flour from his hands as 
he whistled a modulation ; and up by the high spinney, whence 
they saw the mountains upon either hand; and down the hill 
again to the back courts and offices of Naseby House. Esther had 
kept ahead all the way, and Dick plodded obediently in her 
wake; but as they neared the stables, he pushed on and took the 
lead. He would have preferred her to await him in the road 
while he went on and brought the carriage back, but after so 
many repulses and rebuffs he lacked courage to offer the sugges- 
tion. Perhaps, too, he felt it wiser to keep his convoy within 
sight. So they entered the yard in Indian file, like a tramp and 
his wife. 

The groom’s eyebrows rose as he received the order for the 
pony-phaeton, and kept rising during all his preparations. 
Esther stood bolt upright and looked steadily at some chickens 
in the corner of the yard. Master Richard himself, thought 
the groom, was not in his ordinary ; for in truth, he carried the 
hand-bag like a talisman, and either stood listless, or set off 
suddenly walking in one direction after another with brisk, 
decisive footsteps. Moreover he had apparently neglected to 
wash his hands, and bore the air of one returning from a pro- 
longed nutting ramble. Upon the groom’s countenance there 
began to grow up an expression as of one about to whistle. 
And hardly had the carriage turned the corner and rattled 
into the high road with this inexplicable pair, than the whistle 
broke forth— prolonged, and low and tremulous; and the groom, 
already so far relieved, vented the rest of his surprise in one 
simple English word, friendly to the mouth of Jack-tar and 
the sooty pitman, and hurried to spread the news round the 
servants’ hall of Naseby House. Luncheon would be on the table 
in little beyond an hour; and the Squire, on sitting down, would 
hardly fail to ask for Master Richard... Hence, as the intelligent 
reader can foresee, this groom has a part to play in the imbroglio. 

Meantime, Dick had been thinking deeply and bitterly. It 
seemed to him as if his love had gone from him, indeed, yet 
gone but a little way; as if he needed but to find the right 
touch or intonation, and her heart would recognise him and be 
melted. Yet he durst not open his mouth, and drove in silence 
till they had passed the main park-gates and turned into the 
cross-cut lane along the wall. Then it seemed to him as if it 
must be now, or never. 
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‘Can’t you see you are killing me?’ he cried. ‘Speak to 
me, look at me, treat me like a human man.’ 

She turned slowly and looked him in the face with eyes that 
seemed kinder. He dropped the reins and caught her hand, 
and she made no resistance although her touch was unresponsive. 
But when, throwing one arm round her waist, he sought to kiss 
her lips, not like a lover indeed, not because he wanted to do so, 
but as a desperate man who puts his fortunes to the touch, she 
drew away from him, with a knot in her forehead, backed and 
shied about fiercely with her head, and pushed him from her 
with her hand. Then there was no room left for doubt, and 
Dick saw, as clear as sunlight, that she had a distaste or 
nourished a grudge against him. 

‘Then you don’t love me?’ he said, drawing back from her, 
he also, as though her touch had burnt him; and then, as she made 
no answer, he repeated with another intonation, imperious and 
yet still pathetic, ‘ You don’t love me, do you, do you ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘Why do youask me? Oh, 
how should I know? It has all been lies together—lies, and 
lies, and lies!’ 

He cried her name sharply, like a man who has taken a 
physical hurt, and that was the last word that either of them 
spoke until they reached Thymebury Junction. 

This was a station isolated in the midst of moorlands, yet 
lying on the great up line to London. The nearest town, 
Thymebury itself, was seven miles distant along the branch they 
call the Vale of Thyme Railway. It was now nearly half an 
hour past noon, the down train had just gone by, and there 
would be no more traffic at the junction until half-past three, 
when the local train comes in to meet the up express ata 
quarter before four. The stationmaster had already gone off to 
his garden, which was half a mile away in a hollow of the moor; 
a porter, who was just leaving, took charge of the phaeton, and 
promised to return it before night to Naseby House; only a 
deaf, snuffy, and stern old man remained to play propriety for 
Dick and Esther. 

Before the phaeton had driven off, the girl had entered the 
station and seated herself upon a bench. The endless, empty 
moorlands stretched before her, entirely unenclosed, and with 
no boundary but the horizon. Two lines of rails, a waggon shed, 
and a few telegraph posts, alone diversified the outlook. As for 
sounds, the silence was unbroken save by the chant of the 
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telegraph wires and the crying of the plovers on the waste. 
With the approach of midday the wind had more and more fallen, 
it was now sweltering hot and the air trembled in the sunshine. 

Dick paused for an instant on the threshold of the platform. 
Then, in two steps, he was by her side and speaking almost with 
a sob. 

‘Esther,’ he said, ‘ have pity on me. What have I done? 
Can you not forgive me? Esther, you loved me once—can you 
not love me still ?’ 

‘How can I tell you? How am I to know?’ she answered. 
‘You are all a lie to me—all a lie from first to last. You were 
laughing at my folly, playing with me like a child, at the very 
time when you declared you loved me. Which was true? 
was any of it true? or was it all, all a mockery? Iam weary 
trying to find out. And you say I loved you; I loved my 
father’s friend. I never loved, I never heard of, you, until that 
man came home and [ began to find myself deceived. Give me 
back my father, be what you were before, and you may talk of 
love indeed !’ 

‘Then you cannot forgive me—cannot ?’ he asked. 

‘I have nothing to forgive, she answered. ‘ You do not 
understand.’ 

‘Is that your last word, Esther?’ said he, very white and 
biting his lip to keep it still. 

‘Yes, that is my last word, replied she. 

‘Then we are here on false pretences, and we stay here no 
longer,’ he said. ‘ Had you still loved me, right or wrong, I 
should have taken you away, because then I could have made 
you happy. But as it is—I must speak plainly—what you 
propose is degrading to you, and an insult to me, and a rank un- 
kindness to your father. Your father may be this or that, but 
you should use him like a fellow-creature.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she flashed. ‘I leave him my house 
and all my money ; it is more than he deserves. I wonder you 
dare speak to me about that man. And besides, it is all he cares 
for; let him take it, and let me never hear from him again.’ 

‘I thought you romantic about fathers,’ he said. 

‘Is that a taunt?’ she demanded. 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘it isan argument. No one can make you 
like him, but don’t disgrace him in his own eyes. He is old, 
Esther, old and broken down. Even I am sorry for him, and 
he has been the loss of all I cared for. Write to your aunt ; 
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when I see her answer you can leave quietly and naturally, and 
I will take you to your aunt’s door. But in the meantime you 
must go home. You have no money, and so you are helpless, 
and must do as I tell you; and believe me, Esther, I do all for 
your good, and your good only, so God help me.’ 

_» She had put her hand into her pocket and withdrawn it empty. 

‘I counted upon you,’ she wailed. 

‘You counted rightly then,’ he retorted. ‘I will not, to 
please you for a moment, make both of us unhappy for our 
lives; and since I cannot marry you, we have only been too 
long away, and must go home at once” 

‘Dick, she cried suddenly, ‘ Perhaps I might—perhaps in 
time—perhaps-——’ | 

‘There is no perhaps about the matter,’ interrupted Dick. 
‘I must go and bring the phaeton.’ 

And with that he strode from the station, all in a glow of 
passion and virtue. Esther, whose eyes had come alive and her 
cheeks flushed during these last words, relapsed in a second into 
a state of petrifaction. She remained without motion during 
his absence, and when he returned suffered herself to be put 
back into the phaeton, and driven off on the return journey like 
an idiot or a tired child. Compared with what she was now, 
her condition of the morning seemed positively natural. She 
sat white and cold and silent, and there was no speculation in 
her eyes. Poor Dick flailed and flailed at the pony, and once 
tried to whistle, but his courage was going down; huge clouds 
of despair gathered together in his soul, and from time to time 
their darkness was divided by a piercing flash of longing and 
regret. He had lost his love—he had lost his love for good. 

The pony was tired, and the hills very long and steep, and 
the air sultrier than ever, for now the breeze began to fail en- 
tirely. It seemed as if this miserable drive would never be done, 
as if poor Dick would never be able to go away and be com- 
fortably wretched by himself; for all his desire was to escape 
from her presence and the reproach of her averted looks. He 
had lost his love, he thought—he had lost his love for good. 

They were already not far from the cottage, when his heart 
again faltered and he appealed to her once more, speaking low 
and eagerly in broken phrases. 

‘TI cannot live without your love,’ he concluded. 

‘I do not understand what you mean,’ she replied, and I 
believe with perfect truth. 
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‘Then,’ said he, wounded to the quick, ‘ your aunt might 
come and fetch you herself. Of course you can command me 
as you please. But I think it would be better so.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she said wearily, ‘ better so.’ 

This was the only exchange of words between them till 
about four o’clock; the phaeton, mounting the lane, ‘ opened 
out’ the cottage between the leafy banks. Thin smoke went 
straight up from the chimney ; the flowers in the garden, the 
hawthorn in the lane, hung down their heads in the heat; the 
stillness was broken only by the sound of hoofs. For right 
before the gate a livery servant rode slowly up and down, leading 
a saddle horse. And in this last Dick shuddered to identify his 
father’s chestnut. 

Alas! poor Richard, what should this portend ? 

The servant, as in duty bound, dismounted and took the 
phaeton into his keeping; yet Dick thought he touched his hat 
to him with something of a grin. Lsther, passive as ever, was 
helped out and crossed the garden with a slow and mechanical 
gait ; and Dick, following close behind her, heard from within 
the cottage his father’s voice upraised in an anathema, and the 
shriller tones of the Admiral responding in the key of war. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BATTLE ROYAL. 


Squire Nasesy, on sitting down to lunch, had inquired for Dick, 
whom he had not seen since the day before at dinner; and the 
servant answering awkwardly that Master Richard had come 
back but had gone out again with the pony phaeton, his sus- 
picions became aroused, and he cross-questioned the man until 
the whole was out. It appeared from this report that Dick had 
been going about for nearly a month with a girl in the Vale— 
a Miss Van Tromp; that she lived near Lord Trevanion’s upper 
wood ; that recently Miss Van Tromp’s papa had returned home 
from foreign parts after a prolonged absence ; that this papa 
was an old gentleman, very chatty and free with his money in 
the public-house—whereupon Mr. Naseby’s face became en- 
crimsoned ; that the papa, furthermore, was said to be an 
admiral—whereupon Mr. Naseby spat out a whistle brief and 
fierce as an oath; that Master Dick seemed very friendly with 
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the papa—‘ God help him!’ said Mr. Naseby; that last night 
Master Dick had not come in, and to-day he had driven away 
in the phaeton with the young lady—— 

‘Young woman,’ corrected Mr. Naseby. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the man, who had been unwilling enough to 
gossip from the first, and was now cowed by the effect of his 
communications on the master. ‘* Young woman, sir!’ 

‘Had they luggage ?’ demanded the Squire. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Naseby was silent fora moment, struggling to keep 
down his emotion, and he mastered it so far as to mount into 
the sarcastic vein, when he was in the nearest danger of melting 
into the sorrowful. 

‘And was this—this Van Dunk with them?’ he asked, 
dwelling scornfully upon the name. 

The servant believed not, and being eager to shift the 
responsibility of speech to other shoulders, suggested that 
perhaps the master had better inquire further from George the 
stableman in person. 

‘Tell him to saddle the chestnut and come with me. He 
can take the gray gelding; for we may ride fast. And then 
you can take away this trash,’ added Mr. Naseby, pointing to 
the luncheon; and he arose, lordly in his anger, and marched 
forth upon the terrace to await his horse. 

There Dick’s old nurse shrunk up to him, for the news went 
like wildfire over Naseby House, and timidly expressed a hope 
that there was nothing much amiss with the young master. 

‘Tl pull him through,’ the Squire said grimly, as though 
he meant to pull him through a threshing-mill; ‘T’ll save him 
from this gang; God help him with the next! He has a taste 
for low company, and no natural affections to steady him. His 
father was no society for him; he must go fuddling with a 
Dutchman, Nance, and now he’s caught. Let us pray he'll 
take the lesson,’ he added more gravely, ‘but youth is here to 
make troubles, and age to pull them out again.’ 

Nance whimpered and recalled several episodes of Dick’s 
childhood, which moved Mr. Naseby to blow his nose and shake 
her hard by the hand; and then, the horse arriving opportunely, 
to get himself without delay into the saddle and canter off. 

He rode straight, hot spur, to Thymebury, where, as was to 
be expected, he could glean no tidings of the runaways. They 
had not been seen at the George ; they had not been seen at the 
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station. The shadow darkened on Mr. Naseby’s face; the 
junction did not occur to him; his last hope was for Van 
Tromp’s cottage; thither he bade George guide him, and 
thither he followed, nursing grief, anxiety and indignation in 
his heart. 

‘ Here it is, sir,’ said George stopping. 

‘What! on my own land!’ he cried. ‘ How’s this? I let 
this place to somebody—M‘Whirter or M‘Glashan.’ 

‘Miss M‘Glashan was the young lady’s aunt, sir, I believe,’ 
returned George. 

‘Aye—dummies,’ said the Squire. ‘I shall whistle for my 
rent too. Here, take my horse.’ 

The Admiral, this hot afternoon, was sitting by the window 
with a long glass. He already knew the Squire by sight, and 
now, seeing him dismount before the cottage and come striding 
through the garden, concluded without doubt he was there to 
ask for Esther’s hand. 

‘ This is why the girl is not yet home,’ he thought: ‘a very 
suitable delicacy on young Naseby’s part.’ 

And he composed himself with some pomp, answered the 
loud rattle of the riding-whip upon the door with a dulcet invi- 
tation to enter, and coming forward with a bow and a smile, 
‘Mr. Naseby, I believe,’ said he. 

The Squire came armed for battle ; took in his man from top 
to toe in one rapid and scornful glance,’and decided on a course 
at once. He must let the fellow see that he understood him. 

‘You are Mr. Van Tromp?’ he returned roughly, and with- 
out taking any notice of the proffered hand. 

‘The same, sir,’ replied the Admiral. ‘ Pray be seated.’ 

‘No sir,’ said the Squire, point-blank, ‘I will not be seated. 
I am told that you are an admiral,’ he added. 

‘No sir, Iam not an admiral,’ returned Van Tromp, who 
now began to grow nettled and enter into the spirit of the inter- 
view. 

‘Then why do you call yourself one, sir ?’ 

‘TI have to ask your pardon, I do not,’ says Van Tromp, as 
grand as the Pope. 

But nothing was of avail against the Squire. 

‘You sail under false colours from beginning to end,’ he 
said. ‘Your very house was taken under a sham name.’ 

‘It is not my house. I am my daughter’s guest,’ replied 
the Admiral. ‘ If it were my house—’ 
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‘Well?’ said the Squire, ‘ what then? hey?’ 

The Admiral looked at him nobly, but was silent. 

‘ Look here,’ said Mr. Naseby, ‘this intimidation is a waste 
of time; it is thrown away on me, sir; it will not succeed with 
me. I will not permit you even to gain time by your fencing. 
Now, sir, I presume you understand what brings me here.’ 

‘IT am entirely at a loss to account for your intrusion,’ bows 
and waves Van Tromp. 

‘I will try to tell you then. I come here as a father ’— 
down came the riding-whip upon the table—‘I have right and 
justice upon my side. I understand your calculations, but you 
calculated without me. I am aman of the world, and I see 
through you and your manceuvres. I am dealing now with a 
conspiracy—I stigmatise it as such, and I will expose it and 
crush it. And now I order you to tell me how far things have 
gone, and whither you have smuggled my unhappy son.’ 

‘My God, sir!’ Van Tromp broke out, ‘I have had about 
enough of this. Your son? God knows where he is for me! 
What the devil have I to do with your son? My daughter is 
out, for the matter of that; I might ask you where she was, 
and what would you say to that? But this is all midsummer 
madness. Name your business distinctly, and be off.’ 

‘ How often am I to tell you?’ cried the Squire. ‘* Where 
did your daughter take my son to-day in that cursed pony 
carriage ?’ 

‘In a pony carriage?’ repeated Van Tromp. 

‘ Yes, sir—with luggage.’ 

‘ Luggage ?’—Van Tromp had turned a little pale. | 

‘Luggage, I said—luggage!’ shouted Naseby. ‘ You may 
spare me this dissimulation. Where’s myson. You are speak- 
ing to a father, sir, a father.’ 

‘But, sir, if this be true, out came Van Tromp in a new 
key, ‘it is I who have an explanation to demand ?’ 

‘Precisely. There is the conspiracy,’ retorted Naseby. 
‘Oh!’ he added, ‘I am a man of the world. I can see through 
and through you.’ 

Van Tromp began to understand. 

‘You speak a great deal about being a father, Mr. Naseby,’ 
said he ; ‘I believe you forget that the appellation is common to 
both of us. Iam at a loss to figure to myself, however dimly, 
how any man—I have not said any gentleman—could s0 
brazenly insult another as you have been insulting me since 
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you entered this house. For the first time I appreciate your 
base insinuations, and I despise them and you. You were, I 
am told, a manufacturer; I am an artist; I have seen better 
days; I have moved in societies where you would not be 
received, and dined where you would be glad to pay a pound 
to see me dining. The so-called aristocracy of wealth, sir, I 
despise. I refuse to help you; [ refuse to be helped by you. 
There lies the door.’ 

And the Admiral stood forth in a halo. 

It was then that Dick entered. He had been waiting in the 
porch for some time back, and Esther had been listlessly standing 
by his side. He had put out his hand to bar her entrance, and 
she had submitted without surprise; and though she seemed to 
listen, she scarcely appeared to comprehend. Dick, on his part, 
was as white as a sheet; his eyes burned and his lips trembled 
with anger as he thrust the door suddenly open, introduced 
Esther with ceremonious gallantry, and stood forward and 
knocked his hat firmer on his head like a man about to leap. 

‘What is all this?’ he demanded. 

‘Is this your father, Mr. Naseby ?’ inquired the Admiral. 

‘It is,’ said the young man. 

‘I make you my compliments,’ returned Van Tromp. 

‘Dick!’ cried his father, suddenly breaking forth, ‘ it is not 
too late, is it? I have come here in time to save you. Come, 
come away with me—come away from this place.’ 

And he fawned upon Dick with his hands. 

‘Keep your hands off me,’ cried Dick, not meaning unkind- 
ness, but because his nerves were shattered by so many suc- 
cessive miseries. 

‘No, no,’ said the old man, ‘ don’t repulse your father, Dick, 
when he has come here to save you. Don’t repulse me, my boy. 
Perhaps I have not been kind to you, not quite considerate, too 
harsh ; my boy, it was not for want of love. Think of old times. 
I was kind to you then, was I not? When you were a child, 
and your mother was with us. Mr. Naseby was interrupted by 
a sort of sob. Dick stood looking at him ina maze. ‘Come 
away, pursued the father in a whisper ; ‘ you need not be afraid 
of any consequences. I ama man of the world, Dick; and she 
can have no claim on you—no claim, I tell you; and we'll be 
handsome too, Dick—we'll give them a good round figure, 
father and daughter, and there’s an end.’ 
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He had been trying to get Dick towards the door, but the 
latter stood off. 

‘You had better take care, sir, how you insult that lady,’ 
said the son, as black as night. 

‘You would not choose between your father and your mis- 
tress ?’ said the father. 

‘What do you call her, sir?’ cried Dick, high and clear. 

Forbearance and patience were not among Mr. Naseby’s 
qualities. 

‘I called her your mistress,’ he shouted, ‘ and I might have 
called her a " 

‘That is an unmanly lie,’ replied Dick, slowly. 

‘Dick!’ cried the father, ‘ Dick!’ 

‘I do not care,’ said the son, strengthening himself against 
his own heart ; ‘ I—I have said it, and it is the truth.’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Dick,’ said the old man at last, in a voice that was shaken 
as by a gale of wind,‘I am going. I leave you with your 
friends, sir—with your friends. I came to serve you, and now 
I go away a broken man. For years I have seen this coming, 
and now it has come. You never loved me. Now you have 
been the death of me. You may boast of that. Now I leave 
you. God pardon you.’ 

With that he was gone; and the three who remained to- 
gether heard his horse’s hoofs descend the lane. Esther had 
not made a sign throughout the interview, and still kept silence 
now that it was over; but the Admiral, who had once or twice 
moved forward and drawn back again, now advanced for good. 

‘You are a man of spirit, sir,’ said he to Dick; ‘ but though 
I am no friend to parental interference, I will say that you were 
heavy on the governor.’ Then he added with a chuckle: ‘ You 
began, Richard, with a silver spoon, and here you are in the 
water like the rest. Work, work, nothing like work. You 
have parts, you have manners; why, with application, you may 
die a millionaire!’ 

Dick shook himself. He took Esther by the hand, looking 
at her mournfully. 

‘Then this is farewell,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered. There was no tone in her voice, and 
she did not return his gaze. 

‘For ever,’ added Dick. 

‘For ever,’ she repeated mechanically. 
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‘T have had hard measure,’ he continued. ‘In time I believe 
I could have shown you I was worthy, and there was no time 
long enough to show how much I loved you. But it was not to 
be. I have lost all.’ 

He relinquished her hand, still looking at her, and she 
turned to leave the room. 

‘Why, what in fortune’s name is the meaning of all this?’ 
cried Van Tromp. ‘ Esther, come back !’ 

‘ Let her go,’ said Dick, and he watched her disappear with 
strangely mingled feelings. For he had fallen into that stage 
when men have the vertigo of misfortune, court the strokes of 
destiny, and rush towards anything decisive, that it may free 
them from suspense though at the cost of ruin. It is one of the 
many minor forms of suicide. 

‘She did not love me,’ he said, turning to her father. 

‘I feared as much,’ said he, * when I sounded her. Poor 
Dick, poor Dick. And yet I believe I am as much cut up as 
you are. I was born to see others happy.’ 

‘You forget,’ returned Dick, with something like a sneer, 
‘that I am now a pauper.’ 

Van Tromp snapped his fingers. 

‘Tut!’ said he; ‘Esther has plenty for us all.’ 

Dick looked at him with some wonder. It had never dawned 
upon him that this shiftless, thriftless, worthless, sponging para- 
site was yet, after and in spite of all, not mercenary in the issue 
of his thoughts; yet so it was. 

‘Now,’ said Dick, ‘I must go.’ 

‘Go?’ cried Van Tromp. ‘Where? Not one foot, Mr. 
Richard Naseby. Here you shall stay in the meantime! and— 
well, and do something practical—advertise for a situation as 
private secretary—and when you have it, go and welcome. But 
in the meantime, sir, no false pride; we must stay with our 
friends ; we must sponge a while on Papa Van Tromp, who has 
sponged so often upon us.’ 

‘By God,’ cried Dick, ‘I believe you are the best of the lot.’ 

‘Dick, my boy,’ replied the Admiral, winking, ‘you mark 
me, I am not the worst.’ 

‘Then why,’ began Dick, and then paused. ‘But Esther,’ 
he began again, once more to interrupt himseif. ‘The fact is, 
Admiral,’ he came out with it roundly now, ‘your daughter 
wished to run away from you to-day, and I only brought her 
back with difficulty.’ 
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‘In the pony carriage ?’ asked the Admiral, with the silliness 
of extreme surprise. 

‘Yes,’ Dick answered. 

‘Why, what the devil was she running away from ?’ 

Dick found the question unusually hard to answer. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘ you know, you're a bit of a rip.’ 

‘I behave to that girl, sir, like an archdeacon,’ replied Van 
Tromp warmly. 

‘Well—excuse me—but you know you drink,’ insisted Dick. 

‘I know that I was a sheet in the wind’s eye, sir, once— 
once only, since I reached this place, retorted the Admiral. 
‘And even then I was fit for any drawing-room. I should like 
you to tell me how many fathers, lay and clerical, go upstairs 
every day with a face like a lobster and cod’s eyes—and are 
dull, upon the back of it—not even mirth for the money! No, 
if that’s what she runs for, all I say is, let her run.’ 

‘You see,’ Dick tried it again, ‘she has fancies 

‘Confound her fancies!’ cried Van Tromp. ‘I used her 
kindly; she had her own way; I was her father. Besides I 
had taken quite a liking to the girl, and meant to stay with her 
for good. But I tell you what it is, Dick, since she has trifled 
with you—Oh, yes, she did though !—and since her old papa’s 
not good enough for her—the devil take her, say I.’ 

‘You will be kind to her at least ?’ said Dick. 

‘I never was unkind to a living soul,’ replied the Admiral. 
‘Firm I can be, but not unkind, 

‘Well,’ said Dick, offering his hand, ‘God bless you, and 
farewell.’ 

The Admiral swore by all his gods he should not go. 
‘Dick,’ he said, ‘you are a selfish dog; you forget your old 
Admiral. You wouldn't leave him alone, would you?’ 

It was useless to remind him that the house was not his to 
dispose of, that being a class of considerations to which his in- 
telligence was closed; so Dick tore himself off by force, and 
shouting a good-bye, made off along the lane to Thymebury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THE LIBERAL EDITOR REAPPEARS AS ‘ DEUS EX MACHINA.’ 


Ir was perhaps a week later, as old Mr. Naseby sat brooding in 
his study, that there was shown in upon him, on urgent business, 
a little hectic gentleman shabbily attired. 

‘I have to ask pardon for this intrusion, Mr. Naseby,’ he 
said; ‘but I come here to perform a duty. My card has been 
sent in, but perhaps you may not know, what it does not tell 
you, that I am the editor of the “ Thymebury Star.”’ 

Mr. Naseby looked up, indignant. 

‘I cannot fancy,’ he said, ‘ that we have much in common 
to discuss.’ 

‘I have only a word to say—one piece of information to 
communicate. Some months ago, we had—you will pardon 
my referring to it, it is absolutely necessary—but we had an 
unfortunate difference as to facts.’ 

‘Have you come to apologise?’ asked the Squire, sternly. 

‘No, sir; to mention a circumstance. On the morning in 
question, your son, Mr. Richard Naseby-——’ 

‘I do not permit his name to be mentioned.’ 

‘You will, however, permit me,’ replied the Editor. 

‘You are cruel,’ said the Squire. He was right, he was a 
broken man. 

Then the Editor described Dick’s warning visit; and how 
he had seen in the lad’s eye that there was a thrashing in the 
wind, and had escaped through pity only-—so the Editor put it-— 
‘through pity only sir. And oh, sir, he went on, ‘if you had 
seen him speaking up for you, 1 am sure you would have been 
proud of your son. I know I admired the lad myself, and indeed 
that’s what brings me here ?’ 

‘I have misjudged him,’ said the Squire. ‘Do you know 
where he is ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he lies sick at Thymebury.’ 

‘You can take me to him?’ 

‘I can. 

‘I pray God he may forgive me,’ said the father. 

And he and the Editor made post-haste for the country 
town. 

Next day the report went abroad that Mr. Richard was 
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reconciled to his father and had been taken home to Naseby 
House. He was still ailing, it was said, and the Squire nursed 
him like the proverbial woman. Rumour, in this instance, did no 
more than justice to the truth ; and over the sick bed many con- 
fidences were exchanged, and clouds that had been growing for 
years passed away in a few hours, and as fond mankind loves to 
hope, for ever. Many long talks had been fruitless in external 
action, though fruitful for the understanding of the pair; but 
at last, one showery Tuesday, the Squire might have been 
observed upon his way to the cottage in the lane. 

The old gentleman had arranged his features with a view 
to self-command, rather than external cheerfulness; and he 
entered the cottage on his visit of conciliation with the bearing 
of a clergyman come to announce a death. 

The Admiral and his daughter were both within, and both 
looked upon their visitor with more surprise than favour. 

‘Sir,’ said he to Van Tromp, ‘I am told I have done you 
much injustice.’ 

There came a little sound in Esther’s throat, and she put 
her hand suddenly to her heart. 

‘You have, sir; and the acknowledgment suffices,’ replied 
the Admiral. ‘I am prepared, sir, to be easy with you, since I 
hear you have made it up with my friend Dick. But let me 
remind you that you owe some apologies to this young lady 
also.’ 

‘I shall have the temerity to ask for more than her forgive- 
ness,’ said the Squire. ‘ Miss Van Tromp,’ he continued, ‘ once 
I was in great distress, and knew nothing of you or your charac- 
ter; but I believe you will pardon a few rough words to an old 
man who asks forgiveness from his heart. I have heard much 
of you since then; for you have a fervent advocate in my house. 
I believe you will understand that I speak of my son. He is, I 
regret to say, very far from well; he does not pick up as the 
doctors had expected; he has a great deal upon his mind, and, 
to tell you the truth, my girl, if you won’t help us, I am afraid 
I shall lose him. Come now, forgive him! I was angry with 
him once myself, and I found I was in the wrong. This is only 
a misunderstanding, like the other, believe me; and with one 
kind movement, you may give happiness to him, and to me, 
and to yourself.’ 

Esther made a movement towards the door, but long before 
she reached it she had broken forth sobbing. 
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‘It is all right,’ said the Admiral; ‘I understand the sex. 
Let me make you my compliments, Mr. Naseby.’ 

The Squire was too much relieved to be angry. 

‘My dear,’ said he to Esther, ‘ you must not agitate your- 
self.’ 

‘She had better go up and see him right away,’ suggested 
Van Tromp. 

‘I had not ventured to propose it,’ replied the Squire. ‘ Les 
convenances, I believe— 

‘Je men fiche, cried the Admiral, snapping his fingers. 
‘She shall go and see my friend Dick. Run and get ready, 
Esther.’ 

Esther obeyed. 

‘She has not—has not run away again?’ inquired Mr. 
Naseby, as soon as she was gone. 

‘No,’ said Van Tromp, ‘not again. She is a devilish odd 
girl though, mind you that.’ 

‘ But I cannot stomach the man with the carbuncles,’ thought 
the Squire. 

' And this is why there is a new household and a brand-new 
baby in Naseby Dower House ; and why the great Van Tromp 
lives in pleasant style upon the shores of England; and why 
twenty-six individual copies of the ‘Thymebury Star’ are re- 
ceived daily at the door of Naseby House. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


Bor few probably of the readers of the daily papers who towards 
the close of last year saw the announcement of the death of 
George Henry Lewes, knew how long and: brilliant a literary 
career was then brought to a close. To many of the younger 
generation of readers the name stood for one of our advanced 
thinkers on questions of science and philosophy, who had further 
distinguished himself as the author of a widely read biography. 
Only older readers were aware that the works which have prin- 
cipally made him known to the new generation, were the later 
product of an intellect that had grown and matured itself by 
a long and untiring activity in widely removed departments of 
letters. A literary course which traversed so large a range of 
ideas can hardly fail to be an interesting study, and we may 
perhaps count on a certain amount of curiosity in those of our 
readers who know something of the author’s later writings, with 
respect to the various steps by which he arrived at the final goal 
of his labours. 

George Henry Lewes was born in London, in the year 1817, 
and was consequently in his 62nd year when hedied. His life 
from its commencement seems to have been a changeful one. 
He did not remain at one school, versed only in its one method, 
and confined within its one set of traditions, but passed from 
school to school in London, Jersey, and Brittany. The early 
acquaintance with the French language thus secured had no 
doubt its effect in developing that taste for French literature 
and French style which stamps much of his earlier work. 

The opening of his active life foreshadowed his literary career. 
It was a series of bold adventures in widely different spheres 
of labour. We first hear of his entering a notary’s office, then 
of his essaying the service of a Russian merchant. These 
experiments at a business career were hardly undertaken from 
choice, one may suspect. It was probably more his own incli- 
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nation which originated an attempt to enter the medical pro- 
fession. He actually began to walk the hospitals, and was only 
stopped in his course by an invincible repugnance at the sight 
of physical pain, a feeling which in his later life greatly 
narrowed his range of physiological experiment. 

The idea of medicine shows the bent of Lewes’s mind to a 
life of thought. This direction of his wishes is traceable, too, 
in the books which he bought about this time. They prove his 
early drawing to philosophical reflection. The working of the 
same impulse is disclosed in the fact that when nineteen years 
old he joined a small club of philosophical students, mostly 
young tradesmen, that met every Saturday evening in Red Lion 
Square, and studied and discussed in a very informal way, 
among other topics, the philosophy of Spinoza.'' It was most 
likely this philosophic impulse that stirred him to go to Ger- 
many (1838). Yet he had not apparently at this time shaped 
any definite plan of a literary life. Like Wilhelm during his 
Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre, he was gathering varied experience 
and knowledge, with only the vaguest conception of how this 
was to be utilised when the days of the Meisterschaft should 
come. 

So far we have seen in early development two of the main 
intellectual impulses in Lewes’s literary life, the love of science, 
as manifested in the plan of a medical career, and the love of 
philosophy. We have yet to look for a third motive,—the love 
of literature pure and simple, and more particularly imagina- 
tive literature. We may reasonably presume that this impulse 
developed itself no less early than the others. Its strongest 
form was always a passion for the drama. This was probably 
an inherited passion, for we know that his grandfather was 
Charles Lee Lewes, a well-known comedian of his time, who 
has been thought deserving of a memoir that may be seen in 
the Library of the British Museum. At the age of sixteen he 
was already a writer of dramas to be acted in his own house 
by a company of boy-amateurs. In the year 1841 we find 
him playing at the Whitehall Theatre in Garrick’s comedy, 
‘The Guardian.’ He also acted some years later (1848) in 
the well known Amateur Company which included Charles 
Dickens, J. Forster, Mark Lemon and George Cruikshank. 
After this (1849) we hear of him representing Shylock in 


1 See his interesting account of this club, and of Kohn, the speculative 
journeyman watchmaker, in the Fortnightly Rerien, 1866. 
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company with Barry Sullivan and others. And still later (1850) 
he appeared in his own play, ‘The Noble Heart,’ both in the 
provinces and at the Olympic. The press of the time speaks of 
these performances as thoughtful and artistic. The representa- 
tion of Shylock more especially was said to be a fine interpre- 
tation of the warped but not inhuman character conceived by 
Shakspeare, and a great improvement on the common mode of 
depicting the Jew asa mere abstraction—a monster of greed 
and cruelty. These critical notices point, however, to a want of 
the actor’s requisite physical force, and it is not improbable that 
a consciousness of this defect led him to abandon any ideas 
of adopting the stage as a profession, which his tastes and 
undoubted abilities may have led him to entertain. 

While this histrionic experiment was being carried out, 
Lewes was becoming fixed in that course of literary activity in 
which the fates had ordained that he should permanently display 
his varied gifts. This career of about forty years may be 
roughly divided into three periods: (1) the Literary Period, in 
which belles lettres and literary criticism form the chief occu- 
pation; (2) the Scientific Period, marked by the predominance 
of scientific research ; and (3) the Philosophic Period, in which 
he passes from the narrower problems of science to the wider 
questions of philosophy. 

The first, or Literary Period, extends from about 1840 to 
1853. As his dramatic productions belong to the early part 
of this period it may be as well to deal with them at once 
as an element of his brief theatrical experiment. They consist 
of an original play, ‘The Noble Heart, and certain adaptations 
from the French, among which ‘The Game of Speculation’ is 
the most noteworthy. ‘The Noble Heart’ seems to have been a 
very fair success, having been played in America as well as in 
England. Its subjectis a difficult one: the collision between a 
sense of duty and passion in an elderly Spanish noble, who finds 
that his son loves and is beloved by the maiden whom he has 
resolved to wed. The characters are sharply delineated, the 
action simple and natural, the sentiments fine and expressed in 
poetic language. The fault of the play seems to be a very 
pardonable one in a young dramatic author, namely, a tendency 
to:profusion of moral and philosophical reflection, which . over- 
loads the dialogue, and so causes the action to halt. Lewes 
displays in this drama not only a clear practical insight into 
the conditions of dramatic representation, but a careful study 
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of the foreign drama, more especially the classical drama of 
France. He continued to write for the stage till 1853, until 
other forms of literature wholly engrossed his energies. 

His early literary essays were critical articles contributed to 
periodicals ; and throughout his long career of activity he never 
quite abandoned the critical function. In what we have called 
the first period of his course, a large part of his work consisted 
of such literary criticisms. These are probably unknown to 
many admirers of his later writings. Their fine qualities, how- 
ever, ought to save them from a permanent interment in the 
volumes of reviews. 

At the time Lewes entered the critical arena the quarterlies 
were still the great organs of the higher criticism. In those 
days people were willing to read through a goodly article on some 
new publication of the first order. They did not demand to be 
coached up in a few minutes bya couple of columns in a weekly 
review. The style of criticism in vogue had its merits and its 
defects. The great influence of the ‘ Edinburgh’ in its heroic 
days had produced a certain manly vigour and directness in 
criticism, which are perhaps often wanting in our own too 
hesitating age. On the other hand, it must be acknowledged 
that much of this criticism was rude and wanting in delicate 
insight. To this it must be added, that it was for the most part 
too dictatorial, disdaining to give reasons, and innocent of any- 
thing like philosophic principles. Being thus the utterance of 
an unreflecting individual impression, it could not fail to be often 
unfair; and there is reason to fear that under the shelter of 
anonymity a great deal of injustice was practised, in obedience 
to personal likings and prejudices. 

Lewes’s critical writings shared in the merits of this period, 
while they are singularly free from many of its failings. His 
articles have a dash and a vigour about them which are too rare 
in contemporary journalism. To force he adds a penetrating 
insight, which had as its basis not only a sound logical faculty, 
but a wide and delicate sensibility. His philosophical studies, 
moreover, and his habits of reflection, supplied him with a 
luminous perception of principles, his references to which—like 
those of Lessing, of whom he so often reminds one—are never 
dragged in in a pedantic fashion, but seem to arise naturally 
out of reflection on the particular work under discussion. His 
critical temper is a warm one, but the warmth is duly controlled 
by a judicial fairness. He could be severe enough when he saw 
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reason for it; but his severity was always the outcome of de- 
liberate conviction and not of hasty caprice or personal feeling. 
Of his high sense of the duty of literary honesty we have a very 
forcible expression in an article on * The Errors and Abuses of 
English Criticism’ (* Westminster Review,’ 1842), in which he 
distinctly attributes the common injustices to the existence of 
the system of anonymous writing. Thus early had the future 
editor of the * Fortnightly Review’ recognised the importance 
of signature as the guarantee of a due sense of responsibility in 
the critic. 

His critical articles, which are to be found in a number 
of reviews and magazines, range over a wide field of topic. 
Dramatic criticism forms a conspicuous feature, of course. In 
addition to this, poetry as a whole and prose fiction receive a 
good deal of attention ; other, and more weighty departments 
of letters, more especially history and philosophy, make up the 
staple of these critical notices. 

The essays on dramatic criticism, the most valuable of which 
are reprinted in the little volume, ‘ Actors and Acting’ (1875), 
belong to the best specimens of their class in any literature. 
The writer’s practical acquaintance with the theatre, and his wide 
literary knowledge, together with his quick psychological in- 
sight, enabled him to write on the drama as few, if any other 
Englishmen, have been able to do. The state of the English 
theatre when he wrote these papers was, to use his own expres- 
sion, ‘one of degradation.’ He pleaded eloquently in an article 
in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ (1843) for dramatic reform, laying particu- 
lar stress on the need of a classification of the theatres, accord- 
ing to which each would confine itself to some one branch of the 
drama. This article contains some excellent remarks on the 
absurdity of excessive realism in scenery, &c. The audience, 
says the writer, do not require an illusory degree of scenic imi- 
tation. The dramatist should trust to their imagination. They 
can very well realise for themselves, as the boy does who plays 
at horses, imagining the handkerchief to be a tail, and so on. 
This process the writer happily calls ‘the alchemy of the ima- 
gination.’ 

Among his most striking dicta on the art of good acting is 
to be reckoned the observation that the actor must not feel the 
emotion which he simulates. ‘The mere presence of genuine 
emotion would be such a disturbance of the intellectual equi- 
librium as entirely to frustrate artistic expression.’ At the 
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same time the actor must be in a state of emotional excite- 
ment sufficiently strong to furnish him with the elements ‘of 
expression. This histrionic emotion is an ideal sympathetic 
passion, not a personal one. Another point on which he lays 
great stress is the distinction between naturalism or truth to 
the particular character represented, and conformity with every- 
day vulgar usage, which is so often confounded with naturalness. 
He further maintained that the actor’s art is greatly limited 
by his individual peculiarities, or his personality, both physical 
and mental. His remarks on Fechter’s acting in ‘ Hamlet’ and 
‘Othello’ admirably illustrate the difference between an appro- 
priate and an inappropriate part as thus estimated. 

These criticisms bear the impress of a wide acquaintance 
with dramatic literature. His articles on ‘The French Drama’ 
(* Westminster Review,’ 1840), on ‘ Shakspeare’s Critics, English 
and Foreign’ (‘ Edinburgh, 1849), on ‘Alfieri and Italian 
Drama’ (‘ British and Foreign Quarterly,’ 1844) and ‘ Goldoni 
and Italian Comedy’ (‘ New Quarterly Review, 1844), and, 
lastly, the articles on ‘The Spanish Drama’ (‘ Foreign Quarterly 
Review, 1843), afterwards reprinted as a separate volume, show 
not only accurate literary study, but a rare philosophic percep- 
tion of the relation of drama to national character and life. 
This philosophic spirit raised him above all narrow prejudices, 
such as an excessive Shakspeare-worship, and. a proportionate 
depreciation of other types of drama, as the French and Spanish. 
‘Our idolatry of Shakspeare,’ he says in one place, ‘ has certainly 
had the bad effect of perverting our views of every other drama- 
tic literature.’ By help of a sympathetic imagination, he was 
capable of feeling the stately beauty of the dialogue of Racine 
and Corneille, and of being stirred by the life of simple ele- 
mental passion, uncomplicated by the earnest reflection of 
northern races, which is depicted in the Spanish drama. 

It is noteworthy that| Lewes, while himself a firm believer 
in a philosophic criticism of the drama, had no patience with 
what he calls ‘ the jargon of modern criticism which styles itself 
philosophic,’ and which was due, he thinks, to the influence of 
A. W. Schlegel. An article on this writer in the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review’ (1843) is among the most brilliant and most 
severe that came from his pen. Schlegel, he says, may do very 
well as a popular writer ; ‘ but as an oracle—as a rational, serious 
philosophic critic, he is one of the most dangerous guides that 

the student can consult.’ He characteristically meets Schlegel’s 
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unverified assertions, such as that respecting the part played by 
Destiny in the Greek drama, by a simple reference to the facts, 
Of his untimely and superfluous attack on the French drama he 
cleverly says, ‘ By dint of rare acuteness, untiring wit, and im- 
petuous zeal, Lessing won the battle for ever. Schlegel rode 
gracefully over the battle-field, and counted the slain; then re- 
tiring to the metropolis, published his bulletin.’ 

One naturally expects that a dramatic critic so thorough- 
going and philosophic as Lewes would hold Lessing in high 
esteem. His appreciation of this ‘ king of critics’ is generously 
expressed in an article published in the ‘ Edinburgh’ (1845), 
He here professes a low opinion of German literature as a whole, 
and ridicules the idea of setting it above our own. ‘It is of 
yesterday,’ he writes, ‘and, although its brief career has been 
prolific beyond example, it has not yet attained a tithe of the 
richness of our own, and will probably never attain its vigour,’ 
Lessing, he says, is the least German of all Germans. His style 
is superior to that of Goethe, ‘in being more colloquial, more 
vivacious, and more impetuous.’ He does ample justice to 
Lessing’s merits both as a dramatic author and as a critic. 

Lewes wrote but two or three criticisms of lyric poetry. 
An article on Shelley (*‘ Westminster Review,’ 1841) corresponds 
to one of Lessing’s Rettwngen, or rehabilitations, being an 
eloquent vindication of the much-decried poet. The critic 
contrasts Shelley and Byron as examples of a scepticism which 
reposes on a deep-grounded faith, and one which is simply 
doubt. Again, he observes that ‘ Byron does not paint what he 
is, but what he wishes to be thought by susceptible ladies ;’ 
while Shelley’s heroes, on the other hand, are idealisations of 
his own innermost nature. He ranks Shelley much higher as 
a poet than as an artist. In his larger works there is (he 
thinks) too much glare and a certain want of keeping. The 
lack of clearness in his imagery is explained by saying that his 
mind was ‘rather sensitive and reflective than plastic and 
creative.’ | 

As in the case of the drama so in that of lyric poetry, 
his wide reading enabled him to make known to his countrymen 
neglected foreign writers. An article in ‘Fraser’s Magazine’ 
(1848) on ‘The Life and Works of Leopardi’ is an exceedingly 
interesting and appreciative account of this mournful singer. 
He thus sums up the poet’s touching history: ‘ He suffered, and 
asked himself if others suffered in the same way—asked himself 
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whether it was just that he should suffer, having done no wrong. 
He looked abroad in the world, and saw sadness painfully legible 
on its face; he looked far into the past, and still the same 
mournful aspect met his eye. Of his own soul he asked the 
explanation of this mystery, and he became a poet.’ ‘As the 
poet of despair (he continues) we know of no equal to Leopardi.’ 
But his experiences had been too limited to allow of his becom- 
ing a great poet. ‘ His lyre had but few strings.’ 

His articles on contemporary novelists show that he had 
a high standard of the art of prose-fiction. A review of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli’s works (‘ British Quarterly Review,’ 1849) is 
an exceedingly caustic piece of invective. ‘ Disraeli (he says) 
conceives himself to be a man of genius; in truth, he is only 
the prospectus of a genius.’ ‘ He has magnificent plans, but he 
writes prefaces instead of books.’ It is much the same with 
his politics; ‘he sees clearly enough the necessity for ideas, and 
pretends to have them, though he has only the idea that there 
ought to be ideas.’ 

Another very characteristic essay is that entitled ‘ Historical 
Romance: Alexandre Dumas’ (‘British Quarterly Review,’ 
1848). It gives usa lively account of this curious personage 
flitting over Europe conversing with princes, and in his intervals 
of repose dashing off novels with incredible rapidity. Though 
the critic denies the qualities of genuine art to these hasty 
productions, he does not overlook their merits, such as they are. 
The sole object of this novelist is to stimulate curiosity, and 
in this he is admirably successful. He possesses in an eminent 
degree ‘the power of minutely, yet vividly, painting a long 
scene of adventure or of intrigue.’ ‘ Regarded as a sort of 
literary pyrotechnic, he is the most remarkable man of his 
time.’ : 

In its careful recognition of a writer’s literary merits as’ 
well as of his limitations, this criticism may be compared with 
the estimate of Dickens, which appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ (1872), and which so greatly offended John Forster. 
This article is probably fresh in the minds of many of our 
readers. It seems to us as remarkable both for its recognition 
of the sources of Dickens’s wide popularity and for its percep- 
tion of the causes of his failure to satisfy scrupulously critical 
readers. Dickens's intelligence (he thinks) was a mere animal 
intelligence, restricted to perceptions, and wanting in the 
power of reflection. His radical fault was an inability to 
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understand the complexity of the human organism, owing to 
which ‘ his characters (for example, Mr. Micawber) are for ever 
doing and saying one kind of thing, just like a brainless frog.’ 


¢ Of Lewes’s occasional articles on more weighty subjects 


little need be said here, as we shall have an opportunity of 
judging of his powers in this direction when dealing with his 
later works. We would call attention merely to a singularly 
fair and discerning estimate of Macaulay, both as an essayist 
and a historian in the ‘British Quarterly Review’ (1849). 
Among the good things said of Macaulay are the following :— 
‘His mind is eminently concrete. Things group themselves 
before it into pictures; thoughts consolidate themselves into 
acioms. All that is wavering, indeterminate, and refuses to 
group itself in this distinct way is to him as if it were not.’ 
‘He has no influence on his age. He flatters the indolence of 
his readers; he does not stimulate their minds.’ ‘ His level 
style is so emphatic, that to rise above it he is forced into 
exaggeration.’ 

Along with this activity in periodical writing our author 
managed to produce a considerable amount of literature in a 
detached and permanent form. Of these works the first de- 
manding attention (after the dramas already spoken of) are the 
novels, These are two in number: ‘ Ranthorpe,’ written in 
1842, though not published till 1847, and ‘ Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet,’ written and published in 1848. 

The first of these, as may be expected from the date of its 
production, is marked by a certain crudity of conception. It 
describes the upward struggles of a young poet and dramatic 
author, who gets first intoxicated, then embittered and disgusted 
by ‘society,’ and finds at the end of these painful experiences 
that a sympathetic woman of his own rank in life is worth 
more than a heartless flirt of aristocratic surroundings. It con- 
tains some startling melodramatic episodes. The dialogue must 
be pronounced rather ‘ shoppy.’ It abounds with cullings from 
the German in the shape of somewhat magnificent ideas on 
literature and art, and tends now and again to be a little gush- 
ing in its expression of lofty sentiments. Yet, in spite of these 
defects, the story is an interesting one, and shows not only a 
fair amount of skill in the construction of plot, but also a power 
of conceiving clearly and steadily a number of individual cha- 


racters. 
‘Rose, Blanche, and Violet’ is a great advance cn ‘ Ran- 
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thorpe. The art is less crude, the plot much more elaborate, 
the characters better defined, the ideas fresher and more 
striking. The leading aim, as the title suggests, is to pour- 
tray the differences of individual character in three sisters, as 
well as to trace the development of the dissimilarities of life 
and self-determined destiny which follow from these differences. 
In the skill with which this aim is carried out the author 
reminds us of Miss Austen. The story is marked by clever 
drawing of character as well as by powerful narrative. The 
girls’ stepmother, acting her selfish part of estranging their 
father from his children under the guise of devotion to their 
interests, is a skilful portrait. The presentation in combination 
with these mean qualities of a certain kindness of heart within 
well-defined limits shows how weil the author recognised the 
complexity of human character. 

Her cruelty (he says) was not wanton, it always had reference to 
some selfish object. But on occasions completely alien to her in- 
terest or her vanity, she could be kind (e.g. towards the poor). And 
being an impulsive, imaginative woman, when she was kind she 
was strikingly so, thereby turning it into a thing of éclat. 


In the third volume there is a powerful bit of story-telling, 
representing the insidious and rapid growth of the thirst for 
gambling, a passion which though often described in fiction 
has never been more vividly represented or more clearly ana- 
lysed. 

We have said this much about Lewes’s novels, because they 
are probably unknown to the majority of our readers, though 
they are certainly some way above the literary level of the 
ordinary novel of the hour. They illustrate the working of a 
creative faculty in our author’s mind which must be fully re- 
cognised in any adequate estimate of his literary powers. 

Next in order among the literary publications comes ‘ The 
Biographical History of Philosophy’ (1845 and 1846). Of its 
philosophic purport we shall have to speak later on. Here it is 
enough to call attention to its literary qualities. The pro- 
minence of biographic matter makes this work a connecting 
link between the purely literary and philosophic periods. The 
thoughts of the most solitary and abstruse of writers are here 
viewed in the light of concrete individual circumstances. Such 
passages as the accounts of Socrates, Abelard, Spinosa, Fichte, 
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and Comte belong to the best examples of the author’s art 
of literary portraiture. 

In 1846 was published the volume on ‘The Spanish Drama,’ 
to which reference has already been made. Three years later 
there appeared another small work, ‘The Life of Robespierre,’ 
which in a measure is also a Rettung. The book is carefully 
done, and deserves to be studied as a calm and critical exami- 
nation of facts. If it is but little read, it is probably because 
the lurid glare that plays about the subject seems to repel such 
an unimpassioned and scientific treatment as the critic here 
attempts.' 

Our account of this section of the writer’s career closes with 
‘The Life of Goethe’ (1855) which may be said to be the 
crowning achievement of his general literary activity. We need 
not here dwell at length on a book which is so well-known. 
The ‘ Life of Goethe,’ whatever its literary value, is an assured 
success. It stands without rivals in our own literature, and 
both in its original and its translated form it has been widely 
read and warmly appreciated in Germany itself, which has a 
whole library of Goethe literature. In France it has been used 
as the basis of two accounts of the poet, one of which by-the- 
bye, is characterised by Lewes as a barefaced reproduction of 
his work without any acknowledgment. A few German writers 
on Goethe are naturally inclined to see defects in this work ; 
it is not flattering to so industrious a literary people to see their 
greatest poet made known to his countrymen by a foreigner. 
It must be admitted that though fully in sympathy with his 
subject, as his apologetic way of writing on the love-passages, 
the political inactivity of Goethe, &c., amply shows,? he is not 
dominated by that Goethe-reverence which German critics are 
apt to bring to the subject. To some of these his free, bold 
criticism of Goethe’s dramatic powers or of his scientific insight 
savours of flippancy. Moreover, the biographer is not possessed 
by any one ruling idea of Goethe’s many-sided personality and 
activity, does not try to deduce the various phases of the poet’s 


' To the same class of historical vindication belongs a characteristic article 
entitled ‘Was Nero a Monster ?’ (Cornhill Magazine, 1863). 

2 It is curious that in an article on the character and works of Goethe, 
published in the British and Foreign Review in 1843, Lewes is nearer the com- 
mon—we were going to say Philistine—standard of appreciation of Goethe’s 
character than in the Biography. He cannot yet get over the coldness of 
the man, and thinks that even as an artist he loses through his want of 
moral and political earnestness. 
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life from some @ priori theory of his nature. Employing 
simply the positive method of criticism, he looks at the varie- 
gated facts just as they are, connecting them indeed with cer- 
tain fundamental traits reached through them, but not resolving 
these further. This satisfies the ordinary reader exceedingly 
well, even though it may not always please those who are wont 
to view facts through the medium of subjective conceptions. 

In taking our leave of Lewes’s miscellaneous literary work 
we must say a word or two as to his style. It is thoroughly 
fresh and individual even though it is easy to trace some of its 
elements to the careful study of models. In some of his earlier 
writings one sees the influence of Carlyle’s picturesque robustness. 
The most striking feature, however, is the clearness, the epigram- 
matic neatness and terseness. He strongly disliked the Ger- 
man style of writing, and as strongly admired the French. His 
writings betray in their mode of expression hardly any trace of 
his extensive German reading. On the other hand he seems to 
have modelled his style after the best French examples. His 
frequent quotations of French epigrams show the leaning of his 
mind clearly enough. This adoption of a distinctly French 
manner along with the assimilation of so much German 
material accounts for much of the characteristic force and fas- 
cination of his writings. 

From about 1853 to 1864 our author occupied himself 
mainly with scientific and more especially biological subjects. 
This period we have named the scientific. It must not be 
supposed that he suddenly exchanged the réle of a littérateur 
for that of a savant. ‘The scientific impulse had always been 
a powerful one with him, and while he was working away in 
various branches of literary criticism and original production, 
the effect of his scientific studies is continually revealing itself. 
This being so, it is absurd to speak of his scientific work as the 
dabbling of a dilletante in a sphere foreign to his real habits 
and natural aptitudes. 

The fruits of his scientific activity are to be found in a 
number of magazine articles as well as in two or three separate 
works. As editor of the ‘ Leader’ (from about 1851 to 1854) 
he seems to have written the scientific as well as most of 


1 He contrasts them well in an article on Biot’s ‘ Mélanges Scientifiques et 
Littéraires ’ (Blackwood’s Magazine, 1858). He attributes the elegance and 
clearness of French authors to the fact that they have so long been in the 
habit of writing for women and the salon. 
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the literary notices. A series of papers in ‘ Fraser,’ ‘ Black 


wood,’ and ‘The Cornhill’ illustrates bis skill in the popular 
exposition of scientific doctrines. These articles are in respect 
of grasp of subject and lucidity of presentation quite equal to 
the work of the best-known expositors of the present decade, 
while they are adorned by a literary touch which it would be 
difficult to find in any similar writings. One of the most 
charming examples of a properly literary treatment of a 
scientific subject we have ever met with is a paper by Lewes 
in the ‘Cornhill’ (1863) entitled ‘The Mental Condition of 
Babies.’ It is a sort of scientific justification of the maternal 
as contrasted with the paternal estimate of baby-intelligence, 
and is an exceedingly happy instance of the combination of 
light playful fancy, and severe scientific scrutiny. 

The matter discussed in these papers embraces a number of 
different topics. Some of these are of more practical interest, 
such as spirit-rapping, teetotalism, and the use and abuse of 
tobacco, the relative scientific value of orthodox medicine and 
quack systems, mad dogs, kc. In treating these topics Lewes 
shows a mind disciplined by careful scientific training. His 
great aim is to exalt verified scientific teaching to the discom- 
fiture of vulgar error and prejudice. He is never more at home 
than when distinguishing between genuine observation of fact, 
as practised by the man of science, and that loose, instinctive 
kind of ¢ observation’ which consists in reading some precon- 
ceived idea into the phenomenon under consideration. His 
attack on spiritualism, the absurdities of which he was one of 
the first to expose, not only by his writings but by personal in- 
vestigations, displays his intellectual qualities at their best. 

While he thus had no patience with vulgar errors which 
were opposed to the very spirit of science, he was no less ready 
to dispute quasi-scientific doctrines which, though supported 
by able authorities, seemed to him to conflict with some of the 
facts of the case. This impulse to challenge accepted autho- 
rities and to appeal from theory to fact, comes out more dis- 
tinctly in a number of articles of a more purely theoretical 
character, such as those on ‘Theories of Food, ‘The Sensory 
and Motor Nerves, and the later articles in the ¢ Fortnightly,’ 
on § Mr. Darwin’s hypotheses.’ With respect to the first topic 
Lewes argued against Liebig’s celebrated chemical theory of 
digestion, and enforced the idea that the changes in the organism 
differ from all inorganic processes in their higher degree of 
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complexity, aud the presence of a distinctly organic factor. 
Concerning the distinction between sensory and motor nerves, 
he is anxious to show that these two great classes of nerves do not 
differ in their structure or inherent properties; but only have 
unlike functions in consequence of their different connections 
(with organs of sense or with muscles). So while accepting Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection as a great principle of 
organic development he holds that it fails to account for all 
the resemblances and differences discoverable among animal and 
vegetable forms. Many of these are due, he thinks, not to 
relationship and descent, but to similarity of causes. He would 
assume a considerable number of starting-points, and explain 
the agreements and differences among species in distinct lines 
of evolution as a result of similarities and diversities in the 
primitive substances and their properties, together with the 
external conditions modifying these. 

Yet while he was thus vigilant in testing the credentials 
of plausible and accepted doctrines, it must not be supposed 
that he was inclined to discourage the formation of bold hypo- 
theses in science. On the contrary, he went considerably beyond 
J.S. Mill in his view of the legitimate range of hypothetical 
construction. His own scientific works, indeed, amply illustrate 
his sense of the value of such imaginative anticipation of obser- 
vation in science. All that he contended for was that theory 
must continually be re-examined in the light of new facts, and 
that its permanent scientific value is to be measured by the 
completeness of its verification or reduction to immediate sen- 
sible intuition. 

The detached scientific works are, ‘ Sea-side Studies’ (1858); 
‘ Physiology of Common Life’ (1859); ‘Studies in Animal Life’ 
(1862); and ‘Aristotle: a Chapter from the History of Science’ 
(1864). The last-mentioned volume is a characteristic attempt 
to discredit the exaggerated estimate of Aristotle’s anticipations 
of modern scientific ideas. The three first works must be re- 
garded as the mature fruit of this period of scientific labour, 
being, to a large extent, an expansion of his magazine articles. 
As popular presentations of scientific truth, they are models of 
clearness and attractiveness. The ‘Studies in Animal Life,’ 
which are mostly reprints from the ‘ Cornhill,’ are especially 
remarkable for the skill with which scientific inquiry is made 
to open up out of every-day observation, and serious dis- 
cussion is relieved by playful anecdotes. But these volumes 
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are much more than mere popular expositions. Everywhere do 
we meet with bold criticism, with keen inquisition into the 
merits of current scientific ideas. Nor are they simply critical 
and destructive. They show the results of independent research, 
which, as we otherwise know, the writer had been carrying on 
for some years.! His own contributions to science mostly consist 
in certain pregnant suggestions as to the wider principles which 
bind together large groups of organic phenomena. We may in- 
stance the hypothesis put forth in the ‘Sea-Side Studies,’ that 
all processes of reproduction are at bottom identical, being 
alike forms of growth or cell-multiplication. 

One of his boldest hypotheses is the doctrine that all nervous 
structures have the same fundamental properties. Hence he 
held that there were no ‘specific differences’ among the sen- 
sory nerves (those of sight, hearing, &c.), but that their actions, 
together with the accompanying feelings (colour, sound, «c.), 
were different just because they were connected with dif- 
ferent peripheral structures or organs of sense (the eye, the ear, 
&e.).2 For the same reason he taught that all nervous centres, 
including those of the brain, have, as their function, some mode 
of a common property of sensibility, that is to say, that some 
form of feeling invariably accompanies central activity even in 
the case of a decapitated frog. These ideas are both put forth 
in the ‘Physiology of Common Life,’ though they are more 
fully developed in the later ‘ Problems of Life and Mind.’ 

The last of the three periods of Lewes’s active life, extend- 
ing from about 1865 to his death in 1878, we have called the 
philosophical. Up to this time the amount of writing on 
philosophic subjects had been but small. It was now to be his 
chief occupation. For the sake of concentrating himself on 
this, he gave up the editorship of the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ at 
the end of 1866, that is, less than two years after it was started. 

It has already been remarked that this subject had long 
engaged his attention. There is reason to suppose that at a 
very early period German metaphysics had a good deal of 


1 We happen to have heard in the year 1871 in the Physiological Labora- 
tory at Berlin, that in order to make himself master of the latest and best 
methods in the anatomical investigation of the nervous system, Lewes, at a 
comparatively late date, had gone through a course of observations in that 
laboratory. 

* This idea has been adopted by Wundt and other German physiologists. 
Lewes, however, is entitled to the honour of being among its first propounders 
if not actually the first. 
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attraction for him. At least, one may conjecture this, not only 
from his visit to Germany, but from two of his review articles. 
The first of these is a decidedly sympathetic and laudatory 
notice of ‘ Hegel’s sthetics’ (‘British and Foreign Review,’ 
1842), which betrays, here and there, a Hegelian manner of 
thinking, as when he defines poetry as ‘the beautiful phasis of 
a religious idea.’ The second is a review of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
‘Lectures on Metaphysics,’ under the title ‘ Philosophy as an 
Element of Culture’ (‘ Universal Review’ in 1859). After ex- 
tolling the intellect of Hamilton (who had, he thinks, more 
mind than all the rest of the Scotch school), he writes: 


In reading these lectures we could not help pausing now and then 
to reflect on the intense pleasure such a book would have given us 
years ago; and now that years have brought with them a certain 
impatient weariness of metaphysical questionings which, like eternal 
sphinxes, never find an CEdipus, we can still read these volumes with 
that sort of sympathetic pleasure which is derived from a momentary 
reinstatement of vanished hopes and remembered struggles. 


This early leaning to German metaphysics was probably 
connected with his taste for German literature as a whole, or 
rather the best representatives of this literature, and his evident 
feeling of piety towards Thomas Carlyle, the great English ex- 
plorer in this territory. 

The spell of German metaphysical speculation did not hold 
him long. At an early date in his career as a writer, he came 
under the influence of two works, which completely freed him 
from any lingering ambition to sail in the giddy altitudes of 
ontology. These were Comte’s ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ 
and J. S. Mill’s ‘System of Logic.’ As early as the year 1843, 
that is, in the year after the former work was completed, Lewes 
gave a very appreciative account of Comte in an article on 
‘The Modern Philosophy of France’ (‘British and Foreign 
Review, 1843), a review which was brought under Comte’s 
notice by J. S. Mill, and which won for him the interest of the 
great positivist. And his admiration for Mill’s great work is 
amply attested in the introduction to the first edition of ‘The 
History of Philosophy,’ where we find: ‘ Mill’s incomparable 
‘System of Logic” does more for the scientific intellect than 
any work we are acquainted with.’ 

This ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy’ is the avowal 
of a complete conversion to Comte’s doctrine that all meta- 
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physical inquiry into the reality of things in themselves is 
futile, and that the province of philosophy is to formulate the 
highest laws cf the universe as it appears to our minds, that is, 
of phenomena. ‘The author traces the course of metaphysical 
speculation from the beginnings of Greek philosophy to Hegel, 
in order to prove its barrenness and vanity. His practical 
object. is, he tells us, to warn off the youth of England from 
wasting their time and energy in such an unproductive field of 
study. 

Yet he did not remain at the point of unqualified adhe- 
sion to Comteism.' The later editions of the History show a 
slow but steady advance in philosophic conception. In his 
Preface to the third edition he writes: ‘I adhered to the * Posi- 
tive Philosophy” in 1845, and I adhere to it still. . . But much 
that was dim to me then has become clear now, much that was 
conviction then has ceased to be so now.’ The first edition was, as 
he admits, a hasty sketch. In the library edition (1857), and 
still more in the third edition (1867), we have the fruits of 
more careful reading and critical reflection. And this deeper 
study of the problems of philosophy as unfolded in history led 
him to see more meaning in them than he was at first able to 
perceive. Add to this that by the year 1867 he had accom- 
plished much in the way of independent scientific research, a 
field of labour which yielded him new and valuable materials 
for philosophic construction. 

The full expression of this change of philosophic conception 
appears ip his last and, in some respects, most considerable 
work, The Problems of Life and Mind’ (1873-1879). It was 
warmly discussed at the time of the appearance of the first 
volume of this series whether the writer’s change of position 
amounted to a radical abandonment of the Positivist point of 
view. He himself was naturally disposed to represent this change 
as a slight one, and rather as a fuller development of Comte’s 
principles than as a departure from them. We need not try 
to settle this point. In any case the new departure was in ap- 
pearance a considerable step forwards. It is true that the writer 
still seeks to exclude ontological questions. We must not, he says, 
inquire into that which transcends all experience. On the other 


' It should be mentioned that Lewes never accepted the practical teaching 
of Comte in politics, religion, etc. In an article on this philosopher in the 
Fortnightly (1866) he writes: ‘I have been criticising him for more than 
twenty years, and lost his friendship by my freedom,’ 
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hand, however, we must not reject all metaphysical questions as 
necessarily insoluble. Some of these are susceptible of being 
dealt with by the methods of positive science. Thus the inquiry 
into the relation of subject and object, of mind and matter, is a 


proper and legitimate one so long as we confine ourselves to the 


actual manifestations of these two poles of human experience. 
But as soon as we attempt to determine what mind or matter 
is as a substance, or as a thing in itself, we are trespassing into 
the forbidden territory of ‘metempirics, that is, the region 
beyond experience, where all is haphazard conjecture and veri- 
fication is impossible. Abstract conceptions, whether in science 
or philosophy, are only real and valid when they answer to 
certain facts in our concrete experience, and can be reduced to 
these. Thus the ideas of Matter, Force, Cause, and so on, stand 
for certain aspects of feeling or concrete experience, and are 
only erected into separate entities by a sort of logical fiction. 

This is not the place to traverse the many discussions of 
these weighty volumes. Suffice it to say, that, as the name of 
the work suggests, it is not so much a systematic and orderly 
exposition of a philosophy, as a number of more or less con- 
nected discussions. The first two volumes, on ‘ The Foundations 
of a Creed,’ attempt to lay down the first principles which are 
to be used in the subsequent treatment of biological and psycho- 
logical questions. The third volume, on ‘The Physical Basis 
of Mind,’ brings into view the writer’s biological conception of 
mind as a part of the general activities of the organism, and 
only susceptible of being studied in close connection with the 
laws of organisation as a whole. Here he develops more fully 
the idea that sensibility is common to all nervous centres, and 
that what we commonly call consciousness is only one complex 
mode of feeling. The complete parallelism of nervous process 
and feeling is interpreted philosophically by means of the hypo- 
thesis that the two are at bottom one, being but different aspects 
of the same thing, and only-seen to be different because of the 
change in our point of view. By means of this conception he 
seeks to establish the necessity of the factor of feeling in those 
complex chains of events which we call human actions, and so . 
to refute the doctrine known as Human Automatism, that is to 
say, that our bodies would go on living and acting exactly as 
they do now if they were wholly devoid of mind or con- 
sciousness. 

In attaching psychology thus closely to biology, Lewes seems 
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to follow Comte, who did not recognise any separate science of 
mind; but, in truth, our author did recognise such a science. 
According to him, it must be constituted by two principal 
methods, the objective and the subjective. The former consists 
in part of the biological study of mental phenomena, just 
referred to; but this is not enough. A knowledge of the 
organism might help us to understand the general functions of 
mind, as feeling and thinking ; it would not assist us in compre- 
hending differences of mental faculty in races and individuals. 
The characteristic mental and moral qualities of civilised man 
repose on a physiological basis so fine that it escapes our obser- 
vation. Hence the need of another branch of objective study, 
namely, the sociological method. Differences of intellectual 
and emotional capability must be studied in connection with 
those facts of the social environment which condition and deter- 
mine them. Thus psychology must borrow from history and 
sociology. In addition to this twofold objective method of 
study, our author found room for the old subjective method by 
introspection or interrogation of consciousness, which Comte 
rejected. In this way he placed himself in the line of British 
psychologists. 

The main peculiarity of his discussions of psychological 
subjects, is the constant prominence of the biological idea that 
the mind, like the bodily organism, is a unity which presents 
aspects that we can logically separate, though these are in reality 
inseparably connected. Thus he holds that every mental state 
is compounded of three factors in different proportions, which 
he calls the process of sensible affection, of logical grouping, and 
of motor impulse. There is no such thing as a pure detached 
sensation, or a purely active phenomenon as volition; what we 
call the former is a phenomenon in which the sensory element 
is predominant; what we call the latter, a phenomenon in 
which the motor factor is most conspicuous. In psychology, 
as in physiology, he had a wholesome fear of excessive analysis. 
To him, life and mind are alike complex unities, the study of 
.which must be carried on by synthesis as much as by analysis. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the ‘ Problems’ con- 
tribute to philosophy any radically new conception which is 
likely to transform the aim and method of this study. On 
the other hand, one may safely say that Lewes has done 
valuable service in presenting new aspects of old questions, 
and in insisting—sometimes even to the point of wearisome 
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iteration—on neglected truths. His originality in fully seiz- 
ing half-perceived principles and in working them out to 
new and unforeseen consequences, will always entitle him to 
a prominent place among the philosophic writers of our day, 
and more especially his efforts at elaborating a biological psycho- 
logy, will have to be reckoned among the most important con- 
tributions to that reconstruction of mental science which is 
now being carried out. 

We have thus hastily retraced the many-sided activity of a 
rarely endowed mind. The variety of aim is sufficiently mani- 
fest. Yet the reader must not suppose that these various fields 
of inquiry are wholly unconnected. Lewes brought the same 
intellect to bear on the critical analysis of a work of fiction, on 
the discussion of a hypothesis in physiology, and on the solution 
of a properly philosophic question; and one may recognise a 
certain unity of aim running through all his work. The domi- 
nant motive is always a supreme reverence for objective fact as 
the measure and touchstone of all theory. No writer was ever 
more consistently eager to test conception by observation, and 
to make immediate knowledge the starting-point of all discus- 
sion. With this feeling there is naturally allied a strong belief 
in the value of individual experience, which, provided it is cor- 
rectly ascertained, he is ever ready to set up against traditional 
authority. Thus in his theory of literary art as propounded in 
his series of articles on ‘ The Principles of Success in Literature’ 
(Fortnightly Review, 1865) he makes sincerity or truth to indi- 
vidual experience one of the three fundamental laws of literature. 
His own imaginative writings, like those of Goethe, from whom 
he learned so much, were distinctly embodiments of personal 
impression and emotion. In science and in philosophy this 
jealous respect for carefully ascertained fact, together with a 
fearless spirit of criticism in relation to traditional authority, 
has been sufficiently illustrated in the foregoing observations. 

It was but another expression of this clear apprehension of 
the value of fact, that he so strenuously insisted on the com- 
plexity of the phenomena of nature and life. Theory is abstract 
and is apt to overlook the subtle way in which different forces 
and principles cross one another and blend their results in con- 
crete experience. Lewes is unsurpassed in his recognition of 
this complexity, and this perception lights up all his writings. 
Whether he is embodying, creating, or criticising a fictitious 
character, he always takes care to bring into view the complexity 
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of human nature.' So, too, when he is estimating a scientific 
hypothesis, or discussing a philosophical doctrine, he is always 
seeking to impress his readers with this intricacy and subtlety 
of things. 

- A literary career marked by such variety of intellectual 
power raises the question of the exact value of a versatile, as 
compared with a concentrated kind of activity. We know what 
Lewes did; his work in imaginative literature was doubtless 
good, in criticism excellent, in science excellent too, and in 
philosophy hardly less so. What he might have done if he had 
limited himself to one sphere of ideas, we cannot say. It is 
possible that we tend just now in this age of minutely sub- 
divided labour to overestimate concentration. It is not im- 
probable that some minds are naturally better fitted to doa 
limited amount of valuable work in distinct fields, than to 
distinguish themselves by large and far-reaching discoveries in 
any one field. In the papers on ‘ Success in Literature’ already 
alluded to, our author well distinguishes between the man of 
genius or born seer, and the man of talent who travels along 
paths opened up by great originators, and points out many a 
side path and short cut. We do not think that the writer 
would object to our referring himself to the second class, though 
it may be said that talent of the first order, when it takes so 
wide a sweep, passes into genius. 

To this it must be added that Lewes is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the value of that kind of work which connects different 
provinces of thought. Only by such large and versatile minds 
as his can the subtle threads which hold together the ideas of 
literature and science be clearly perceived and made visible to 
others. Over and above this, his work suggests that there 
may be a positive advantage in the treatment of a subject 
by one trained in foreign regions of reflection. A new-comer 
brings to the contemplation of a scientific question a fresh- 
ness of mind, a freedom from pre-occupying ideas, which the 
practised specialist is apt to want. Finally it may be observed 
that our author’s wide literary experience gave him a brightness 
of fancy, and a command of forcible and picturesque language, 
which stood him in good stead in presenting scientific and 
philosophic problems in new and striking aspects. 

' Let the reader refer to what has been said about his personification of 


Shylock, his conception of the step-mother in Rose, Blanche, and Violet, and 
his criticism of Charles Dickens. 











REALISM [IN DRAMATIC ART. 


Tuk conflict in the Arts between the principles of Idealism and 
Realism has never been waged more continuously or fiercely than 
in dramatic art. The reproaches which Aristophanes and graver 
judges levelled at the youngest of the great tragic poets, were 
occasioned to a great extent by his realism. Could these early 
censors of the drama have returned to earth in our age, they 
would have found still vital—nay, almost insolently triumphant 
—that principle in the first signs of which they had seen so 
much peril to tragic dignity and influence. The tendency 
they ridiculed or denounced would, during part of this century, 


. have shown itself in England by growing aversion from Poetic 


Drama; by the failure of Macready’s gallant attempt to make 
Shakspearian revivals remunerative, though supported by the 
best histrionic talent available, and framed in a mise en scéne 

exquisite beauty and suggestiveness ; and again—still more 
ominously—by the recourse subsequently had by Mr. Charles 
Kean to pageantry and minute archxological illustration, as 
means of winning back attention to the great dramatist. The 
course followed by Mr. Kean, though both he and his accom- 
plished wife were performers of deservedly high repute, formally 
proclaimed that the attraction of Shakspeare lay less in himself 
than in the accessories furnished by the painter and the anti- 
quarian. The decay of Idealism would once more have been 
indicated by the increasing encroachments of Sensationalism 
and Burlesque—the popularity of the former being due to the 
excitement of physical peril; that of the latter to the travesty of 
sentiment and emotion, to gorgeousness oreccentricity of costume, 
and to allurements still more meretricious. Asa set-off against 
these proofs of declining poetic taste might have been quoted the 
good fortune which for some years attended the management of 
a suburban theatre by the late Mr. Phelps, whose praiseworthy 
enterprise, however, ended less happily than it began. Still more 
important signs of a better condition of things might have been 
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found of late in the interest (at times shown by sharp conflicts 
of opinion) which has followed the career of a new tragic actor 
in central London, and in the favour accorded to several 
original dramas, poetic not only in form, but in spirit. Amongst 
these may be named the ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ of Mr. 
Gilbert, and the ‘ Charles I.’ and ‘ Jane Shore’ of Mr. Wills. 
In glancing at the works of the latter author, it must, however, 
be noted that ‘The Man o’ Airlie ’—a play of far deeper con- 
ception and significance than the two previously mentioned— 
made no impression on the general public. This result is all 
the more disappointing because the chief character was rendered 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin with an intensity of feeling and a 
varied truth of characterisation which had not, we think, been 
reached in an original part since the days of Macready. The 
encouraging signs adverted to are, moreover, still exceptional. 
Nor in estimating their value must it be forgotten that the 
population of London has recently been vastly augmented by 
railways which connect it with its ever extending suburbs, and 
which bring even remote towns practically into its neighbour- 
hood. In the benefit arising from this increase of the play- 
going public, the higher drama has doubtless shared—in a less 
degree, however, than the later forms of prose comedy, which, 
though enjoyable for their freshness and individuality, are in 
nothing more remarkable than for their peculiar realism—for a 
display of photography in incident and dialogue which emulates 
the pictorial results of that process alike in general truth of 
reproduction and in the occasional exaggeration of particulars. 
In France by those early critics of Greece, whose resus- 
citation we have supposed, the conflict in the first half of this 
century between Classicists and Romanticists might probably 
have been regarded as a striking proof of dramatic degeneration. 
Yet the reaction led by M. Victor Hugo against the conventions 
of Classicism can by no means be properly regarded as an attack 
upon Idealism. If he dealt a final blow at the arbitrary unities 
of time and place, if he denounced set and formal verse with its 
monotonous recurrence of czesura and cadence, if he pleaded for 
strong and simple phraseology in lieu of the conventional style 
that delighted in feeble paraphrase and made it a canon of 
poetry to call nothing by its direct and familiar name, if, above 
all, he contended for the many-sidedness of our nature and for 
the combination of the serious and the humorous, not only in 
the same play, but often in the same individuality, these efforts 
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for intellectual truth and freedom were in reality noble services 
to dramatic poetry, even of the most ambitious kind. Of the 
essentials of ideal art no writer has been more conservative than 
Hugo. No one has more clearly traced the point at which true 
art by selecting and concentrating separates itself from the 
ultra-realism which merely copies. No one has more eloquently 
insisted upon the supremacy of verse as a form of dramatic ex- 
pression. No one has been more impressed by the truths that 
the language of the passions, however direct and sincere, cannot 
be chiefly modelled upon the dialogue of the drawing-room or 
the streets, that the resources of imagination, wit, fancy, which 
not one man in a thousand can employ, are needed to portray 
adequately our inmost selves. The poet has these resources, the 
full gifts of mental utterance, at his disposal, though men in 
veneral have not. Hard indeed would be the case if he were 
forbidden to articulate because they stammer. 

Conclusive evidence of a prevailing realistic spirit in French 
drama transpired when the temporary impulse given by Rachel 
to the works of the Classicists had exhausted itself. Then more 
than ever came into vogue plays which generally finding their 
scene in contemporary life, and displaying to a great extent the 
manners and spirit of comedy, had for their central interest the 
monotonous exhibition of illicit passion. To say that the 
delineation of vice and the temptations to it should be altogether 
forbidden, would doubtless be to require that the dramatist 
should childishly ignore one dark but significant page of human 
experience. The evil of such delineations is generally due less 
to the subject than to the painter. The detestable sensuality 
of Angelo in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ the guilty love which 
enters into the plots of ‘ Hamlet,’ of Racine’s ‘ Phédre,’ or of 
its Greek original, the formless terror which suggests itself in 
‘The Cenci’ carry with them no taint of impure seductiveness. 
The dramatist, no less than the historian who should omit 
from his chronicle of Catherine II. all notice of her relations to 
Orloff, would present not only an imperfect but a misleading 
picture. The normal impulses of our being, whether for good 
or evil, are all equally significant, while an attempt to expurgate 
and re-edit the book of human nature is necessarily immoral, 
because in suppressing the truths of life, it suppresses also the 
lessons of experience. What the moralist may fairly claim is 
not that the evils of our nature should be unrepresented, but 
that they should be represented in their true light as evils, that 
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their often fatal influences, or, at times, the triumph gaine1 
over them by a brave and resolute will should be faithfully por- 
trayed. Where this is effected vice itself becomes as instructive 
as virtue, and renders a homage to the latter not the less real 
because it is indirect. It is far otherwise when, as in the case 
of the modern French dramas referred to, the author, under 
whatever transparent disguise of a tagged moral, introduces the 
representation of social disease for its own sake, and where, by 
habitually placing the scene of it in his own time, he conveys 
the impression that vicious gallantries have naturally a place 
amidst the accomplishments of modern life. And here it may 
be observed, though realism can of course be employed equally 
for healthy or corrupt purposes, that it is nevertheless more 
baneful when devoted to the service of the latter than would 
be the most fantastic caprices of imagination. For art, when 
copying the sang froid of contemporary life, in which vice itself 
is phlegmatic, necessarily shuts out the influence of emotion. 
Intrigue no longer deserves the name of passion. It becomes a 
mode of frigid sensuality that has vanity for its motive, and, 
for its one questionable grace, the languor that does duty for 
high- breeding. That the ugliness of social life could not be 
faithfully rendered without giving birth to other forms of 
objectionable realism, may well be surmised. Accordingly we 
find displays that would once have shocked, daily becoming 
more attractive. Even death loses its sanctity, and an actress 
(capable we admit of better things) leaps into popularity by an 
elaborate imitation of its physical horrors. It is little surprising 
that the public taste which applauds such an exhibition should 
lately have found fresh enjoyment in the fall of a workman from a 
roof, and in the agonies of a woman who dies of starvation by 
inches. 

On the English stage, if we except one or two pieces of 
French origin, ugly displays of ‘ Naturalism,’ as the new phrase 
runs, are rare in the extreme. Yet an important symptom of 
realistic leanings is to be found in another and unexpected 
direction—in the tendency, namely, of actors to give to romantic 
plays a merely colloquial and matter of fact interpretation. 

It seems hard to name, as the latest offender in this direction, 
Miss Ellen Terry, to whom we owe so much that is fresh and 
subtle in dramatic portraiture. Yet Miss Terry as Pauline in 
‘The Lady of Lyons,’ though charming to the eye as a piece of 
animated Dresden, is in certain scenes as lifeless as figures of 
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the same material in their natural condition. Her exquisite 
dresses were so true to the fashions of a still recent period, that 
the wearer evidently felt the romantic language of her part 
inconsistent with her modern garb. Yet, on the whole, it had 
been better to sacrifice the dress to the language than the 
language to the dress. The actress obviously shuddered at 
heroics. Heroics, however, were precisely what the author had 
intended, and all who recall the Pauline of Miss Helen Faucit, 
know how effectively they might have been employed. 

Lord Lytton’s plays, indeed, have been rather favourite 
subjects of theatrical experiment. Many playgoers can recall a 
revival of his comedy of § Money,’ in which not a point of its 
humours, its epigrams, or its causticity was lost; while, on the 
other hand, its fluent and somewhat ornate pathos was delivered 
with that reticence which it is the fashion just now for people to 
assume, especially when under the stress of emotion. The inno- 
vatiors, however, which we deplore, have been by no means 
confinel to dramas of which, notwithstanding their vein of 
sentiment, the interest is modern and even recent. Our his- 
trionic realists, not content with incursions on the borders of 
Dramatic Romance, have more than once ventured into the very 
heart of the country, and laid siege to Shakspeare himself. An 
actor of admitted ability, for example, has treated us toa repre- 
seniation of Shylock, in which the profound sense of wrong, the 
identification of the man’s injuries with those of his people, and 
the yearning for a terrible revenge, were discarded as so many 
turgid excesses. The Jew dwindled, in consequence, from a re- 
presentative and poetic figure into an ill-used and, on the whole, 
very reasonable individual. Now and then, indeed, he complained 
of his injuries with a touch of asperity, but with a willingness to 
argue out his case, and a general moderation of tone that left 
quite inexplicable his relentless adherence to his bond. Forthisthe 
white heat of passion which imagination alone can conceive and 
pourtray might have accounted; but imagination the actor had 
intentionally renounced. At a later period another performer, 
who had been gradually advancing in his art, found a chance of 
presenting himself as Othello. That he, too, was a disciple of 
the reasonable school which eschews violence of expression scon 
became evident. The generous but half-civilised Moor, with his 
transports of love and jealousy, sank into an amiable and much 
tried gentleman, whose meek subjection to the arts of lago it 
was really irritating to witness. Deep emotion subsided into 
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sentiment, passion into temper, terrible misgiving into uneasy 
perplexity. As in the case of Shylock, it was difficult to trace 
the grand catastrophe to human impulses so carefully restrained. 
The massive scheme of the plot and its dénotment fell in 
upon its frail supports. The design of the poet belonged to 
the unchanging truths of our being. The modes of represent- 
ing it were derived from the artificial and fleeting manners of con- 
temporary life, and thus lost the seal of imagination. In Shak- 
speare the Moor and the Jew are types of races. In the persona- 
tions referred to they were individuals in a crowd. Nothing, 
however, gives more impressiveness to a dramatic portrait of 
the higher kind, than this quality of being typical and repre- 
sentative ; when poetic genius creates beings with large capacities 
of mind and heart, and sets them in a sphere of striking 
Vicissitudes, they become broad and faithful mirrors in which 
each particular man can recognise his own nature, and its 
relations to circumstance. (Eédipus, crushed by a fate which 
ironically frustrates all human precautions; Juliet, for ever per- 
sonifying the beauty, prodigality, and daring of youthful love; 
Hamlet, the type of faith and affection in their hard conflict 
with the actual world—have engaged our sympathies as the 
matter of fact heroes of domestic story have never engaged them. 
The persons and events that most interest us even in real life 
are, as a rule, widely representative. Our nature delights to 
contemplate itself and its lot in external forms, and of these the 
most conspicuous are the most attractive. Every spectator sees 
his own glory in the statue of a hero. Every subject sees some- 
thing of his own dignity, or the reverse, in the character of the 
Sovereign, and even in the shows of sovereignty. Thus, spite 
of Johnson’s dictum, imperial tragedies from their symbolical 
character touch us more deeply than those which are domestic, 
always of course assuming that our interest in the latter is not 
directly personal. The tender regret which the fate of Princess 
Charlotte of England inspires after sixty years is due, not only 
to her virtues, but to the symbolism that attaches to exalted 
position. And mark how rich in the types that delight imagi- 
nation was the life that fell. There fell youth in its freshness 
with the promise of transcendent greatness; conjugal love that 
had not ceased to be romance; maternity that gave a new grace to 
opening womanhood. Death himself seems a poet in selecting so 
rare a victim, in transferring, as it were, the mingled beauty 
and terror of some mythological legend to the illustration of our 
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modern sorrows. If then in actual experience those events most 
impress us which by their magnitude and elevation symbolise 
our common feelings and destiny (and symbolism, be it remem- 
bered, is the very flower of poetry), let no art-worker—dramatist, 
painter, actor—believe that he can enter more fully into the 
realities of human life by discarding imagination. 

Imagination, however, is like Proteus for changes. It takes 
a thousand forms which, though they vary in dignity, are equally 
its expressions. If one regrets that in our days it should so 
seldom don its royal state, and as— 


Gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 


one would regret also that it should never take a quaint or 
even a saucy disguise; that, as being of either sex, it should 
not equally disport itself as Titania or as Puck; that it should 
fail to inspire either Ideal Art which depicts what is elemental 
in our nature—the character of the race—by chosen forms of 
grandeur and beauty, or Realistic Art, which represents the cha- 
racter of the individual as influenced by his temperament and 
his circumstances. These two forms of art, so far from being 
sharply divided—so far from being antagonistic to each other, 
have a necessary inter-relation. When we emphasize the pre- 
sence of either in a work we imply simply that one is predomi- 
nant, not that the other is absent. ‘That both the ideal and the 
real are indestructible principles may surely be inferred from 
the scheme and operations of Nature. In the material world 
insistance on the general type is everywhere combined with 
specialty in the particular example. The universal charac- 
teristics of man are modified by differences of climate and 
blood, which are themselves modified by the disposition, rank, 
and occupation of every unit. Even the long and obstinate 
struggle between schools of art that delighted to be antagonistic, 
might well have suggested ere now that each has its rightful 
claim to consideration—that neither is destined to final defeat. 
If so obvious a view has not long since been widely adopted, the 
neglect of it may be explained by the fact that men in general 
are partisans, and that to reconcile seeming opposites is, as a 
rule, far less attractive than to maintain their nostility. Thus 
the advocates of partial truths push them to an excess which 
provokes a reaction no less intolerant; so that time and ex- 
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perience, far from allaying the harshness of controversy, tend to 
feed and embitter it. 

Yet surely the inter-dependence between the Ideal and the 
Real as principles of art should beget some toleration on the 
zealots on either side. That the principles themselves are 
inevitably inter-dependent it will not be difficult to show. The 
deepest conceptions that the imaginative worker can form of 
man’s essential properties—in other words his ideals of human 
nature—must be embodied in individual forms; these forms 
must be located and be more or less affected by the cirecum- 
stances of their location. Whether a human being draw 
breath in a torrid or in a temperate clime; whether his lot be 
cast amongst a rude and savage people or amongst a people who 
add to the glories of arms those of arts and letters; whether 
he be a dweller in some pastoral valley, where life’s interests are 
bounded by the farmstead and the village, or on a sea-board 
where Nature herself incites to change and adventure; whether 
he be a member of a vigorous or of a decrepid state ; whether 
he live under free or under despotic institutions—are all ques- 
tions which imply the influence of the material world upon his 
character. In thus placing the individual within the range of 
this influence, the most ideal art must come into the domain 
of external realities. Realism is, therefore, a necessary element 
in all art. On the other hand it is impossible to conceive of 
any human being, however much his nature may have been 
modified, contracted, or even warped by his circumstances, who 
does not reveal in some degree those general motives of action 
—those broad characteristics which through the individual de- 
note the race. Were those absent, even though he bore the 
form of man, he would not practically belong to humanity. He 
must be capable of emotions, of tastes, of reason (of which last 
insanity itself is only a perverted or interrupted form), or he 
cannot be included in the genus. Therefore, in conceiving of 
the most limited individuality, it is requisite for the dramatist 
or novelist to conceive also of that common nature of which the 
individual is at least a partial exponent. To exhibit rightly the 
particular man he must be able to show his relationship to the 
general standard of humanity which exists in his mind. It is 
not necessary here to inquire whether that standard be derived 
from innate consciousness, from observation, or from a combina- 
tion of both. From whatever source it may have been derived, 
the standard, when once formed, is a conception of the mind, a 
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spiritual truth, an ideal, by conformity to which or deviation 
from which, all particular men can be measured and appraised. 
The most realistic art, therefore, in its embodiments of human 
nature, is compelled to refer them to an ideal. Realism in art, 
indeed, could no more exist without reference to an ideal, than 
idealism could exist if it denied to its conceptions those local 
influences of actual life which colour and define them. 

This necessary co-operation of both principles to produce an 
artistic result is a truth so rudimental that it should long since, 
we repeat, have disposed both critics and the public to catho- 
licity of judgment. On the contrary, from the time that 
Euripides put colloquialisms into the lips of a demigod, or re- 
lied on the tatters of his beggars as a stage effect, down to the 
latest. conflict of ‘Naturalism’ in Paris, not only with ideal 
theories, but with human instincts, the feuds of art have been 
almost as inveterate as those of religion. It should not, how- 
ever, be quite hopeless to urge on those engaged in them that 
a decided preference for one of the opposing schools by no 
means excludes appreciation of its rival. Where indeed the 
power of appreciation is deep and genuine the pleasure derived 
from one class of work should be an earnest of the pleasure that 
may be derived from another ; always of course supposing that 
both classes come within the boundaries of art. We know at 
least that men of the highest genius have excelled alike in the 
most contrasting styles of delineation; that the greatest master 
of the passions of men was supreme also over their humours ; 
that other of Elizabeth’s men in their degree showed similar 
comprehensiveness of range, that the laughter-moving Cervantes 
could present us with episodes of rarest beauty, that even the 
dignified Racine found recreation in placing on the French 
stage a subject of Aristophanes; that in our own days, when the 
novelist, often virtually a dramatist, finds his plots and charac- 
ters transferred to the theatre, the writers of fiction who have 
most engaged our interest have had an almost equal sway over 
the pathos which touches upon poetry and the eccentricities 
which have their types in actual life. If then such harmony 
between the ideal and the real is to be found in creative minds, 
can it be unreasonable to expect it in the public they address ? 
If it be a delight to contemplate human emotions in their 
noblest and most select types, it should also be a delight to dis- 
cover them under all the limitations which natural imperfec- 
tions or hard fortrmes impose upon the majority of men, Just 
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as we welcome the light of heaven not only in full day but 
when it struggles through the panes of some obscure dwelling, 
so should our sympathies with moral goodness and beauty 
respond not only to their plenary embodiments but to the traces 
of them, which may often be detected under common and even 
grotesque exteriors. Maternity, for example, is doubtless lovely 
when some fair child climbs the knee of a young mother, whose 
beauty no contact with life’s trials has impaired ; but maternity 
is also lovely when a mother, anxious and prematurely old, steals 
a moment from her toil to soothe the sickly child for whose 
need that toil provides. Given a high quality, the meanness or 
the uncouthness of its form shall not hide it from my recogni- 
tion. Nay, the unexpectedness of the recognition shall give it 
a zest of its own. Given the essential characteristic that claims 
my wonder or my affection, I will do homage to it under the 
most varying shapes, in the world of art, as in that of life. If 
I have been awed by the stony resolution of Clytemnestra or 
Lady Macbeth, I will recognise in Scott’s Lady Ashton, even 
though she wear a modern dress, the same force of evil will. 
If the purity and grace of womanhood charm me in Desdemona 
or Miranda, I will not be blind to them in a heroine of Queen 
Anne’s time, though she enter on the scene in hoops and _ high- 
heeled shoes and write herself ‘ Rachel Esmond.’ If I learn 
from CEdipus and Lear what paternal love may be in its recoil, 
[ will not ignore its gentler aspect in Sampson Burr of *‘ The 
Porter’s Knot,’ as we have re-named a touching French drama. 
If faithful Adam in ‘As You Like It’ have a corner in my 
heart, I will keep another for poor Caleb Balderstone, whose 
shifts and white lies were all for his master’s dignity. I will 
give the benefit of the humanit nihil alienum to the plainest 
or the most grotesque forms, provided they truly express human 
qualities. 

While the lover of art gives this wide acceptance to the shapes 
which our nature takes in real life, he can still acknowledge 
that, for its full manifestation, it demands higher and selecter 
types. This catholicity of appreciation, however, is granted to 
few, for though it be true that both the real and the ideal must 
be present in every work of art, it is also true that their modes 
of expression are at times so different as to seem antagonistic. 
The distinctive signs of the two principles have already been 
glanced at. It may, however, be convenient to indicate them 
with somewhat more of precision and detail. 
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We call a work ideal when its author conceives of human 
passion and character in their essential simplicity, as properties 
of the race, rather than as coloured and limited by the pecu- 
liarities and deficiencies of individual men: and when he em- 
bodies these conceptions in beings qualified both in mind and 
person to represent them with dignity and completeness. We 
call a work realistic when it presents passion and character, as 
they are discernible in the ordinary or eccentric personalities of 
the world around us, and when these personalities themselves 
are to a great extent coloured and moulded by circumstances. 
Ideal art reflects man’s spirit in a clear and simple medium, 
which, like a calm sea mirroring sky and cloud, modifies the 
pure reflection as little as may be by any properties of its own. 
Realistic art, on the other hand, in reflecting man’s spirit, affects 
and varies the absolute truth of reflection, by offering a mirror 
already greatly coloured by what is peculiar in character and 
local circumstance. Such a medium of reflection may be com- 
pared to a river, the surface of which reproduces images with 
more or less fidelity, according to the state of the current itself. 
What alluvial deposits may underlie that current, what subsi- 
diary streams, pure or turbid, may have mingled with it, are 
questions that bear seriously on its faithfulness as a mirror. It 
represents objects, under conditions into which accident largely 
enters. Nor can it be truly said that these conditions are them- 
selves mere objects, and that being such they are distinct from 
the reflecting medium. On the contrary, it is of the very essence 
of realism that it gives prominence to man’s casual, and often, 
artificial, surroundings. The complex nature of the reflection 
is, therefore, attributable to the medium itself. We are by no 
means decrying the relative value of the medium. We try 
simply to explain it. Of ideal art it may be said that it reveals 
man; of realistic art that it discovers him. The former lays 
emphasis upon his nature which it shows as little modified as 
may be by his condition. The latter lays emphasis upon his 
condition and its modifications of his nature. It is almost 
needless to add that between the extreme manifestations of 
these principles every variety of grade may find its place. 

Imagination produces its highest result when it reveals to 
us the soul of man by means that give it complete exposition. 
Let us take the human form as a means. Nobility of person 
and of bearing compose the express form which a heroic nature 
should assume. Yet it is quite possible for a hero in real life 
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to be more or less wanting in these external attributes. Take 
language asa means. For the full utterance of passion a force of 
expression is needed which men in real life seldom possess—nay, 
which perhaps none but a poet can command. And here we may 
avow our respect for those ultra-realists who contend that since 
poetry is not the language of actual life it is necessarily artificial 
and insincere. Yes; ifactual life be the limit of nature, and its 
sole test, this is so. ‘The Cassandra depicted by the son of 
Euphorion—she who clothed past horrors and coming doom in 
the glorious raiment of imagination—never trod this solid 
earth. ‘The Chorus that described Colonos to Cédipus never 
lived out of the page of Sophocles. It is the ‘idealized spec- 
tator —no being of flesh and blood—that.utters these strains of 
melodious beauty. No Othello in real life could have breathed 
out that farewell to his ‘ occupation’ of soldier in which despair 
calls up pictures of animated pomp, while the very verse, stately 
slow, yet broken by interjections of wail, rolls, as it were, to the 
measure of a hero’s death-march. In real life no Hamlet, 
shaken and thrilled by a supernatural visitation, would or 
could, have used words which, while fully conveying the over- 
strung mind of the speaker, set before us in awful beauty 
the mystery of the riven grave, and of the steel-clad figure 
whom some terrible secret has re-summoned to the § glimpses of 
the moon.’ King John, yet unstained by young Arthur's blood, 
might have felt the martial ardour of the Plantagenets, but he 
would not, in all likelihood, have expressed it by the glow- 
ing image which Shakspeare assigns to him in the reply to 
Chatillon— 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou canst report I will be there. 


A lover in the actual world might have felt Romeo’s grief 
when bending over the still form of Juliet ; but would he have 
employed phrases which give loveliness even to despair ?— 

Oh, my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty ; 
Thou art not conquered ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advancéd there. 


Yes, if to copy the habits and language of men around us 
be, indeed, the great purpose of art, @schylus, Sophocles, 
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Shakespeare are doubtless without its pale. The literalist in 
expression may well set aside with his superior smile such 
utterances as we have quoted. But how, O literalist, if these 
misled poets, in seeking to hold the mirror up to nature, had 
conceived of a nature that could not be all shut up in the 
manners and speech of average men and women? How if so 
far from deeming it their highest aim to photograph these 
beings and their ways, or to phonograph their dialect, they have 
held that there are other aims—aims, it may be yet higher; 
realities which at least differ from, not to say excel, those 
which this good practical world of ours supplies? May one 
modestly hint that though to copy actual life, with just a touch 
of human light and warmth thrown in, be one fit method of 
art, it is yet not the only method, nor fit for all occasions ; that 
there may be truths, passions, desires—realities in a word—of 
the soul, for the needs of which the tongue and manners of our 
daily life do not fully provide—nay, which at times are rather 
dwarfed and stifled than truly rendered by such modes of expo- 
sition? For besides that the language of men in general con- 
veys deep emotion but poorly, such emotion often deprives them 
of the use of language. Must then our deepest feelings on this 
account go unexpressed? May not the poet, penetrating 
sympathetically into our mental life, express them for us, 
supply what is deficient in our powers of utterance; and, 
while declining to bound himself by our accidents and inca- 
pacities, and so far not true to our merely superficial selves, be 
yet most true to the far deeper reality of our inner nature? 
Recurring to our previous illustrations, let us suppose a hero of 
real life under the pressure of Othello’s jealous agony. A 
broken phrase or two would probably be the only verbal indica- 
tions of it to which the sufferer would be equal. ‘ My life is 
over; my ambition is dead!’ Interjections of this kind would 
alone disclose the inward tragedy. Touching words no doubt, 
but still a poor index to the feelings that prompt them. Now 
Shakspeare, speaking for Othello, does not merely indicate 
and label his mental state. He exhibits to us all that it 
includes. He does not merely tell us that life’s aims and its 
glory are no more. He makes us sensible, by vivid pictures 
drawn from a soldier’s career, of the whole sum of loss and 
desolation ; while, as we have before suggested, the grand yet 
fitful swell of the verse is part of the emotion. The poet, in 
short, endows his creations with his own attributes; he enables 
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them to utter their feelings as if they themselves were poets, 
thus giving a true voice even to that intensity of passion which 
in real life often hinders expression. In this way imagination, 
by noble detail-and appropriate form, not only lights up for us 
the depths of thought and feeling, but infuses into the rude 
shocks of circumstances a beauty which raises and consoles us. 
The fact that this ideal mode of representation has gained the 
sanction of all ages, that, more than any other, it has moved 
human sympathies and passions may not be conclusive proof of 
its excellence; but it affords, at least, a strong presumption of 
it. It leaves to decriers the task of cancelling the verdict of 
time and of obliterating names which have been the glory of 
our race. 

The Ideal then has the highest place in art. The Real holds 
its place, though of less dignity, by a title equally valid. To 
all work that seeks to rank as art-work one quality is indis- 
pensable. Productions that claim this distinction, whatever 
their varieties in other respects, must have the common feature 
of being representative. The objects and the utterances intro- 
duced must represent some interesting phase of human feeling 
or character, or, at all events, some quality in things external to 
man for which by association he has sympathy or antipathy. A 
narration that wants this representative element, or an object 
that wants it, cannot possibly engage our attention. The state- 
ment by A., for instance, that on a particular day he walked 
from Paddington to Bayswater, cannot, as a detached relation, 
in the slightest degree concern us, unless in A.’s manner of 
announcing the fact there be something characteristic of 
himself. Were a painter to copy for us a common brick wall, 
we should scarcely, on the strength of such work, call him an 
artist. His labour would reproduce a fact; it would neither 
represent nor suggest a feeling ora quality. Suppose, however, 
the wall depicted to be old and ruinous, fringed with moss, and 
half screened with ivy. It would, in that case, be undeniably 
representative. It would symbolise the instability of earthly 
things, and thus appeal to us as a pathetic image of our own 
transiency. Suppose again, that a turret at one extremity of 
this ancient wall proclaimed it to be the outwork and solitary 
remnant of a feudal castle, it would become yet more deeply 
representative, as intimating not only decay in general, but 
decay as it invades the abodes of human greatness which had 
perhaps flattered itself with the vain dream of permanence. 
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Examples simple as these will sufficiently illustrate our position 
that there is no place in art for a work which is not representa- 
tive—which does not express by outward signs some human 
feeling or characteristic ; or, at least, in things external to man, 
some quality which appeals to him by the law of association. 
If art, then, insist upon representativeness, it will exclude 
not only productions which have no representative character, 
but productions which insufficiently or inappropriately render 
inner life. Insufficiency of representation is often the fatal 
defect of works that aspire to be ideal. The failure of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes in dramatic poetry occurs to us as a recent illus- 
tration. A descriptive poet he undoubtedly was; at times a 
lyrical poet also. Few modern writers have clothed subtler 
conceptions with rarer beauty of form. Few have presented 
abstract passions in more striking or original imagery. But 
the ambition of Beddoes was to be a dramatist—an object to 
the attainment of which his powers of representation were un- 
equal. He could express separate passions, but not the com- 
bination and interaction of the passions. He failed to restrain 
them by judgment and reason, and to express them in probable 
modes of human action. By symbols of wonderful delicacy and 
boldness he could reveal glimpses of Nature in her extreme 
moods of beauty and terror—the effulgence of summer, the 
ominous whispers that foretell or the crash that proclaims the 
tempest. His skies disdained the mingling lights and shades 
of common day. His earth did not smell of the soil. He was 
unable to locate his conceptions in real forms, and to, locate his 
forms in a real world; another proof, incidentally, that to a 
true art-result, reality must more or iess contribute. 
Inappropriateness of representation is perhaps even more 
fatal to a work than is inadequacy. Inadequacy is defect ; in- 
appropriateness is perversion. Inappropriateness may betray 
itself not only by the unsuitableness of the sign to the thing 
signified (as when some trivial image tries to set forth a grave 
and commanding sentiment), but also by excess of exposition. 
This excess, again, may show itself not only by laying such 
over-emphasis on the symbol as diverts us from what is sym- 
bolised, but by such grossness in the symbol as compels us to 
its rejection. It may, we think, be laid down as a principle 
that whenever modes of exhibition, though borrowed from the 
facts of actual life, excite our disgust and revulsion, they cease 
to have a place in art; in other words, they cease to be repre- 
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sentative, since, in our recoil from them, we necessarily lose 
sight of the mental qualities or states they were intended to 
represent. If it be urged that such modes of exhibition are 
justified, inasmuch as they spring from the realities of external 
life, we reply that our disgust at them springs also from reality. 
It springs, in a word, from a law of our nature which, since it 
is part of ourselves, while the forms exhibited are derived only 
from the external world, is for us the deeper reality of the two. 
If this be true, no representation that wantonly shocks the mind 
can be legitimate in art. Let us glance, in the first place, at 
modes of representation which, without inspiring the deeper 
sentiment of disgust, simply violates taste. We are brought in 
contact with such modes whenever a conception that appeals to 
our sympathies is presented to us in a form that offends them. 
Let us suppose that, in some drama of humble life, two lovers 
meet after a long separation, made more bitter by suspense. 
Take it that young William the sailor, whose ship has been long 
overdue, is once more on English ground, that he hastens to 
present himself to his betrothed, anxious Jenny, the farm- 
labourer’s daughter. Let it be granted that these humble 
lovers have engaged our interest, and that we expect pleasure 
from witnessing their happy meeting. Our gratification at this 
event will be seriously impaired if, even with regard to dress, 
the swain and maiden do not make as agreeable an appearance 
as consists with their state in life. Jenny’s gown may perhaps 
be of mere calico ; but we ask that, like her collar and cuffs, it 
be spotless, and that she shall not come slip-shod upon the 
scene. Yet how very possible it might be in real life, and with 
no blame to Jenny, that, at the time of William’s entrance, she 
should be upon her knees polishing the grate, and that her 
dress, her hands, her very face, should bear the traces of her occu- 
pation. If, however, dramatist or novelist were so to present our 
Jenny at this critical moment, should we not (always supposing 
our interest in her to be serious) have just cause of quarrel with 
him? We had expected to be pleasantly touched by the reunion 
of the pair after danger and anxiety—to be touched, perhaps, all 
the more by the thought that affection sheds a gleam of romance 
upon even the humblest fortunes; when suddenly our unskilful 
exhibitor disenchants us by his rude contrast between the senti- 
ment excited and the form of its exposition. Our thoughts had 
been directed to Jenny’s feelings; they are violently diverted 
to her complexion and her gown. If we do not frown at so 
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absurd a disappointment we shall certainly laugh. In either 
case the writer’s spell is broken. Should he plead that a real 
William might have discovered a real Jenny under the very 
circumstances described, we reply that it was quite as possible 
to present her in fiction under more pleasing ones, that the 
author was free to choose the manner of representation, and 
that he wilfully chose to offend that instinct which assigns to 
mental conditions forms that correspond with them—an in- 
stinct, we repeat, that is a far deeper reality than any which 
springs from mere external accident. 

If to transgress the laws of taste be so injurious, how fatal 
must be the error which violates also the profounder intuitions 
of feeling. An affront to taste may amuse as much as it annoys; 
an affront to feeling can only repel. How possible it is for an 
artist to commit this latter offence, even when keeping strictly 
within the limits of reality, may easily be seen. Let us imagine 
the punishment of decapitation to be represented on the stage. 
It might not be difficult (so ingenious now are theatrical appli- 
ances) to imitate all the actual horrors of such an event. The 
blood of the victim might be seen to flow, to smear the hands or 
clothes of the headsman, to drip from the scaffold. Or again, the 
cruel burning of some alleged witch-wife may be the catastrophe 
of the piece. The ascending flames, the writhing form of the 
sufferer as they coil around her, and other hideous details of 
such an execution, could in all probability be faithfully exhi- 
bited For our argument the mere hypothetical possibility of 
such a representation is sufficient. It is searcely credible, how- 
ever, that any dramatist would choose to depict the horrors of 
either of the scenes we have supposed. It is certain we think 
that his attempt to do so would be indignantly arrested by the 
audience. It is certain, too, that the pity intended to be ex- 
cited for the victim would be replaced in the spectator’s mind by 
revulsion, and that such revulsion would spring from the very 
means employed to excite pity. The means will fail, there- 
fore, in such cases, not only in spite of their truth to reality, 
but on account of it. That inner reality in our nature which 
rises up against the horrible, will condemn and overpower the 
reproduction of external reality. Thus the artist cannot with 
impunity present to us all that exists in actual life. He is 
bound to select—to judge of the propriety of representing this 
or that detail. In doing this he necessarily refers outward 
facts to his own sense of what is suitable and decent—in 
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other words, to a standard purely mental. Now, what is that 
inner standard in obedience to which he judges of and selects 
from the real? Is it not the very principle which we call the 
ideal? For if the principle have any characteristic, it is surely 
this that it estimates things, not by the fact of their existence, 
but by their fitness to exist. And as there can be no represen- 
tation of things irrespective of the question of fitness or suita~ 
bility, it may be seen that the ideal necessarily enters into the 
most realistic work that has any claim to recognition. 

To the Ambigu drama, founded on M. Hmile Zola’s novel of 
‘ L’Assommoir,’ reference has already been made. As M. Zola 
is the recognised leader in France of Ultra-realism, or (as he 
prefers to call it) ‘Naturalism,’ and as ‘I Assommoir’ is accepted 
as the most striking example of ‘ Naturalism,’ some remarks 
may properly be directed to the novel itself, as well as to the 
dramatic versions of it which have appeared respectively in 
Paris and in London. Narrative fiction and dramatic fiction 
are now so closely related that no excuse is needed for a brief 
discussion of the tale, as well as of the stage-adaptations to 
which it has given rise. It may be instructive moreover to 
notice the deviations of the latter from the former, and to in- 
quire into the reasons for them. 

To the many attacks made upon ‘Naturalism’ and on 
‘L’Assommoir,’ as an illustration of it, M. Zola in his preface 
to a recent edition, thus replies ; 


Lorsque |’ Assommoir a paru dans un journal, il a été attaqué avec 
une brutalité sans exemple, dénoncé, chargé de tous les crimes. Est- 
il bien nécessaire d’expliquer ici, en quelques lignes, mes intentions 
dVécrivain? J’ai voulu peindre la déchéance fatale d’une famille 
ouvriére, dans le milieu empesté de nos faubourgs. Au bout de 
l'ivrognerie et de la fainéantise, il y a le relachement des liens de la 
famille, les ordures de la promiscuité, l’oubli progressif des senti- 
ments honnétes, puis comme dénotment, la honte et la mort. C’est 
de la morale en action, simplement. 

L’ Assommoir est & coup str le plus chaste de mes livres. Souvent 
j'ai da toucher a des plaies autrement épouvantables. La forme seule 
a effaré. On s'est faché contre les mots. Mon crime est d’avoir eu 
la curiosité littéraire de ramasser et de couler dans un moule trés 
travaillé la langue du peuple. Ah! la forme, 14 est le grand crime! 
Des dictionnaires de cette langue existent pourtant, des lettrés l’étudient 
et jouissent de sa verdeur, de l’imprévu et de la force de ses images. 
Elle est un régal pour les grammairiens fureteurs. N’importe, per- 
sonne n’a entrevu que ma volonté était de faire un travail purement 
philologique, que je crois d’un vif intérét historique et social. 
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Je ne me défends pas, d’ailleurs. Mon ceuvre me défendra. C’est 
une ceuvre de vérité, le premier roman sur le peuple, qui ne mente 
pas et qui ait l’odeur du peuple. 


This defence, which deals with M. Zola’s motives and theories, 
leaves unnoticed the chief counts in the indictment of the book. 
It may well be that the writer’s object was permissible—even 
praiseworthy, that truth to real life was essential to its execu- 
tion, that the real life exhibited was often perforce of an ugly 
and painful kind, that ‘the tongue of the people,’ or rather of the 
class of the people dealt with—was a life-like and so far desirable 
medium of expression; yet it may be true, nevertheless, that 
M. Zola has introduced ugliness and pain when quite unnecessary 
for his purpose, and that he has introduced them—even when to 
some extent called for—in such wanton excess as to defeat his 
purpose. A story the great object of which is to show in a work- 
man’s family the moral and material ruin caused by drunken- 
ness cannot, of course, have an interest of the highest kind. 
It has to do with man’s appetites, rather than with his emotions. 
Mental qualities, whether good or evil—love, devotion, ambition, 
revenge, for instance—are necessarily subordinate when the con- 
flict is not between duty and the higher passions, but between 
duty and the inclinations of sense. And as the latter, if unre- 
strained, must lead to grossness of life and manners, such a story 
must in a great measure, exclude beauty of outer detail, just as 
the strife which it embodies excludes the more elevated senti- 
ments and passions. Nevertheless, let us at once grant that the 
story may be used to inculcate a wholesome and much needed 
lesson. ‘True, the writer, in working out his commendable 
purpose, may be compelled to set before us much that is dis- 
pleasing. It will be remembered, however, that to excite 
aversion is one of his means of instruction. Readers or spec- 
tators, when approving of his end, will not be quick to resent 
delineations which they might otherwise censure. Does the 
love of drink lead to poverty, squalor, brutal forgetfulness of 
domestic ties, disease and death, the representation of these 
consequences within certain limits will be sanctioned— nay com- 
mended. There is a conscientious fortitude in public taste 
which will accept without murmuring unpleasant details when 
they tend to a healthy result. In the punishment which the 
weak drunkard incurs there is an implied homage to the man 
of temperance and resolution, so that the mind is unconscionsly 
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compensated for what is distressing in the events set forth by 
a sense of moral elevation in the design. Here also are sug- 
gestions of beauty—here also is an ideal. 

But does M. Zola indeed present us with repulsive details 
only when they are required to illustrate and enforce his pur- 
pose? And again, does he present them under the limitations 
which (as we have endeavoured to show) true art always im- 
poses? These questions will be best answered by a reference to 
his book. 

We notice in the first place that Gervaise, his heroine, is 
introduced to us as the mistress of a worthless journeyman 
hatter called Lantier. Now to show her in this character is 
not only unnecessary, it is an injury to the general design. 
For as she afterwards marries Coupeau, the honest plumber, and 
the intention of the tale is to trace to this man’s inebriety the 
ruin of a happy and reputable household, it is surely a grave 
error that the wife and mother should be degraded even before 
the particular vice in question has commenced its inroads. 
Again, when we enter the chamber occupied by Gervaise and 
Lantier, the smoky ceiling, the rotting walls, the rickety 
furniture, might surely have sufficed to show the effects of 
improvidence and vice. Why must there be thrust upon us 
the sickening display of dirty linen with its stale and nauseous 
odours, or that of the basin, on the water of which float the 
abominable indications of Lantier’s greasy hands? Here, as 
elsewhere, the writer never rests until he has elaborated re- 
pulsiveness and forced upon us evidence that becomes most 
exhaustive just when it is most obnoxious, Of the encounter 
in the washing-room between Gervaise and the girl Virginie, 
who taunts the former with her worthless lover’s desertion, it is 
difficult to speak with the calmness that befits criticism. There 
may be a touch of permissible realism in the narrative, when 
these women dash the contents of their pails at each other and 
when they first assault each other with their battots. But 
what lesson, social or other, do we gain from the disgusting 
progress and climax of the scene? When the nails of Virginie 
have left their savage memorial on the face of Gervaise, when 
Gervaise has wrenched the glass ear-ring from the bleeding ear 
of Virginie, when the dresses of the two furies have been torn 
to rags in the combat, when finally, Gervaise, after forcing her 
antagonist to the ground, has showered the blows of the battoir 
upon her half-clad person, while a crowd including a Jad, who 
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stares and chuckles in his prurient glee, look on; when every 
bruise and thud of the merciless battoir has been minutely 
registered—what fresh light has been thrown either upon 
character or manners? Are we to suppose that the modes of 
retaliation described are habitually employed by industrious 
Frenchwomen even of the lowest grade? If not (for no mere 
exceptional case will warrant the narrative) what insight do we 
gain even into the manners of a class? Is illustration of 
individual character the writer’s object ? Does he seek to prove 
to us that Gervaise, no less than Virginie, is a vixen of the 
most extreme type? We have formed that impression long 
before the scene reaches its culmination. However, as he by 
no means wishes us to form this impression of Gervaise, her 
behaviour is not only a superflous outrage upon the reader ; it 
is once more a gross error in the delineation of character. 
Passing by several stages of an unattractive journey, we 
once more halt. It is a féte-day, that of Gervaise, who, it will 
be remembered, is Coupeau’s wife. Amongst friends and neigh- 
bours the féte has been talked of a month in advance. Gervaise, 
unfortunately, has too good reason for depression, for Coupeau 
has already succumbed to the temptation of drink. Nevertheless, 
the poor woman rallies herself for this interesting occasion and 
prepares to receive her guests with lavish hospitality. An 
enormous goose, presented to their admiring inspection long 
before the eventful day, is the great feature of the repast, the 
accessories of which—blanquette de veau, roast pork with 
potatoes, and bacon with green peas—have been the subject 
of anxious, though scarcely of discriminating, prevision. The 
alternating hopes and fears of poor Gervaise as to the success of 
the féte, her unstinted welcome, her hospitable cares are well 
described. They carry with them the pathos which always 
attaches to the pleasures of those whose pleasures are few. Of 
what fatal theory was M. Zola the victim that he felt bound to 
transform this agreeable and touching scene into one which it 
would be an euphemism to call disgusting ? Why must the people 
at table guzzle and swill (the author’s idioms are infectious) 
until conviviality sinks into debauch? Why must we be told 
of the rapacity of the child, Nana, who, forestalled by Augustine 
in the appropriation of lardons aux petits pois, suddenly bites 
the wrist of the latter? Is it edifying to find Gervaise herself 
such a glutton, that when the goose has been served she ceases 
to speak lest her voracious enjoyment should be interrupted ? 
VOL. Il. N.S. DD 
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Does it profit us to learn that Virginie, while eating inordinately, 
is rebuked by a frown from her husband, who recalls the effects 
of her previous excesses, or that the chins of the women in 
general, who sit in unhooked dresses, are smeared with the 
drippings of their unctuous viands? Is the reader indignant at 
this enumeration? We reply that we spare him all the in- 
decency of the talk, in a word all the grosser features of the 
drunken revel, the account of which omits nothing that can 
revolt the senses. Let us first ask whether this picture of a 
workman’s féte has really been drawn from life. The guests 
assembled do not, as a rule, belong to that class whose habi- 
tual and extreme privations account for rare excesses. Nor 
would the fact that the scene had its counterpart in reality 
excuse its introduction. The persons who figure in a work of 
art must have characteristics that are distinctively human. 
When the dramatis persone are mere animals, or worse than 
animals, they have no claim to recognition. 

One scene in ‘L’Assommoir’ stands out in frightful pro- 
minence even from such surroundings as we have noticed. 
There is no ingenuity of paraphrase by which we could convey 
its full details with an approach to truth, and at the same time 
with respect for our pages. We mean the scene in which 
Gervaise finds her husband stretched upon his bed in the dense 
stupor of intoxication. The particulars recorded of his state 
are loathsome beyond any precedent that we recall. Coupeau’s 
degradation throws Gervaise once more into the arms of her 
former betrayer, although her last spark of regard for him is 
dead. As a crowning horror, her withdrawal to the man’s 
apartment is witnessed by her child, whose eyes follow her 
with the scrutiny of precocious wickedness. So hideous a scene, 
though the results it depicts had all flowed from adequate causes, 
would still be without excuse. Of moral results character is 
obviously the chief source; but it is to caprice not to character 
that most of these incidents are attributable. Would a woman 
like Gervaise, active, resolute, cleanly, and with a fixed desire 
to rise in life have been so unresistingly involved, as the story 
represents, in her husband’s downfall ? Would she, who becomes 
herself a drunkard, have seen no warning in his terrible example? 
Would she have made no effort to live out her own life; to keep 
herself, if necessary, apart froma man she had ceased to respect, 
and on whom, as he chiefly subsisted on her earnings, she could 
have imposed her own conditions? The curse of Drink is M. 
Zola’s theme, but it is far less to the influence direct or indirect 
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of Drink than to her surprising and inconsistent weakness of 
character that the ruin of Gervaise must be ascribed. With all 
his love for realism, M. Zola seems to make little account of 
moral realities—of the reality, for instance, of a firm will. If 
we except Gouget, the thriving smith, the little martyr Lalie 
and Gervaise herself, in her better aspects, the chief figures in 
‘L’Assommoir’ are either so vicious or so inordinately weak 
that they present no fair average of life. They are rather their 
own victims than those of their circumstances. 

Our specimens, taken from many similar passages, will have 
sufficiently shown the grossness of the book. We are not called 
upon to dispute M. Zola’s assertion that he has simply desired 
to set before us pictures of reality ; but we may at least express 
our wonder and regret that by some strange process he should 
so often identify the real with the disgusting. Seldom do we 
come upon a touch of power or pathos—and M. Zola is capable 
of both—without finding it destroyed by a repulsive context. 
A fatal bias to the horrible sways the writer from first to last. 
He cannot announce even the fate of his unhappy heroine except 
in a tone that revolts. It is the loathsomeness, not the pathos, 
of death that he seeks to exhibit: ‘Un matin comme ca sentait 
mauvais dans le corridor, on se rappela qu’on ne l’avait pas vue 
depuis deux jours ; et on la découvrit déja verte dans sa niche.’ 

In the dramatic versions of the tale it has been found ne- 
cessary to omit or greatly to modify its most salient chapters. 
At the Ambigu the indecencies of the féte are toned down; in 
London they are not exhibited at all. The horrible bedroom 
scene, with its revelation of the husband’s bestiality and the 
wife’s debasement, has no place either at the Ambigu or at the 
Princess’s. The English drama, like the French, retains the 
incident of Coupeau’s fall from a roof, a casualty which, as it 
leads to nothing and explains nothing, is as wanton as it is 
shocking. With this exception, ‘ Drink’ is one of those didactic 
pieces which, though they flavour their ethics with a zest of 
sensation, make sensation itself subservient toa moral. It may 
be pleaded even for the dreadful picture of deliriwm tremens 
that it exhibits horror in order to admonish. In Mr. Charles 
Warner’s fine rendering of Coupeau’s struggles with temptation 
there was a touch, moreover, of imaginative beauty. A nature, 
bound in its self-forged fetters, strove for release—showed at 
least its yearnings for a better state—revealed in things evil a 
‘soul of goodness’ distinctly present, though fatally overborne. 
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And when, just before death, the wretched man’s long dormant 
love for Gervaise transiently lights up his dull, haggard face, 
the thought of all that might have been goes home to the spec- 
tators with a tenderness that redeems the horror. 

Very suggestive, however, are the omissions and alterations 
which the dramatic adaptors found essential. The doctrine, 
carried out so unflinchingly by M. Zola, of unbounded right to 
show in art whatever exists in life is clearly repudiated by those 
who have prepared his novel for the stage. The French version 


could hardly have been prepared without M. Zola’s concurrence, 


so that he may be taken to have endorsed the restrictions placed 
upon his work. But if, as may well be imagined, these restric- 
tions were imposed in a great measure by respect for the moral 
sense of an audience, what becomes of the novelist’s theory that 
reality in all cases justifies its reproduction? He must either 
admit that reality is bound to recognize limits, or that he has 
consented to the abandonment of a true principle. For our- 
selves, we have little doubt that the former alternative is the 
one to be accepted. We have in several cases questioned even 
the accuracy of M. Zola’s delineations. Their separate details 
may possibly have existed in lite, but it may well be doubted 
whether they ever so existed in combination. And were we to 
admit that both his persons, and events, and the connexion be- 
tween them were to be found in life, we should still urge that 
they had no claim to reproduction in art. Our charge against 
M. Zola is that where a suggestion of horror would suffice, he 
revels in the multiplication of particulars; that he expatiates 
just at the point where he should restrain himself; that he 
probes wounds most minutely when they become ulcers, forcing 
upon us, as it were, a microscope that we may miss no last disin- 
tegration of disease. But the truths of the dissecting-room are 
not those of the artist, and even the physical anatomist can draw 
no inferences from corruption. M. Zola destroys our power of 
mental observation by revolting our senses. He disgusts us, not 
with the vices he describes, but with his descriptions of them. 
Just as there is an unmitigated glory of light which our senses 
cannot bear, so is there an abyss of darkness which they can- 
not explore. At either extreme of her empire Nature has her 
secrecies. This natural truth has its analogue in morals. Soto 
disgust us with representations of evil that we turn from them 
sickened and blinded, is virtually to annul the representations 
themselves. M. Zola may call this Realism or ‘ Naturalism.’ It 
is not Art. 










































WHAT DOES HOME RULE MEAN? 


BY A HOME-RULE M.P. 


‘Very few Englishmen ’—thus a valued friend writes to me— 
‘know what your Home Rule programme is, and how far Home 
Rule differs from Nationalism and from Repeal. Still fewer 
understand the relations of the Home Rule party to the different 
sections of the Irish people, the Catholic Church, and the Ulster 
Presbyterians.’ The inquiries impel me to write something on 
the subject for the perusal of Englishmen especially, and to 
endeavour to make clear all the points on which my friend 
believes, very justly I have no doubt, that a good deal of light 
is yet wanting to the English public. [am not greatly surprised 
at the lack of knowledge, even after all that has been said and 
written on the subject of Home Rule. When the first expositions 
of the doctrine were put into print the whole question had not 
become interesting enough to command the attention of the 
general public. The speeches made in a parliamentary debate 
are not reported fully enough to give the most careful reader 
much enlightenment on the matter. The reply of a Minister 
who only wants to say a few smart things, and who knows that 
the question is not as yet of the slightest importance as a matter 
to divide upon, is reported fully ; but the ablest and clearest 
exposition from a Home Rule member would be crumpled into 
a few unintelligible lines. 

How does Home Rule differ from Nationalism and Repeal ? 
First as to Nationalism. Nationalism has not, I think, any 
political existence which a mere party man would take into 
consideration. It is not organised; it has not, I was almost 
going to say, any organic existence. It means the passionate 
inextinguishable hatred for English rule which beyond all ques- 
tion fills the hearts of a very considerable proportion of the 
poorer classes of the Irish population. So far as Nationalism 
can be said to have a defined political purpose, it is the creed of 
the men—and they are many—who would rather wait for ever, 
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trusting to any chance, for the separation of England and 
Ireland, than hold any compromise or enter into any arrange- 
ments of abiding copartnership. They cannot tell you, even 
the most intelligent of them, what they hope for, what they 
look forward to, that is to bring about the separation. An 
American war may come, a French war may come, the Russian 
may intervene, or the Turk, or the devil for that matter—they 
are not particular how the separation is to be brought about ; 
but they care for nothing short of it. Mitchel once expressed this 
feeling in his pungent, fierce, impatient way, when he said that 
if the severance could not be accomplished by light from heaven 
then he would welcome the shooting upward of infernal fire, if the 
end could be brought about in that way. All that sort of thing 
seems no doubt very absurd to prudent and sensible men of the 
world. It is, for all that, the creed of a considerable proportion 
of the Irish people in Ireland; of perhaps still more of the Irish 
settled in England, and of five out of every six of the Irishmen 
and Irishwomen in America. Now if any Englishman thinks 
that this is merely a thing to laugh at, that the existence of 
such a feeling in the hearts of tens of thousands, nay, hundreds 
of thousands of men, has in it nothing significant, nothing to 
make wise statesmen take grave thought, I can only ask him 
why he does not treat Russian Nihilism after the same free and 
easy fashion? The daily papers are running over each morning 
with alarming articles and correspondences on the subject of 
Nihilism in Russia. Most of the writers seem to think that 
Russian statesmen are not themselves awake to its seriousness. 
Irish Nationalism is a very different thing from Russian Nihil- 
ism; but it is far more deeply rooted in sentiment, and has a 
much more intelligible faith to hold on to. 

From Nationalism, I turn to Repeal. I look on Repeal as 
a doctrine of the past. There are practically no Repealers now. 
Here and there in Ireland, one meets with men who cling to 
the memories of O’Connell’s scheme, and shake their heads over 
Home Rule as a poor and spiritless compromise. Repeal would 
have severed all Parliamentary connection between England 
and Ireland. It would give Ireland her own Parliament abso- 
lutely independent of England. The Queen of England would 
be Queen of Ireland as the Emperor of Austria is King of Hun- 
gary; but there would be no other connection between the two 
countries than what O’Connell used to call ‘ the golden link of 
the Crown.’ Ireland would be as distinct from Great Britain as 
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Hanover was in the days when the King of England was also 
King of Hanover. She would raise her own revenue, and spend 
it as she pleased for her own wants or wishes; she would have 
her own foreign policy as far as her own resources and responsi- 
bilities allowed her; she might have a strictly protective tariff 
to apply to the manufactures of England, and a liberal tariff to 
favour the United States. I am not saying that there would be 
anything essentially unreasonable in the claim of a small island 
to such political independence; on the contrary, I sometimes 
wish the tide of political organisation had not set so unmis- 
takably against the existence of small commonwealths. I am 
inclined to agree with Mr. Cobden, in thinking that a great 
deal of the best virtues of human nature was developed in 
little States that one might ride across in a day’s journey. But 
I own that I think repeal of the union between England and 
Ireland is a thing too completely out of the question to call for 
serious discussion now. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, in his clever ‘ New 
Ireland,’ has shown very clearly that a simple repeal of the Act 
of Union would leave in existence a condition of things in 
Ireland as anomalous and out of place as if, by the repeal of 
some one piece of legislation, we could restore England to the 
political system of the time of the ‘Paston Letters.’ Apart 
from that consideration, however, it is plain that these are not 
the days for recalling miniature kingdoms to existence. So the 
Irish people seem to feel. Repeal is little thought of in Ireland. 
It survives in the affections of a few, here and there, as the 
memory of youth survives with men who have no longer any 
taste for youth’s enjoyments ; or as the memory of the first love 
survives with a man who knows very well that he would not 
now marry the first love if she were waiting to be asked. 

Repeal of the Union is a thing not compatible with the 
tendencies of the times. Home Rule, on the contrary, is the 
very outcome of those tendencies; one of the first necessities of 
the condition of things which brings together great disjointed 
political and national systems. Home Rule is simply a plan 
for giving to Ireland a full control over her purely domestic 
legislation. I need not go into the details of the arrangement 
by which the system might be worked out; but the system 
itself can be easily explained. Ireland would -have a local 
parliament, which could pass any laws it pleased for strictly 
Irish affairs. The members of this parliament would be elected 
on any principle which the majority of the Irish people 
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approved. It would hold its sittings in any way it thought 
fit. It would be absolutely free of any control on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament; but it could not touch any Imperial 
affairs; these would be managed exactly as they are now, by 
the Imperial Parliament in Westminster. Ireland would still 
send her members to that Parliament as she does at present. 
All business of common or imperial interest, customs, treaties, 
foreign policy, and so forth, would be managed as it is at 
this hour. The only difference so far as England is concerned 
would be that purely Irish affairs would drop out of the con- 
sideration of the Imperial Parliament in Westminster. Any- 
one will see, whether he approves of Home Rule now or not, 
that the result of the adoption of such a principle for Ireland, 
must, before long, be the adoption of a similar principle for 
England and Scotland. Then we should have the Imperial 
Parliament set free of all mere local or vestry business. There 
would be time then to construct. a Criminal Code. There 
would be time to take account of our system of Indian Ad- 
ministration, of our relations with the Colonies, of our Foreign 
Policy, of the great social questions concerning Labour and 
Capital which are sure to become pressing before long. That 
is the meaning of Home Rule for Ireland. 

I cannot understand how any one can think it an unreason- 
able scheme. It is not seriously to be contended that the 
English people would have a right to complain if Ireland were 
allowed to legislate for Ireland and on purely Irish affairs. 
Mr. Froude, to be sure, made himself grimly merry some time 
ago over Mr. Gladstone’s contention that Ireland must be go- 
verned according to Irish ideas. But Mr. Froude is not much 
of a practical politician. If he were in the House of Commons 
he would know that no man who is seriously regarded as a poli- 
tician in that House ever now suggests that Ireland can be 
governed according to any other than Irish ideas, There is not 
a member of Parliament capable of holding the attention of the 
House for five minutes who would get up and say that he is 
prepared to vote for any piece of Irish legislation of which the 
majority of the Irish people disapprove. Many men get over 
the difficulty about denominational education and other such 
inconvenient questions by contending that the majority of the 
Irish people do not really feel as the Home Rule members say 
they feel; but the man would be as much out of date as another 
Wetherell or Sibthorp who avowed himself ready to support 
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legislation for Ireland of which Ireland disapproved. Last Ses- 
sion the Government threw aside the principle which five years 
ago was believed to be as fixed as that of constitutional monarchy 
itself, the principle that the State is not to endow denomina- 
tional schools, and acknowledged that it did so in deference to 
Irish ideas, concerning legislation for Ireland. In doing this 
the Government had the support of some of the most consistent 
and influential members of the Liberal party. But if this is so, 
if Ireland is to be governed according to Irish ideas, what 
advantage is there in refusing to allow Ireland to manage her 
business for herself? What benefit is it to England to have 
three-fourths of the time of the Imperial Parliament taken up 
in legislation which everybody knows beforehand is to be settled 
by an Irish and not by an English majority? I am not setting 
up for a prophet when I venture to declare that the Imperial 
Parliament will soon have to go to a length in dealing with 
the land question of Ireland which it would not dream of doing 
in regard to the land question of England. The infatuated 
notion that once existed as to the desirability of uniform Legis- 
lation for the two countries has hardly any believers now. 
Indeed in politics nothing can be more misleading than the 
idea that there is anything desirable in mere uniformity of 
system for the government of a great empire made up of diffe- 
rent peoples. You cannot legislate for Ireland as you would 
for England. ‘Why can you not?’ some one may ask. For one 
reason, because Englishmen are not fools; because Englishmen 
have some sense of justice; because Englishmen do not believe 
that Acts of Parliament can force on a population systems and 
arrangements which are at variance with its traditions, habits 
and ways of thinking. The English people would not now 
stand the government of Ireland by mere force; and nothing 
but mere force would make Ireland always endure some of the 
principles of legislation which accord well enough with the general 
habits and tendencies and instincts of England. Most of the 
difficulties with Ireland come from the fact that England did 
not recognise this long ago. England proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the best thing she could do for Ireland was to make 
Treland as like herself as possible. She acted as a legislator 
might do who bent himself to the task of compelling the people 
of Scotland by law to adopt the practices of a continental 
Sunday. Now, however, it is at last understood that Ireland is 
to be governed according to Irish ideas, That being so it seems 
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only common sense to admit that we had best allow Ireland to 
do the principal part of the work for herself. There does not 
seem much wisdom in making over to her so many days of the 
time of the Imperial Parliament and so much of the use of 
Westminster Palace for the doing of that which might be done 
in Dublin, and which will only be done in Westminster exactly 
as it would be done in Dublin. 

Not many of the Ulster Presbyterians are now, I should 
think, eager Home Rulers. There are, undoubtedly, some strong 
advocates of the movement in Ulster; but the feeling under 
which many of the Ulstermen joined the Home Rule orga- 
nisation in the beginning has passed away. When the Irish 
Church was abolished many of the Protestants of the North 
felt as if they had been thrown over and abandoned by English 
statesmen, and in disappointment and a little petulance they 
called out for Irish Government of Ireland. But the return of 
the Conservatives to power, and the markedly national com- 
plexion of the Home Rule movement, soon induced most of them 
to reconsider their position. Let it be remembered, however, 
that Ulster is no longer a distinctively Protestant province. 
The Catholic population is increasing rapidly in its proportion 
there. The Catholics will some day hold in their hands the 
chief part of the representation of Ulster. The Ulster Presby- 
terians would make excellent citizens of an Ireland governed by 
Home Rule. They would be a sturdy minority, a very useful 
restraining power on any dominant majority; and that must 
indeed be a fanatical Nationalist who would not cordially recog- 
nise their value as an element in the new system. Still they 
are in fact a very small minority, and if Home Rule be desired 
by the Catholics of Ireland it would be opposed to all the prin- 
ciples of civilised government to say that that enormous ma- 
jority ought to be denied their claim because it did not quite 
fall in with the traditions and the temper of a small minority. 
The plea that Ireland ought to be governed so as to suit the Irish 
Protestants is entitled to exactly as much respect as the sugges- 
tion, if anyone had made it, that England ought to be governed 
only on such principles as might please its Catholic popu- 
lation. It is curious to observe how many of the principal Home 
Rule members are Protestants. The late leader of the party, 
Mr. Butt, wasa Protestant. The present leader of the party, Mr. 
Shaw, isa Protestant. The gentleman who according to common 
report aspired to be leader of the party, Mr. Mitchell-Henry, is a 
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Protestant. The most influential and popular man in the party, 
Mr. Parnell, is a Protestant and a member of the synod of the 
Irish Protestant Church. One of the whips of the party is, if 
I am not mistaken, a Protestant. The gentleman who was 
elected to fill Mr. Butt’s place in the representation of Limerick 
is a Protestant. It does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
these gentlemen are engaging themselves thus deeply in a move- 
ment which would be likely to do serious harm to the interests 
of the Church to which they belong and of their fellows in 
faith. The truth is that a Protestant who has national sympa- 
thies is always very popular in Ireland, and would command 
great influence in an Irish Home Rule Parliament. I am not 
by any means sure that a Home Rule Parliament would have 
pulled down the Irish Church as promptly as Mr. Gladstone did. 
The settlement of the Land Question and the question of Edu- 
cation would probably have seemed far more important to such 
a parliament. 

As to the feelings of the Irish people in regard to Home 
Rule, I should say that of those who do not go in for the move- 
ment, the majority hold back only because it is not advanced 
enough for them. The greater number of the Northern Protes- 
tants are opposed to it because they still regard themselves as 
traditionally the British Party in Ireland. A certain propor- 
tion of the shopkeepers in the cities and towns are afraid of it, 
as they are afraid of any popular movement and any proposed 
change. There is something in the mind of a certain shopkeep- 
ing class everywhere which brings them to the side of estab- 
lished systems, of aristocracies, and viceroyalties, and impe- 
rialisms of all kinds. They connect the idea of aristocracy and 
imperialism with fine clothes and liberal expenditure and the 
good of trade. But the rural populations of the Irish parts of 
Ireland are all Home Rulers where they are not something 
more. So are the most of the artisans and the young men of 
the middle and lower middle class in the towns. A reduction 
of the county franchise would undoubtedly, in my opinion, 
tend to strengthen the more advanced party of the Home 
Rulers. The popular newspapers are all in favour of Home 
Rule. The bishops and priests everywhere accept it, even when 
they are not perhaps very enthusiastic about it. Roughly 
speaking, I should say that Ireland is in favour of Home Rule 
as I should say that Scotland is in favour of Liberal policy ; that 
Ireland is at least as strongly in favour of Home Rule as Eng- 
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land was in favour of reform in 1831 and 1832. The very ac- 
cusation made against many members of the Home Rule party, 
especially against those who are landlords, that they only call 
themselves Home Rulers to keep their seats, is in itself evi- 
dence enough of the fact. All the influence of land, of wealth, of 
family claims, of long settlement, seem powerless when a candi- 
date cannot declare himself an advocate of Home Rule. So 
clear has this become that in recent elections the only hope of 
any one not a Home Ruler lay in the probability of the Home 
Rulers quarrelling among themselves. If at the next general 
elections any seat should be wrested from Home Rule it will 
only be by reason of some domestic quarrel of this kind. Should 
the Home Rulers stand together they will,-I have not the 
slightest doubt, make a very substantial addition to their repre- 
sentation in the new Parliament. All the declarations of 
London journalism that Home Rule is exploded will not pre- 
vent this, although I feel quite satisfied that some ingenious 
explanation will still be found to sustain the London journalist’s 
darling idea that no sane person anywhere can really admire 
what the ordinary Englishman does not admire. There are, 
however, many occasions when the general intelligence of the 
English people shows itself considerably in advance of the doc- 
trines of what I may call the Philistine journalism of the me- 
tropolis ; the journalism, that is to say, which has its mind made 
up on everything. I am inclined to believe that this Home 
Rule Question is one which the majority of the English people 
would be inclined to judge with great fairness if the case were 
brought properly home to their understandings. Certainly I 
should like to hear what manner of argument an intelligent and 
fair-minded Englishman could use in order to justify him in 
answering * No’ to the question, ‘Is it reasonable that the Trish 
people should desire to manage their own affairs for them- 
selves ?? | 

No doubt the cause of Home Rule is a good deal retarded 
in its progress, so far as English public opinion is concerned, by 
the disputes in the Home Rule party. These discords mainly 
originate, it should be said, in the fact that some members of 
the party have faith in the ultimate justice of English public 
opinion and others have not. The manner in which the Home 
Rule question is habitually treated by some of the leading 
London newspapers is unfortunately not calculated to strengthen 
the confidence or the influence of the more moderate men among 
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the party. Almost every day something is written with all the 
seeming of authority which furnishes extreme men with an 
excuse for saying that England is deaf and blind to the claims 
of reason and fair argument on this subject. 

The Home Rule party in Parliament is made up of at least 
three sections. There are men who are now generally called 
Obstructionists, like Mr. Parnell, Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. 
O’Connor Power; there are Home Rulers equally sincere, who 
would rather carry on the contest if possible in the more regular 
parliamentary way; and there are men who simply swallowed 
Home Rule in order to get seats in Parliament or to keep seats 
already got. At present ‘the active party,’ as they call them- 
selves, or the Obstructionists,’ as the newspapers call them, are 
by far the most popular in Ireland. They have a leader of 
singular ability, and of still more remarkable fitness for the 
place he holds. There never was a greater mistake made in our 
time than that which the English press generally made at first 
with regard to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell has a parliamentary 
capacity which may almost be described as genius. He has 
been compared to Smith O’Brien; but he has infinitely greater 
capacity than Smith O’Brien had, and indeed resembles Smith 
O’Brien in nothing that I can see except his absolute sincerity. 
Mr. Parnell’s sincerity is of that kind which unfriendly observers 
would call fanaticism. He is eaten up with the zeal of his 
purpose, and his devotion makes him indomitable. In his 
parliamentary work he is slow in getting hold of a particular 
subject; but when once he has mastered it he can make such 
use of his knowledge as hardly any other man in the House, 
certainly as no other young man, is able to do. No detail, 
however small, escapes him. He has greatly improved in 
speaking since he entered the House; but he only aims at 
being a debater, and never makes the slightest attempt at being 
eloquent. I emphatically declare-that I never heard of any 
dispute between Mr. Parneli and any occupant of the Treasury 
bench on a question of order or of proceeding in which Mr. Parnell 
did not prove to be right in the end. That is the great difficulty 
which the Government have in their dealings with him. He 
has the faculty of making his opponent go wrong. What can 
you do with a man who not only contrives to keep himself 
always technically in the right, but has the tormenting faculty 
of making those who oppose him put themselves in the wrong? 
Yet it would be idle to suppose that any gifts of Parliamentary 
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debate, or cleverness of Parliamentary tactics, could make a 
man really formidable who had not something of a cause 
behind him; and Mr. Parnell has a cause and is terribly in 
earnest about it. He is a positive terror to some of his col- 
leagues. They dread him far more than the occupants of the 
Treasury bench do. Make it your own case. Put it that you 
are an Irish gentleman with a liking for Parliamentary life 
and the sort of social distinction a seat in Parliament confers ; 
and that you have, perhaps, a wife and daughters who are fond 
of London society in the season, and like to be invited to even- 
ing parties and balls in great houses. You get into Parliament, 
perhaps at considerable expense, and after having had to declare 
yourself in favour of Home Rule. You do not want to hear 
much more about Home Rule. A debate once in the Session 
would be well enough, and you are quite willing to go into the 
lobby with your party to please your constituents. But other- 
wise you wish to keep on the best terms with the House, and 
with the leaders on both sides; you are.glad to have a smile 
and a shake of the hand from any of them, and to meet them 
often in society. That is your ambition; what more reasonable 
on the part of a quiet and sensible person? But there rises on 
the horizon of your political world this pale, indomitable, terribly 
earnest young man who will insist on harassing the Govern- 
ment, the leaders of the Opposition, and the House in general, 
night after night; who cares nothing about society; who has 
no sympathy with your genial little ambitions; who does not 
mind even though five-sixths of the House detest him; and who 
is composedly ready to take any manner of martyrdom that 
Parliament or society could possibly inflict on him. You can- 
not afford to repudiate him altogether, for your own constituents 
greatly admire him and believe in him, and it is dismally certain 
to you that if you oppose him you will not be elected any more. 
If the Home Rule Office in King Street, Westminster, were the 
Palace of Truth, there would be a good deal blurted out there 
which would prove that I have not inaccurately described the 
feelings with which Mr. Parnell is regarded by not a few of his 
present colleagues. 

But there is among the Home Rulers also that section 
which I put second in my catalogue—the section composed of 
men who are sincere Home Rulers and thoroughly in earnest, but 
who would not willingly fight the question out in other than 
the old, approved parliamentary mode of warfare. These men, 
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it must be owned, are now drawing more and more towards 
Mr. Parnell. They respect his ability and his sincerity, and 
although they may not always agree with him, yet they regard 
him as the representative of a great popular feeling, and if any 
attempt were to be made by the House of Commons to put him 
down, they would assuredly come to his side. The Home Rule 
party also contains one or two men who are avowed Nationalists, 
and do not hesitate to say that they would be rebels if rebellion 
had any chance, and if Home Rule or separation could be got 
in no other way. The general elections will probably return 
more men of this stamp; it is almost certain that the ‘ active 
party’ will be considerably strengthened. The Irish bishops in 
general, and the elder among the priests, are not disposed to 
look favourably on the Nationalists. They dread secret societies, 
and the consequences of rash attempts at rebellion. Nor are 
they very cordially disposed, for the most part, to the policy of 
the Obstructionists. But if the bulk of the Irish population 
shows decided favour to the active party in Parliament, the 
bishops and the elder priests will not hold aloof from the 
policy of Mr. Parnell. The younger priests, I am inclined to 
think, give it much of their sympathy already. My own im- 
pression is that the nominal Home Rulers will have almost 
entirely to drop out of Parliament, or to become a good deal 
more active than they have hitherto shown themselves. The 
idea prevailing among English journalists, that Home Rule is 
an agitation already dying out is, as I have said, a curious 
delusion. But if it were to die out to-morrow, it would only 
be succeeded by some agitation far more passionate, and more 
direct in its aims. The only formidable rival of the Home 
Rule movement in Ireland now is Nationalism. It would 
hardly be much of a gain to an English minister to get rid of 
the one in order to be confronted by the other. 
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MR. HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Ir may not be much to say that when, five years ago, ¢ Far 
from the Madding Crowd’ appeared, it brought a new sensa- 
tion to the novel-reading world ; for that world is one which ap- 
preciates slight novelties, and a new literary sensation is at best 
often ephemeral. A good first novel is often the product of a 
personal experience which does the work of invention till a 
second attempt betrays its insufficiency ; and on these occasions 
a startling pleasure is followed by a proportionate disappoint- 
ment. But Mr. Hardy’s success has not been of this kind. It 
revealed itself from the first as the result of that sustained and 
genuine inspiration which draws its materials from without, and 
is original from the very fact of being impersonal; and even be- 
fore the appearance of this, his most popular work, it was evident 
that a new genius had arisen amongst us. This genius was 
typically and completely manifested in ‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ 
but from some unexplained circumstance many readers were 
first introduced to it in ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ;’ and 
since the common authorship of the two books could be over- 
looked, it is perhaps not surprising that a very different person 
was for a moment credited with the latter. Yet the fact is, 
that. whatever superficial resemblances may connect Mr. Hardy 
with other writers of fiction, he is, in the main, as consistently 
unlike any other as he is consistently like himself; and that he 
not only cannot be compared with other writers, but cannot be 
classified under any known formula of literary art. With a 
single exception his novels are not sensational, though they 
contain highly dramatic situations. They are not purely psycho- 
logical, though the element of character is prominent in them. 
They are minutely worked out; but their minuteness results 
not in a mosaic of detail, but in a strong cumulative impression 
of the things and persons described ; and though the author’s 
descriptive attitude is impartial almost to indifference, he is 
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redeemed from the reproach of cynicism which impartial writers 
so often incur, by his obvious belief in a moral order to which 
human action is subject, if not responsible. It is only in his 
last work that we find any reference to a moral ideal; but the 
lives of all his personages bear witness to that principle of 
natural retribution or of natural consequences which is the 
practical form of the moral law. His pictures of life have, in 
short, a dramatic reality which we acknowledge even when we 
demur to his preference for certain aspects of the real, or to 
the conclusions conveyed in the selection, even when the cha- 
racters by which he chooses to illustrate them appear in some 
degree arbitrary or improbable. His rustic personages are 
clearly drawn from nature, and if we were in a position to_ 
question their truth, we should have no desire to do so. The 
others we believe in for the moment because he himself believes 
in them. They are no more mathematical constructions to be 
made or unmade than they are shadowy forms to be filled in at 
the reader’s pleasure. ‘They are living creatures which we must 
learn to know. 

It is difficult to do justice to this quality of Mr. Hardy’s 
genius, and yet lay sufficient stress on the conditions which de- 
termine, and even limit, its exercise; but in failing to recog- 
nise them, we should even less over-rate its extent than under- 
rate its interest. We should ignore the distinctive character 
which pervades his most direct presentations of life, and which 
affects us as a pungent, intellectual perfume gathered from the 
atmosphere of his own western wilds. It is a mistake to iden- 
tify him with his studies of the western heath country and its 
inhabitants, as it is a mistake to identify any truly productive 
genius with the objects which have nourished, or even consci- 
ously inspired it. If Mr. Hardy has described this order of 
associations with the vividness of long personal intimacy, they 
by no means always occupy the foreground of his pictures; from 
some, and not ‘the least powerful, they are absent altogether ; 
but they are closely allied to the constant bent of his imagina- 
tion, and we cannot practically disconnect them from it. The 
minuteness of observation, the sense of natural truth, the com- 
bined unconventionalism and delicacy, impartiality and prejudice, 
so strongly typical of everything he writes, point directly to this 
contact with the deeper solitudes of life, and have been fostered 
if they were not created by it. The artistic bias thus confirmed 
is not likely to disappear; how far the corresponding mental 
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bias will yield to later experiences is a still open question, and 
one which carries into our reading of each new work of his a 
critical curiosity distinct from all other kinds of interest. 

For the time being, and with such superficial exceptions as 
prove the rule, Mr. Hardy’s genius strikes us as gothic in ex- 
pression, but largely pagan in spirit. It tends always to a 
primitive conception of human life and character. Man seems 
to impress him as a natural, rather than social, or at least, 
socialised being; capricious rather than complex; possessing 
the power of growth, and free from innate obligation to grow 
into any given form; and in this view society presents itself as 
an arrangement rather than an organism, and social tradition 
as a mechanical agent rather than a vital fact. Thus, though he 
distinguishes the ignorant from the instructed, the natural from 
the artificial, he ignores the endless combinations of ignorance 
and artificiality, the instructed ignorance and the artificialised 
nature which the presence of social ideals always tends to create ; 
and while he fails to illustrate the highest refinements of human 
culture, he leaves the whole province of vulgarity unexplored. 
It has no existence for him. To whatever social category his 
personages belong, they are as free from it as if they were so 
many Grecian gods; and they are so, we are convinced, not 
only because he has not chosen to describe vulgarity, but be- 
cause he would not know how to do it. His choice of subjects 
has hitherto favoured this turn of thought, and rendered the 
charm it gives to his conceptions compatible with truth; but it 
might seriously hamper him in any larger handling of the 
realities of social life. 

Another and analogous feature of Mr. Hardy’s judgment is 
his estimate of the nature of women; and if the simplicity of 
his point of view is generally synonymous with breadth, in this 
particular aspect it at least approaches narrowness. We might 
dismiss it by saying that his women are invariably men’s women 
—a term which all female readers would understand; but the 
men’s women of ordinary novels fill a secondary place, whereas 
Mr, Hardy’s female characters are never secondary. His story 
is always the story of one woman in her relations to two or 
three men; and it is part of this scheme that, though the men 
do not lack individuality, they are chiefly introduced with 
reference to the women, and only fully developed at the points 
of contact with them. No writer has painted love more 
delicately than Mr. Hardy, or with more conviction of its being 
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in its due season the grand business of life ; but none has painted 
it as on the man’s side more entirely distinct from esteem ; and 
his idea of women is that of a pagan grace which does not re- 
quire and often excludes the estimable. Though the vanity of 
his heroines is ever present and insatiable, they have none of 
the meanness which is imputed to feminine vanity by most 
male and by all female writers who take an exaggerated view of 
it. Their most universal desire for admiration will coexist with 
an honest passion for a particular man, and their utmost 
passion is never dissociated from a nymph-like and perfectly 
spontaneous purity. On the other hand, he represents the 
genuine, and, as such, successful woman, as necessarily weak, 
silly in spite of intelligence and knowledge, petulant, without 
conscience, and more easily led by force than kindness. His 
most lovable and most beloved female character, Elfride Swan- 
court, unites these weaknesses to the largest extent, petulance 
being the only one absent; and though he as little ‘ extenuates’ 
as he ‘sets down in malice,’ he has, to the mind of all female 
readers who believe in their own sex, added insult to injury by 
infusing into this compound a constant aroma of womanly 
pathos and tenderness. Bathsheba Everdene develops a con- 
science; it was therefore latent in her. Ethelberta Petherwin 
sacrifices her love to her sister’s happiness ; being, however, so 
constituted that the sacrifice is a small one. ‘The Return of 
the Native’ contains three women of whom one is more 
individual, and two are more estimable, than the heroines 
of the preceding works; but the limitations which Mr. 
Hardy’s theory has fastened upon them adhere equally to 
all. As the widening sphere of his female existences fails to 
introduce us to any touch of vulgar mental artificiality, so 
does its ascending scale fail to introduce us to any in- 
stance of mental discipline, or even practical mental cul- 
ture. His women developé from the moral and the esthetic 
side, but they never become thoroughly responsible creatures, 
There is doubtless something dramatic in the complete contrast 
which deprives one sex of all the mental qualities of the other. 
It may be a question if the finer differences which constitute the 
poetry, and, in some sense, the reality of their intercourse, can 
be dramatically reproduced ; and those who believe, with the 
present writer, that the old antithesis of ‘manly’ and ‘ womanly’ 
covers an essential natural truth, will not quarrel with Mr. 
Hardy for the exaggeration which is in the main a tribute to 
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it. But he would have served its cause better by raising his 
idea of sexual difference, and hence of sexual magnetism, into 
a higher key; and there are passages even in his earliest novel 
through which the transposition might have taken place. In 
its heroine, Cytherea Graye, as in Elfride, in Bathsheba, in 
Eustacia, he constantly, so to speak, ‘grazes’ a more intellec- 
tual conception of feminine charm. Even when dwelling on 
personal details, and when describing the love inspired by them 
as entering entirely through the eye, he gives an expressiveness 
to their beauty which would excuse, even if it could not satisfy, 
amore idealising attachment ; nor would love be the power he 
represents it as being if it could not thus enlist the higher 
nature, and on occasion delude it; and if a half-delusion thus 
raised could not sometimes convert itself into truth. His 
women would often be better if they were better loved: that 
is to say, if their lovers expected better things of them. 
Elfride Swancourt deteriorates under the influence of a man 
to whom virginity of feeling is worth more than a tried 
devotion; and if Clym Yeobright suffers from his wife’s 
deficient mental sympathies, he makes not the slightest 
effort to develope them. Whether Mr. Hardy thinks that no 
charming woman can be other than he describes her, or that 
no man desires her to be so, we have no means of inferring. 

If his judgments are in this sense an artistie defect, and to 
some minds undoubtedly they are, they become so only by 
repetition. No one of his books condemns itself either by his 
choice of characters, or his mode of working them out. The 
statement requires qualifying with reference to his last work. 
Still, taken in itself, each character is possible, and in the given 
surroundings its experiences are not only possible but necessary. 
While his faults are cumulative, his merits strike us afresh in 
every new production. It has been said that men distinguish 
themselves from women by their power of telling a story ; and 
if by ‘telling’ a story is meant also inventing it, we shall fairly 
define Mr. Hardy’s genius by calling it masculine. His power 
of making a plot, of setting characters in motion, of arousing 
and sustaining interest is unsurpassed, perhaps unrivalled in 
modern fiction; and while it uses at pleasure exceptional inci- 
dents or the occurrences of every day life, his success is propor- 
tioned in due dramatic manner to the absence of intention with 


which he appears to have set to work. 
It seems strange that with an artistic endowment at once so 
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definite, and so complete, My. Hardy should have begun his 
literary career by a leap in the dark, and that the leap should 
have resulted in the appearance of a sensation novel of a rather 
flimsy kind. It is this comparative flimsiness of ‘ Desperate 
Remedies* which strikes us in it far more than the fact of its 
being sensational. Though the author’s later works all come 
more or less under the definition he has applied to one of them, 
‘a rural painting of the Dutch school, the Dutch element acts 
always as foil to another which for want of a better antithesis 
we may call Italian. Mr. Hardy is too much in sympathy with 
nature not to appreciate the ultimate dramatie possibilities of 
every situation. He is in fact always full of them; and if his 
imagination had been fired ten years ago, instead of one or two, 
by the tragic suggestions of Eedon Heath and Shadwater 
Weir, and he had treated them with so much less of pictorial 
minuteness and so much more of strong light and shadow as 
would belong to an earlier production, we might have had a 
sensation novel embodying all his characteristic powers. But 
his imagination has not been fired by the subject of ‘ Desperate 
Remedies.’ The third volume was produced by an obvious 
effort, and we might disclaim this work for him as he probably 
disclaims it for himself, but that it has merits not less obvious 
than its defects and in a certain sense more remarkable. It is 
something more than a love-story, if by comparison with his 
later love-stories it is also something less. The plot is good 
till the spurious wife finds her way into it; and at its worst it 
displays an ingenuity which Mr. Hardy has never sinee put 
himself in a position to require. The mother and son are 
distinctively conceived both in themselves and in their bearing 
upon each other ; and with a little less coarseness in the former 
and a little more substanee in the latter, both characters would 
occupy a very honourable place in their author’s repertory. 
The younger Cytherea is sufficiently unreal; but we find plenty 
of humanity in Farmer Springrove and his surroundings; and 
the conversation between himself, his assistant, and the parish 
clerk, from which the following fragment is taken, is not we 
think surpassed by anything which Mr. Hardy has written in 
that particular style. 

‘Clerk Crickett, Id fancy you d’ know everything about every- 
body,’ said Gad. ‘ Well, so’s,’ said the clerk modestly. ‘1 do know 
a little. It comesto me.” ‘And I d’ know where from. Ah, that 
wife o’ thine. She’s an entertainen woman, not to speak disrespect- 
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fully.’ ‘She is; and a winnen one; look at the husbands she ’ve 
had—God bless her!’ ‘I wonder you could stand third in that list, 
Clerk Crickett, said Mr. Springrove. ‘ Well, ’t has been a power 
o marvel to myself oftentimes. Yes, matrimony d’ begin “ Dearly 
beloved,” and ends wi’ amazement, as the prayer-book says. But 
what could I do, naibour Springrove? ’T was ordained to be.’ 


The one volume tale entitled ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’ 
introduces us to Mr. Hardy’s genuine manner; and though it 
has neither the interest nor the variety of ‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd,’ it is a distinct preparation for it. Here also we 
have the village coquette with her admirers of various social 
grades; the rustic personages graduating downwards from a 
prominent place in the action of the story to the position of 
chorus or running comment upon it. Here also we find the 
peculiar mental atmosphere in which social disparities are 
resolved into simple difference; and in Fancy Day we have 
the typical woman who with slight improvements or variations 
will appear in all the author’s subsequent works. Fancy Day 
is the village schoolmistress. Her father is gamekeeper, and 
her mother was governess to a county family; and she has had 
the education and in some degree the training of a lady. She 


is engaged to Dick Dewy, the carrier’s son, and though, as she 


says, he sometimes looks silly and scarcely good enough for her, 
she is as sincerely attached to him as it is in her to be. But 
her gentility is sorely tried on one rainy Sunday which occurs at 
an advanced stage of the engagement. Dick has returned from 
a friend’s funeral with streaming clothes, and a shoulder un- 
pleasantly marked by the japanning of ‘ poor Jack’s’ coffin. He 
has run to see his betrothed without arranging his attire, and in 
apparent unconsciousness of the necessity for doing so. The 
danger of wet garments has given her a not unwelcome pretext 
for hurrying him away. ‘I like Dick,’ she soliloquizes, ‘ and I 
love him; but how poor and mean a man looks in the rain with 
no umbrella, and wet through!’ And when five minutes later 
the vicar appears, also in black, but with an umbrella which 
‘her feminine eyes instinctively perceived to be of superior 
silk, and of elegant make, and with the proposal of marriage 
which he has been slowly and secretly maturing, poor female 
humanity gives way, and amidst a passion of remorse, she 
accepts the more graceful life which is offered to her. The 
better nature triumphs within twenty-four hours, and she retracts 
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her acceptance in a letter, part of which is worth quoting as 
being, from the author’s point of view, a typical confession of 
woman’s faith. 


It is my nature—perhaps all women’s—to love refinement of mind 
and manners ; but even more than this, to be ever fascinated with 
the idea of surroundings more elegant and luxurious than those which 
have been customary. And you praised me, and praise is life to me. 
It was alone my sensations at these things which prompted my 
reply. Ambition and vanity they would be called; perhaps they 
are SO. 


She does not, however, follow Mr. Maybold’s advice to con- 
fess what has occurred to her future husband, and secure his 
forgiveness, and we take leave of the young couple on their 
wedding evening, as Dick is assuring his wife that her candour 
in telling him of her little flirtation with Farmer Shinar— 
which was really no flirtation at all—has won his perfect trust 
and there shall never be a secret between them; and her an- 
swer is cut short by the ringing tones of the nightingale from a 
neighbouring thicket, and the thought of the secret she will 
never tell. 

The minor characters figure principally as members of the 
Mellstock choir, of which the professional vicissitudes are an 
amusing complement to Miss Fancy Day’s loves; and the best 
scene in the book is that in which it interviews the Vicar by 
deputation on the subject of its intended dismissal. The dis- 
covery of Miss Day’s pretty face and musical talent, assisted by 
some by-play on the part of Churchwarden Shinar, has quickened 
that gentleman’s determination to replace the fiddles by an 
harmonium; and, as the chief spokesman, Tranter Dewy, has 
already admitted, ‘every tradesman ’d like to have his own way 
in his workshop.’ 


All we thought was, that for us old ancient singers to be finished 
off quietly at no time in particular, as now, in the Sundays after 
Easter, would seem rather mean in the eyes of other parishes, sir. 
But if we fell glorious with a bit of a flourish at Christmas, we should 
have a respectable end, and not dwindle away at some nameless 
paltry second-Sunday-after or Sunday-next-before something, that ’s 
got no name of his own. 


The situation is not without embarrassment to the Vicar, 
whose shy, refined, and yet earnest nature is charmingly sketched ; 
and the Tranter’s respectful, though dignified, manner does not 
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reassure him as much as it is intended to do; especially as his 
desire for a thorough mutual understanding with Mr. Maybold 
expresses itself in a steady advance upon his person, which re- 
sults in a backing against the table, the brushing off of a pen, 
a simultaneous dive underneath, and a panoramic appearance of 
heads attracted to the slightly closed door by the scuffle. But 
the harmonium question is compromised, and, as summed up by 
one of the village wits, shows no worse, if not much better, than 
many social transactions of a larger kind. 

Then the music is second to the woman, the other churchwarden 


is second to Shinar, the pa’son is second to the chureliwardens, and 
God A’mighty is nowhere at all. 


Mr. Hardy’s genius is at its maximum in his two next works, 
‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ and ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ;’ 
and though these are very different as regards plot and per- 
sonages, their merits are so identical that it would be impossible 
to review either one in any general terms that need not be re- 
peated for the other. Both are studies of character minutely 
worked out on their particular lines, with this distinction, that 
in the earlier, character asserts itself as a mysterious and con- 
tinued fatality, while in the latter it creates tempests with their 
ensuing calm. While the one is tragic, the other verges on 
melodrama; but the melodramatic element does not exceed 
probability and is involved in the intended irony of the title. 
That ‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ deals chiefly with the 
specialities of rustic existence makes its interest more novel. 
‘A Pair of Blue Eyes* invokes more general sympathy, and 
being also the less known of the two works it may justify the 
more detailed notice. 

Elfride Swancourt is the most subtly conceived of Mr. 
Hardy's heroines. She has in common with most of them the in- 
nocence of a child, and a love of personal admiration from which 
any degree of corruption might have ensued ; in common with 
some, a mental culture which is beyond her age, and a silliness 
which falls often far below it. But her peculiar quality is 
weakness ; that weakness of an uncontrolled sensibility which 
on rare occasions takes the form of strength. She is heroic 
in love, but abject in fear; and as love with her is always 
akin to fear, her conduct is disfigured and her life shattered 
by the combined action of the two impulses which most 
generally exclude each other. So far her nature is simple, 
and if we might accept it without the author’s comments, we 
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should have a tolerably clear picture of the faults which ac- 
company weakness, and the merits which are compatible with 
it; but Mr. Hardy, as we have said, resolves both her merits 
and her defects into a mystery of womanliness, to which only 
esthetic standards can be applied; and though she constantly 
offends our judgment, and sometimes even our taste, he invests 
her whole being with a tender and touching grace, which be- 
comes our last impression of it. Of her face and figure we 
gather what we should naturally imagine, that they are cha- 
racterised by asomewhat immature loveliness ; her most striking 
feature being her eyes. 

Elfride’s first love is the son of a respectable stone-mason, but 
appears on the scene as representative of a London architect, and 
betrays no sign of his origin. He falls a victim to the young 
lady’s charms on the first evening of their acquaintance. Her 
vanity, alternately gratified by his homage and piqued by a 
mystery in his movements, of which the neighbourhood of a father 
and mother is the last solution which occurs to her, gives him 
an easy access to her heart. Both are carried away by the novelty 
of their feeling. When the moment arrives for declaring not 
only his love, but the circumstances which oppose it, Elfride is 
unshaken, but her father sees no ground for mercy, and Stephen 
anticipates his certain dismissal by leaving the vicarage within 
a few hours of the explanation. Before they part, however, the 
young people lay their plans for a secret marriage. Stephen’s im- 
pulse is to work and wait, but Elfride repudiates all idea of wait- 
ing. The suspense would be intolerable. It would end in his 
forgetting her. Her father has wilfully thrown them together, 
and they have a right to take the consequences into their own 
hands. Her arguments easily prevail, for she is as old as Stephen, 
therefore virtually older, and throughout their relation hers proves 
itself the master spirit. She finds the necessary pretext for her 
absence, and, though she feels far less brave in the act than in 
the intention, meets her young lover at Plymouth on the given 
day. But he has bad news to greet her with. He has not 
resided at Plymouth, so they cannot be married there. Will 
she come with him to London? She consents. They arrive at 
night, and then a vague but irresistible horror of the situation 
comes over her, and she entreats him to take her home without 
delay. Stephen, though against his better judgment, obeys her 
in this also. Within ten minutes they are on their way again. 
It is daylight when they reach the station, from which she will 
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ride back to Endelstow. One person, though one only, has 
recognised her. 

A year passes away. Stephen has gone to India to push 
his fortunes there. He and Elfride correspond in the full 
conviction that, thanks to their little escapade, they are 
irrevocably man and wife; but time deals differently with the 
feelings of the two. It converts the boy’s love into an ever- 
present motive, the girl’s fancy into a remembrance; and for 
her it has almost completed its work when, by a natural chain 
of circumstance, Henry Knight appears on the scene. He 
knows nothing of her connection with Stephen; but she knows 
of him as Stephen’s early patron and friend, the man to whom 
he owes all he has learnt, and of whom he has even made her 
jealous by extolling him as the best and cleverest in the world. 
He is superior to her boy-lover in social position, in worldly 
knowledge, in intellectual acquirements; of course, in age. 
Experience has not corrupted him, but it has made him 
cynical, or at least distrustful. He has never loved. It is 
Elfride’s turn to recognise a master spirit, and she succumbs 
to it. Her vanity is again the ground on which the battle is 
fought, but every process of the first encounter is reversed. 
Stephen adored, Knight alternately snubs and patronises her. 
She tyrannised over the one, she reveres the other ; and through 
this feeling of reverence the desire for admiration becomes 
elevated into the desire for esteem and love. At first she has 
no idea of being unfaithful to Stephen; then she rejoices at the 
knowledge that she is not free to be so. At last she resigns 
herself to—doing her duty. She does not guard her good in- 
tentions by the only sure method of confessing them; but she 
avoids Knight’s society, and he accepts the mystery of her con- 
duct without being much disturbed by it. Meanwhile ie, too, 
is paying his debt to nature. He has morally played with 
Elfride, half-seriously studied her, thought her moderately 
attractive and somewhat conceited and silly, and having inter- 
rupted his stay at Endelstow by a flying visit to another place, 
become aware that her looks and words and deeds are haunting 
his memory in the vision of a pure and perfect woman, and 
that he is in love. He returns. There is a partial under- 
standing, and then a crisis. Stephen comes home. He will 
be at Endelstow on the very day on which the last news of him 
has arrived. Elfride sends a note to his father’s cottage, and 
appoints a meeting for the same night; then, in a final impulse 
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of self-sacrifice, betakes herself with a telescope to the cliffs to 
see the steamer in. She is unexpectedly joined by Knight. 
They look over the sea together. He descries and describes 
for her the form of a young man looking landwards from the 
deck of the Puffin, and whom alone a shower passing over it 
does not drive into shelter. She turns very pale, and he won- 
ders, as he has often done, at her impressibility; but she still 
confesses nothing. ‘They retrace their steps. Their way lies 
over a cliff, the most precipitous on the whole line of coast; 
Knight’s hat is blown over its edge, he tries to recover it, and, 
having scrambled down a short preparatory slope, finds it too 
slippery to climb up it again. Elfride’s efforts to assist him 
cause the loss of his last foothold, and he finds himself almost 
overhanging the precipice, and supported only by his arms. 
They are remote from all possibility of help. Suddenly Elfride 
disappears. She returns in a few moments stripped of all her 
underclothing, and carrying it with her. She rends, knots, 
and twists it into a rope, and Knight is saved. During her 
absence he has lived through one of those intense and compli- 
cated experiences which may occur in every life, but which only 
a great artist can describe ; his fancy first beguiled by the fan- 
tastic horror of the situation, then gradually awakened to its 
realities. Her joy, his gratitude, are too deep for words. 
‘Moved by an impulse neither could resist they ran together 
and into each other’s arms.’ The understanding is complete 
now. While the danger was at its height, ‘the gliding form 
of the steamboat’ was still visible. At the moment of this 
embrace Elfride’s eyes ‘ involuntarily flashed’ towards it. ‘ It 
had doubled the point, and was no longer to be seen.’ 

Stephen is punctual to his appointment, but no Elfride 
appears. When he reaches home again he finds an envelope 
directed in her hand, and containing the deposit-note for two 
hundred pounds which he had given into her charge. Nota 
word of explanation. But before his now shortened stay at 
Endelstow is closed, he has seen Elfride and his rival together, 
and learnt who the rival is. He has also met them face to 
face, received Knight’s announcement of his engagement, gone 
through the form of an introduction to ‘Miss Swancourt,’ and 
betrayed himself only in a look of agonised reproach which no 
eyes but hers have seen. His constrained manner, however, has 
offended Knight ; and when they part he knows that, for the 
moment at least, he has lost not only his love, but his friend. 
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Stephen Smith is so entirely to our mind the hero of this 
situation, that we grow rather angry with Mr. Hardy for the 
disparaging tone which he now adopts towards him, though we 
understand his reason for adopting it. He has clearly intended 
that Stephen’s low birth should so imperceptibly leaven his cha- 
acter as not to condemn Elfride’s love, and still help to justify 
her defection ; and as it is not essential to the outward course 
of the story, however at first sight it may appear so, it could 
be artistically justified on no other grounds. But he has failed to 
carry out this intention ; partly because he has put Stephen in 
a position which merges the gentleman in the man; and partly 
because the qualities or the failings of a half-gentlemanliness 
have no place in his imagination; and he is vaguely troubled 
by the idea that he will impress the reader too favourably. His 
genius nearly helps him out of this strait. He more than once 
‘burns’ when feeling his way to a link between Stephen’s 
defects and his antecedents ; as for instance, when he gives him 
a keen sense of social distinctions, and a blunt perception of 
individual difference ; but he always ends by characterising him 
as simply immature; and the plasticity of mind to which his 
worldly success is imputed puts the rustic origin out of court. 
As a lover he is less refined than Knight, in so far that he 1s 
less reserved. He snatches a kiss whenever the occasion justifies 
it, whereas his rival is slow to claim such a privilege, and 
approaches his lady’s face, when he does so, ‘with the careful- 
ness of & fruiterer touching a bunch of grapes so as not to 
disturb them ;° and this contrast between an awkwardness which 
is not diffident and a diffidence which is not awkward might 
have been worked out in the sense of a fundamental difference, 
but it is not so worked out. It simply shows that the one man 
was wsthetically refined, and the other morally healthy ; and 
we cannot see that the comparisons which are instituted between 
them give any moral advantage to the former. Fortunately 
for the interest of the narrative, the author has shown himself 
too profound an artist to allow any personal preference to 
disturb it. He tickets Knight superior as he tickets Smith 
secondhand ; but he does not colour the actions of either to 
justify the inscription; and he frankly admits that the suecess 
of the second lover in displacing the first lay in many things 
beside his actual superiority to him. 

The same neutral criticism is subsequently applied to her 
want of frankness. Mr. Hardy is uncertain whether a young 
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girl can justly be tried by the same standards of honesty as a 
man. ‘ Much, he says, ‘of a woman’s charm les wm her 
subtlety in matters of love” But if Elfride’s want of honesty 
was a fault, then was she so far inferior to Knight—‘ not good 
enovgh for him.’ 

Elfride feels little actual remorse for her conduct towards 
Stephen ; but she is sorely anxious that Knight should know, 
and have forgiven, all that passed between them; and she has, 
as she believes, nerved herself to the confession, when a scarcely 
unexpected occurrence converts the desire to tell the truth into 
a new and overwhelming impulse to conceal it. She has an 
enemy in the person of a farmer’s widow, a strange and morbid 
creature whom grief for the death of her only son has rendered 
almost insane. This youth had a boyish love for Elfride, and 
it is his mother’s fixed idea that he died, not of consumption, 
but of a broken heart, and that it was her coquetry which killed 
him. We may admit the coquetry without charging it with so 
heavy a consequence ; but young Jethway’s grave, with its 
gleaming tombstone, is a recurring presence in the story, and 
becomes, chiefly by means of his mother’s mania, a very fateful 
element in it. This woman was the one witness to the elope- 
ment with Stephen Smith, and Elfride had since read in her 
face that she remembers it. She now confronts her with a tor- 
rent of reproaches, declares that what she knows of her would 
blight a better name than hers, and darkly threatens that she 
will employ it. ‘fer twin, she says, ‘will come.’ Elfride’s 
simplicity overrates the wrong of that particular act ; but this 
brings her the nearer to Knight’s certain estimate of it. His 
love for and belief in her rest on her apparent innocence ; 
and innocence means for him, ignorance in all matters of love. 
He has admired in her weaknesses that he would otherwise have 
despised, because they seemed to him a proof of that kind of 
innocence ; and, that illusion once dispelled, his imagination 
will place no limits to her frailty. She is graceful, gifted, and 
loveable. She adores him, and she has saved him from a hor- 
rible death ; but all this he values only so far as he is gathering 
in it the first-fruits of her life. A courageous frankness might 
shatter the prejudices of such an idea by its appeal to justice 
and truth; but, knowing her lover too well, and yet too little, 
she is convinced that her only chance of retaining his heart lies 
in withholding from him all knowledge of what she has done. 
Mrs. Jethway and her threatened disclosures become the terror 
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of her life; and, whether through intention or accident, the 
woman is always on her track, silent, watchful, and with a look 
of cruel purpose in her eyes. Her haunted existence becomes 
at length unbearable, and she writes a letter to her tormentor, 
entreating her in the name of their common womanhood not 
to ruin her with the man she loves. The letter remains un- 
answered. And meanwhile she is gradually betrayirg herself. 
The very weakness which impels her to deceive unfits her for 
doing so, and it has happened that the first germ of suspicion 
was dropped in her lover’s mind on the occasion of their first kiss 
(which was not that of the embrace), and through so slight an 
object as an ear-ring. The suspicion grows from day to day. 
He presses her with questions. She evades, confesses, throws 
herself on his mercy. Before Mrs. Jethway has done her worst, 
his disenchantment is complete. He leaves his promised wife 
without even a word of farewell. She dies broken-hearted, but 
—and this is the masterstroke of the story—the wife of another 
man. 

Bathsheba Everdene is as unlike Elfride Swancourt as a 
rustic version of what is essentially the same woman allows her 
to be. She has the same restless vanity, the same disposition 
to yield to tyranny and underrate devotion; at moments, the 
same tenderness; but nature and education have made her more 
hardy in mind as well as body, and she has a desire for in- 
dependence which renders her lapses into subjection piquant 
and often pathetic. She is more shrewd than Elfride, but being 
braver is also more honest ; less susceptible in feeling, and also 
more constant. There is an innocent savagery about her which 
displays itself alternately in a boyish boldness and a maidenly 
reserve. 

Gabriel Oak represents one of the author’s favourite types. 
He has worked it out carefully, and repeats it in ‘The Return 
of the Native’ as Diggory Venn. It is a necessary comple- 
ment to his conception of women; and it might be untrue to 
the capabilities of real life to say that it is too dramatic to be 
entirely living; but we find it difficult to reconcile in the ab- 
stract so much singleness of heart with so much power of dis- 
simulation. Mr. Hardy has been more undeniably successful in 
the young soldier and adventurer whose appeal to Bathsheba’s 
girlish fancy is so sudden and so overpowering. Artistically, 
this seems to us the most successful of his male characters. 
It is that which we can best see through. Henry Knight, 
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Gabriel Oak, and even Farmer Boldwood are not less vividly 
drawn, and they are in themselves far more impressive; but 
they are drawn under the conditions of an absorbin~ attach- 
ment, and in a manner obscured by it. Troy has no such 
attachment. The elements of his nature play freely before us; 
and though he is more complex than they, he is also more 
transparent. Several paragraphs are devoted to a description 
of him; but this we think rather supplements his action than 
entirely explains it. He strikes us, briefly, as possessing just so 
much goodness, intelligence, and strength, as is consistent with 
the absence of all effective principle, a perfect slavery to the 
impulse of the moment, and a perfect blindness to everything 
beyond it. He marries Bathsheba with enough of love to excuse 
the deed as far as she is concerned; but to the sacrifice of a 
woman who is his wife in fact, and was on the point of becém- 
ing so in law. Bathsheba’s disenchantment soon assists his 
fancy to drift back to her who has trusted him only too much ; 
and when Fanny Robin again crosses his path, her destitution 
makes almost a virtue of the revulsion of feeling which would 
have set in without it. He collects all he can of his wife’s 
money to take to her, and when he has returned from a fruitless 
tryst to find her coffin, which a train of simple circumstances 
has brought to Bathsheba’s house, he sinks down before it with 
words and gestures of a reverential tenderness which would be 
exquisite, if the presence of his injured and for the moment 
broken-spirited wife did not render it brutal. Death overtakes 
him at the moment of a second reaction. 

The small rustic personages who form the background of 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ and those more important who 
enter into its action, are the first illustration on a large scale of 
the author’s genius for that kind of portraiture; and in this 
sense they have met with abundant comment and abundant praise; 
but we cannot close even so scanty a notice without a tribute 
of admiration to the skill which has maintained the due balance 
between the individual and the type where it was so difficult not 
to develope the one at the expense of the other. Most of these 
Weatherbury men resolve themselves in the memory into a 
general impression of quaint thought and epigrammatic speech ; 
but they become distinct again whenever we hold the picture 
nearer to the eye; and some few occupy a middle distance upon 
it at which they always remain. Cainy Ball’s habit of running 
till he chokes keeps him only too vividly before us; and when 
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once we have seen the word ‘ James,’ as printed by Joseph Poor- 
grass on Farmer Everdene’s carts, with the inverted E which he 
can never remember to turn the right way, we scarcely need the 
remaining particulars to feel fully acquainted with him. This 
Joseph Poorgrass is a pious individual, but too much afflicted 
by what he calls ‘a multiplying eye;’ and an attack of this 
disorder incurred in a wayside public-house at a critical moment 
of the story exerts a decided influence on its events. 

If ‘The Hand of Ethelberta’ could be taken seriously, it 
would be the most vigorous disclaimer of social disabilities ever 
embodied in fiction; and we must so far take it seriously that 
the genuine ladyhood of the butler’s daughter is the one fact 
which makes the fiction possible; but half the point of her 
adventures lies in their incongruity; and Mr. Hardy presents 
this in too laughable an aspect to permit any doubt of his 
intending us to laugh at it. The story has of course no thrilling 
interest, but it excites a lively curiosity which is sustained almost 
to the end; and as an instance of the author’s constructive skill, 
it is inferior to nothing he has written. It is a fantastic inter- 
lude to his more serious work, and gives it the force of contrast 
without suffering from the comparison. 

‘The Return of the Native’ presents a new phase, and per- 
haps a new departure in the development of Mr. Hardy’s genius. 
It repeats the tragedy of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ on a 
larger scale, with stronger intellectual elements, with a deeper 
perception of the contrast between human passion and natural 
repose, with a more subtle sense of their affinity. It has less of 
the irony of life, and more of its serious sadness. It is, in 
short, a more serious work than any of its predecessors. We 
believe it is generally considered to be in every sense ¢ stronger.’ 
The present writer does not, however, share this opinion, and 
for the following reason. If * The Return of the Native’ is 
more earnest than ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ or ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd,’ it is also less spontaneous. It suggests a 
more definite intention on the author’s part, but also, dramatic- 
ally, though not otherwise, a less equal inspiration. In his 
earlier works character is developed by circumstance ; we cannot 
predict what is coming, and when the end comes, we can imagine 
no other to have been possible. In the present work the 
characters are defined from the first, the action soon becomes 
transparent, and the catastrophe nevertheless brings a kind of 
shock in which there isa decided element of objection. Hitherto 
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the tragedy has been rooted in the facts of the story. In the 
present instance it is more or less imported into them. This 
process has not been direct. Mr. Hardy is too profound an 
artist to place any event before us without first creating its 
conditions. But we see the creation taking place. Mrs. 
Yeobright’s death is a case in point. It is brought about by 
a concurrence of circumstances, possible in itself, and more than 
adequate to the result— tropical heat, an exhausting walk, some 
latent heart-disease, the known impulsiveness which prompts 
her both to seize so unfitting a day for the visit to her son and 
to jump at a totally wrong conclusion from his wife’s delay in 
admitting her, the subsequent sting of an adder; and if the 
event had only ordinary consequences, we should not wish to 
dispute its likelihood. But when we reflect that it converts 
its object into a martyr, to whom indirectly two other lives are 
sacrificed ; that its one exciting cause is a short delay in opening 
a door, due more to accident than to ill-will; and that this 
cause depends for its effect on the coincidence of a hitherto 
unsuspected physical weakness with the other predisposing facts, 
the situation strikes us as morally strained, however well worked 
out from an artistic point of view. 

Our objections to the tragic termination of Eustacia’s life 
strike deeper down, assuming of course that she willed it. If 
it were otherwise, our argument would fall to the ground, but 
we should still less recognise Mr. Hardy’s best manner in the 
presenting it as an accident. Here also, at first sight, we find 
the necessary conditions of the catastrophe. There isa subtle 
connection between her previous moods and this final act of 
despair. Hope has presented itself in the form of Wildeve’s 
protection, but pride and prudence alike forbid her retaining it. 
There is much in her position to make life a burden to her; in 
her character, to make it intolerable. But on reviewing her 
later experiences, we discover something more than this. We 
discover a conscientious shrinking from renewed intimacy with 
her lover, which must oppose itself to her one chance of escape, 
and being once admitted into the situation must be accepted as 
a principal factor in it; and it appears to us that, at the moment 
in which a definite moral sense is introduced into her nature, it 
is transposed from its original key. Mr. Hardy concludes his 
first description of her, by saying that she had the making of a 
perfect goddess, but an indifferent woman; and this is precisely 
what he makes us feel. Gloomy, self-conscious, and self-tor- 
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menting, she is still pagan in spirit. She has as pure a passion 
for the beautiful in life as is consistent with a shallow heart and 
an uncultivated mind; and it is only through this passion that 
her heart and mind could have been enlarged—that the voice of 
duty could have been brought home to her. No such channel 
was employed. Her married life was made to disappoint her 
desires, and jar upon her sensibilities. Her husband followed 
his own ideas, and did not even attempt to reconcile her to 
them. While he loved and trusted her, his claims on her 
fidelity were such as even her nature might recognise ; when he 
had driven her from him, unjustly and cruelly, they no longer 
were so. We are at all events unprepared for the tone of ortho- 
dox propriety which she and her former lover endeavour to 
maintain. Was she conventionally timid, though naturally the 
reverse? There are no traces of conventionality in her. Was 
she influenced by religious fears? We do not gather that she 
had any. If Eustacia Vye were more distinctly drawn she 
might prove less original, and she would certainly be less 
pathetic; but we cannot help feeling that her author has not 
had all the courage of his imagination, and that having con- 
ceived her for a larger stage, he has modified her to suit a small 
one. We have the same impression of an extemporised con- 
science in Wildeve’s later proceedings, though we see that it is 
calculated to break down if temptation grows strong; but this 
character, which is on the pattern of Sergeant Troy’s, is of the 
kind to which no transformation is impossible; and we may 
allow a good deal for the temporary dignity which the accession 
to fortune and the new power of usefulness might give it. 
We must object, however, even more in his case than in that 
of Eustacia, to the suggestion of a latent nobleness of soul, and 
a timely spiritual rescue which the dead face is intended to 
convey. 

The ‘ Native’ himself affords the fullest proof of the change 
which has come over the spirit of Mr. Hardy’s dream, and 
apparently indicates its tendency. He is well-conceived and 
finely brought out, by the contact with his mother and wife ; 
his relations to the former being a touching instance of the 
kind of estrangement which may arise between persons who 
deeply love each other, when natural sympathy is crossed by 
un acquired difference of views. But he is chiefly remarkable 
as being the first of Mr. Hardy’s characters who is actuated by 
any large appreciation of human duty. Clym Yeobright is in 
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fact a humanitarian, touched with the asceticism of a certain 
positivistic school; and though his life does not recommend 
his doctrine, or the course of the story depend materially upon 
it, its serious introduction must stand for what it is worth. 
This, then, is our impression of the case. At the climax 
of his dramatic genius, Mr. Hardy has been overtaken by a 
motive, or by a moral self-consciousness which is equivalent 
to one. His fancy has, it is true, never shown itself more 
picturesque, or more varied than in the present work. Of its 
most important personages, three are new creations. He has 
added two types to his rustic repertoire, in the grandfather and 
grandson Cantle. In the description of Egdon Heath he has 
conjured up a very mystery of solitude, of brooding silences, 
and of unearthly sounds. ‘The details of the bonfire on Black- 
barrow, if somewhat laboured, are full of imaginative observa- 
tion. The game of dice, played by the light of glow-worms, 
between Wildeve and Venn is a masterpiece of fantastic power. 
What we take for a motive may be merely an accident of 
dramatic inspiration involving greater difficulties than his 
earlier efforts, and therefore more unequal results; but we do 
not believe it to be so; and if it is not, the question stands 
thus; imagination and intellect are fighting for mastery in 
Mr. Hardy’s work. Which will prevail? Will the unconscious 
inspiration assimilate the motive ? or will the consciousness of 
the motive paralyse the inspiration ? This question is distinct 
from that which has been suggested at an earlier stage of these 
remarks; though the one, to a certain extent, may include the 
other. No assumption that the answer will be favourable 
could be more respectful than the interest with which we 
await it. 
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CAN ARMY SHORT SERVICE BE MADE 
TO WORK? 


MILITARY REORGANISATION has once more become one of the 
questions of the hour. As is well known, ever since the system 
of short service and linked battalions was set on foot by Lord 
Cardwell, just nine years ago, there have never been wanting 
opponents of the system who have been persistent in declaring 
their mistrust of it, and in prophesying that the new organisa- 
tion would break down on the very first occasion upon which it 
was subjected to the test or strain of actual war, or whenever 
any great national emergency arose. 

Opposed to these hostile critics has ever stood, shoulder to 
shoulder in close phalanx, a select band of official and non- 
official optimists, who have ever been ready, in spite of self- 
evident facts, to go to the opposite extreme, and to assert that 
the new system was in a fair way to be an eventual success. 
Kntrenching themselves securely behind official statistics, and 
pointing triumphantly to the elaborate Returns which appear 
year after year iu the ‘General Annual Return of the British 
Army, and other such official publications, it has been the 
habit of these partisans to ask what further proofs than those 
advanced by these figures could any sane man desire, in order 
to be convinced that the new system would, when a reasonable 
time had elapsed for its development, be found to have all the 
merits and advantages that its most enthusiastic advocates from 
the first had claimed for it? Upon the whole, backed up as 
they have been by the prestige of official support, and the un- 
wavering advocacy of the leading journal, the optimists may be 
said to have had the best of the contest ; at any rate, so long as 
no war in which it was necessary to employ any considerable 
body of troops took place. Naturally, therefore, the English 
public was only too glad to acquiesce in the views put forward 
for its acceptance, and to think that the weight of so much 
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authority was on its side to confirm the views which it wished 
to hold. 

The opponents and critics of the new system were, however, 
content to abide their time, and time has, as they now think, 
turned the tide in their favour. In spite of official figures and 
statistics, in spite of persistent panegyrics in the ‘Times,’ on 
the very first occasion in which the new organisation has been 
subjected to the test of actual war, such vital defects have been 
brought to the public gaze, that it may fairly be asserted to 
have utterly broken down. The appointment of a committee 
to consider the whole subject of army reorganisation must be 
held to be an official admission of the fact. It will thus be 
seen that there is one incidental benefit, at any rate, which we 
may fairly claim to have gained from this miserable Zulu 
‘ampaign. It has sufficed to Jay bare the defects and short- 
comings of our present system beyond all dispute, and in 
good time. Consequently the country has been spared the 
irreparable and disastrous results which would certainly have 
ensued if these shortcomings had only been for the first time 
officially recognised when we were already engaged in an 
European war, or at any other time of national emergency. It 
is to be hoped that this warning to set our military house in 
order may be taken to heart while there is leisure and 
opportunity to do so. 

The opponents of short service have not been slow to make 
the most of the opportunity thus offered to them. ‘ Down with 
short service! it has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, such is the burden of their cry. Many men of 
mature judgment, however, who persist, with what appears to 
their opponents a dogged obstinacy, in keeping steadily before 
them what it is that the country really wants, will scarcely be 
found ready to go to such lengths as this, or to re-echo this 
ery. To all this class of reformers the reply is the same as it 
was seven or eight years ago, and it is as simple and unanswer- 
able asever. Without short service, it is practically impossible 
to have any reserves, and these, of course, are absolutely indis- 
pensable under the conditions of modern warfare. In a word, 
short service in one shape or another, whether we like it or not, 
we must have. This being so, surely the more sensible course 
is to accept the fact and to recognise that one of the most im- 
portant military questions that has to be solved is how best to 
adapt it to the complex needs and conditions of our army, so 
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that we may have a sufficiently veteran element in our regiments 
when they are called upon for active service in one or other of 
the petty colonial wars with which the British army is so con- 
stantly called upon to deal. 

In considering this subject, the first question which natu- 
rally suggests itself is this, viz. how it comes to pass that one 
of our mere colonial wars has so strained our present system as 
to cause it virtually to break down. The answer is simple 
enough. When after much discussion and controversy England 
reformed her army organisation in 1871, she followed the 
example of her Continental neighbours, and adopted the prin- 
ciple common to them all, viz. a peace and a war organisation. 
The advocates and promoters of the scheme intended, it need 
hardly be said, the peace organisation to be only for peace, and 
that whenever a war, large or small, broke out, the war organi- 
sation should, to the extent that the case might require, be 
brought into play. That this was so is evident from the fact 
that when the measure was first laid before Parliament, it was 
proposed that the reserve should be called out ‘in case a state 
of war exists between Her Majesty and any foreign Powers.’ 
But in the inevitable discussions and controversies over different 
clauses of the measure which took place, the fatal spirit of com- 
promise was allowed to exercise its sway. It was finally settled 
that the reserves could only be called out in a case of immi- 
nent national danger or great’ emergency. The whole scheme 
was to a great extent ruined when the words just quoted, as 
first they were proposed, were altered. The measure, thus 
shorn of its chief possibilities of usefulness, only provided for 
four or five occasions in a century at the most, while it entirely 
ignored the erdinary requirements of the British army. Now 
it so happens that we had experience only last year of how the 
system of short service and reserves would work when the emer- 
gency, which it was solely and expressly intended to provide 
against, arose. Everyone knows that in spite of all prophecies 
and forebodings to the contrary, it succeeded far beyond the 
hopes and expectations of those who were the most sanguine of 
its success. Ninety-seven per cent. of the men summoned to 
the standards responded to the call, and the thirteen thousand 
and odd trained soldiers thus infused into the ranks of those corps 
which had been told off to form our first corps @armée, vastly 
contributed by universal acknowledgment to their efficiency 
and strength. This being so, it is surely somewhat premature 
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and unreasonable to condemn a system which turned out a 
signal success when the emergency arose which it was designed 
to meet, and which naturally failed, as everyone whose opinion 
was worth having knew that it would do, directly an attempt was 
made to carry on even one, much less two wars at the same 
time, in different quarters of the globe, with an organisation 
which was avowedly designed only for a European war or 
other similar great national emergency. Instead therefore of 
railing at and denouncing short service in the wholesale 
manner which seems to be at present so much in vogue, the 
wiser course would appear to be to seek how to amend the 
deficiencies and to enlarge the scope of the present organisation, 
so that it may be enabled to provide for our ordinary as well as 
our extraordinary needs. But is it possible to do this? Many 
of those who are opposed to short service 7 toto, and their name 
is legion, honestly believe and declare that it is not, that the 
defects of the present system are inherent and radical, and 
steadfastly refusing to acknowledge the requirements of modern 
warfare, they assert that no improvement can take place till 
we revert to the old system of universal long service again. The 
younger and more progressive school of soldiers, on the other 
hand, hold that it is possible to mould and modify the present 
system so as to make it meet the demands made upon it, and 
they add, with a truth that it is hard to controvert, that it is 
somewhat premature to pronounce difficulties to be insu- 
perable before any real attempts to grapple with them have 
been made. 

For the information of the civilian reader it will here be as 
well briefly and simply to explain what the main difficulties are 
which during recent years have been met with in making up 
regiments to their proper strength when they have had to pro- 
eeed on foreign service. 

It should be understood that there are in the army certain 
prescribed establishments for certain corps. The strength of 
these establishments varies according to the exigencies of the 
service, and that of each corps for the ensuing financial year is, 
as a rule, laid down in ‘ General Orders.’ For the infantry these 
establishments are of three kinds. An infantry corps on its full 
colonial establishment used to number 820 rank and file; 
and in March 1876, Lord Cranbrook, who was then Minister of 
War, stated in the House of Commons that the first eighteen 
regiments on the roster for foreign service should be maintained 
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at this strength in order to be ready for any emergency that 
might arise. This promise, however, has not been kept, inas- 
much as for the current financial year the strength of the first 
eighteen corps for foreign service is six at 800, six at 720, and 
six at 640 rank and file. With regard to other infantry corps, 
the normal strength of some of them has during recent years 
been fixed at 600, and of others at 520 rank and file. Every in- 
fantry corps before embarking for foreign service is now supposed 
to be brought up to the strength of 800 rank and file. But it 
has generally happened of late, that when a corps has had to 
proceed on foreign service, it has been far short of its normal 
strength. This deficiency has generally arisen from several 
causes, Which may be explained as follows. Firstly, owing to 
the length of time which has necessarily elapsed before the 
army authorities have been able to bring the plan of having 
one corps of a brigade at home and one abroad into working 
order, in some cases it has happened that when a corps has 
been ordered to take its turn of foreign service, its linked bat- 
talion has also been abroad, and could therefore give no help 
towards filling up the gaps in the ranks of the outgoing corps. 
Secondly, it may not have been possible to enlist (7.e. when 
recruiting has happened to be slack) a sufficient number of 
recruits for the brigade to which the corps belongs. Thirdly, 
the deficiency may arise from the fact of its being found neces- 
sary (for reasons to be hereafter explained) to weed out a large 
number of unsuitable men from the ranks. Fourthly, it may 
have arisen from the regiment having been maintained merely 
at its home strength, almost up to the time that it is required 
to embark for foreign service. When proceeding abroad, the 
deficiencies of a regiment ought, according to official theory, 
to be made good from two sources, viz. from the brigade depot 
and from its linked battalion. In actual practice, however, it 
has in many cases been found that neither the brigade depot 
nor the linked battalion have been able to supply anything like 
the number of men requisite to bring up an outgoing corps to 
its requisite strength of rank and file. Consequently, in order 
to meet the current demands of the hour, men have had to be 
supplied from other sources. Hence it has been the custom on 
all such occasions, to call for volunteers from other regiments 
in order to fill up the ranks of an outgoing corps. Owing to 
the stringency of the conditions which these volunteers must 
fulfil, they are generally, as regards physique and efficiency, 
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some of the best men that the corps which lose them have in 
their ranks. In order, therefore, to spread this process of 
depletion over as large a surface as practicable, and also to 
make up the required number of men, as far as possible, this 
process of borrowing has been carried on in as many directions 
as possible; and, in some instances, as many as fourteen or 
fifteen regiments have had to be called upon, simultaneously, to 
furnish volunteers in order to fill up the ranks of an outgoing 
corps. 

It will doubtless seem obvious enough to the general 
public, that if a corps numbering say 600, rank and file, is 
about to embark on foreign service, and has to make up its 
strength to 800, only 200 additional men will be required. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is far otherwise. Owing to several 
causes, there are always in a corps a number of men who are 
found, when the corps is ordered to embark for foreign service, 
from one cause or another, unfit to go with it, and who, there- 
fore, have to be set aside, and to be replaced by others. For 
instance: some men are found to be physically unfit; some are 
under twenty years of age, and are therefore too young to 
embark, Others, having enlisted under the provisions of other 
Acts previous to that of 1870, are within a year or so of the ex- 
piration of their first or second terms of engagement, and cannot, 
for financial considerations, be sent abroad, as they would have 
to be re-shipped back to England in a short time. Some of 
these latter, moreover, are too old, or, it may be, too shattered 
in constitution and health, to go on foreign service. Others, 
again, are short service men, enlisted under the Act of 1870, 
many of whom have less than eighteen months to serve before 
being drafted into the army reserves. These men, again, for 
the same financial reason that has just been explained, cannot 
90. 

It will readily be imagined, that when all the men who 
come under one or other of these categories have been set aside, 
the effective strength of a corps is oftentimes reduced from 25 
to 30 per cent. Thus it will be seen that out of a corps of say 
600 men, only some 400 will be found available for sending 
abroad, and consequently such a corps will require 400 men to 
be supplied from other sources, in order to be able to complete 
its establishment to 800 rank and file. 

Having stated in general terms what has been the system 
in vogue during the last four or five years, it will hardly he 
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necessary to quote more than one example of its application to 
a particular corps. An illustration may be taken at random 
from almost any of the corps which have proceeded during 
recent years on foreign service. In the autumn of 1875 the 
33rd Regiment embarked for India. In this corps 195 men 
had to be set aside as being ineligible, from one cause or 
another, for embarkation, and 312 were drafted from fourteen 
ditferent corps and two brigade depots, besides the one to which 
the corps belonged, in order to bring up its strength to a 
respectable figure. When five regiments had suddenly to em- 
bark last February for South Africa, these difficulties and 
shortcomings again presented themselves. They were felt, 
however, in an intensified degree, and for two reasons. During 
the last two years or so, there has been, owing to the general 
depression of trade, an abundance of recruits, and the War 
Office was naturally anxious to make the most of such favour- 
able times for passing as many men as possible through the 
army into the reserve. Consequently, many men of three years 
and upwards have recently been allowed to pass into the reserve. 
As their places were of course filled up with recruits, this 
measure has naturally had the effect of still further reducing 
the number of soldiers of four or five years’ standing in the 
ranks of our infantry battalions. Again: up to last year, only 
75 per cent. of enlistments for the infantry were made for short 
service. Since the beginning of 1878, however, all enlistments 
in this branch of the service have been for short service. 

The reader will now, it is hoped, have a tolerably clear idea 
of the actual state of affairs, as they have been during the last 
five or six years. In order, however, to remove any uncertainty 
or confusion of thought under which he may still be labouring, 
he will do well to ask for a definite reply to the two following 
questions, viz. :— 

Leaving out minor details, what are the main defects of the 
present system, which, though long acknowledged and known, 
have been brought into greater prominence by the sudden 
demand for reinforcements for South Africa in the spring of 
the present year ? 

Secondly, what are the causes to which these defects are 
mainly due? 

To the first of these questions it may be replied that the 
crying defect is the youth and immaturity of the men, or rather 
boys, of which our regiments are composed, many of whom are 
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found when wanted to embark to be from one cause or another 
totally ineligible for active service. To this may be added as 
a natural consequence, the necessity of replacing all such men 
by drafts from other corps. To the second of the foregoing 
questions, it may be answered that the main cause of these 
detects is the absence of any provision for expanding the peace 
establishments of our regiments whenever the sudden exigencies 
of one of our little wars render it advisable or necessary to do 
so. Hence the Horse Guards authorities, whenever a supply of 
men fit for immediate service has to be found, are forced, doubt- 
less much against their will, to make shift as best they can, by 
borrowing men from wherever they can be got. 

In proceeding to consider how these vital defects may be 
remedied, it becomes evident that there are under the present 
system three distinct problems to be solved. They may be 
stated as follows:— 

Firstly, how in the event of a great national emergency, to 
provide a sufficient supply of seasoned soldiers for the ranks? 

Secondly, how when regiments have suddenly to be sent out 
from England to take part in one of our petty wars, to fill up 
the ranks as quickly as possible with trained and seasoned men, 
without disorganising half a dozen regiments in order to make 
one that is decently fit for embarkation ? 

Thirdly, how to ensure that whenever a corps has to take 
its turn of foreign service in the ordinary course of Indian and 
Colonial relief, it may be composed of men of a satisfactory 
average training and age ? 

The first of these cases it is not necessary here to discuss, as 
it is already provided for by the formation of the first-class 
army reserve. Though very much remains to be done before 
this force can be considered as properly organised, yet the 
experience of last year satisfactorily proved that as regards the 
most essential point, viz., the men, the reserve was a reality 
and not a sham, as they were all forthcoming when wanted. 

With regard to the second case, the law officers of the Crown 
have, it is said, recently discovered that the men of the first- 
class army reserve can be allowed to volunteer for active 
service. The immediate result of this legal discovery was that 
a War Office circular was at once issued, inviting men of the 
first-class army reserve to volunteer for active service, and 
holding out various inducements to them to do so. But it must 
be evident that very little result could have been expected from 
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such a hastily improvised expedient as this, and it is to be 
feared that little dependence can be placed upon so small and 
uncertain a supply of men as are likely to be forthcoming from 
this source. 

We have long been of opinion that if short service is ever 
to meet our complex requirements, we must have a section or 
class of the first-class army reserve who will engage to come 
back and serve in the ranks at any time during their reserve 
service they may be wanted, to fill up the ranks of regiments 
who may be proceeding from England to take part in an actual 
campaign. It is plain, however, that reserve men who should 
incur the liability, during their term of Reserve service, of being 
called upon at any time to serve in any part of the world, would 
justly demand and deserve a far higher retaining fee than the 
ordinary reserve man, who is only liable to be called out ona 
great national emergency, and whose risk of being summoned 
to serve with the colours during his reserve service is individually 
very small. To this we reply, then pay such men higher; and we 
maintain moreover that even if they were to get 9d. or even Is. 
a day, instead of 6d. a day as at present, and were forthcoming 
when wanted, they will be well worth their wage. 

It must be remembered that the number of such men need 
not be large. If we take the average of our petty and colonial 
wars for the past twenty years, such as those in China, Abyssinia, 
Ashantee, and South Africa, it will be found that none of them 
have necessitated the despatch from England of more than five 
or six battalions of infantry. This being so, it is evident 
that if we had a special section of army reserve men, even 
3,000 or 4,000 strong, immediately available for such ordinary 
emergencies, we should have no difficulty in filling up the ranks 
of our outgoing corps. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that we had had 
such a supply of reserve men as I have here suggested, available 
to fill up the ranks of the regiments which were suddenly ordered 
off to South Africa in February last. If only 2,000 of them 
(i.e. 50 per cent. of the total number we have proposed) had 
been called out, they would have furnished each of the five corps 
which embarked with a quota of 400 trained soldiers who were 
grown men and not boys. What a very different state of things 
would then have presented itself to the sight of all those who 
have the efficiency of the army at heart. 

The officials at army headquarters would then have had no 
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need to scrape up, as best they could, the requisite number of 
men for each corps by calling for volunteers from every part of the 
United Kingdom. There would have been no necessity to destroy 
the efficiency of half a dozen regiments in order to make upa 
single corps to a respectable strength, no borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul, and finally no obligation, after all these strenuous 
efforts had been made, to despatch regiments of which, on an 
average, 25 per cent. were boys under a year’s service, not only 
to stand the fatiguesand hardships of active service in a semi- 
tropical climate, but in addition to cope in mortal combat with 
hordes of powerful athletic savages who have given us such signal 
proofs of their exceptionally fine physique, and of their courage 
and prowess in the field.' All this exhibition of utter weakness 
and inefficiency, which would have been so laughable if it had 
not been so deplorable, the country would have been spared. 
With a decently good organisation carefully arranged during 
the leisure of peace, and (as a matter of course)’ properly de- 
centralised, there would be no difficulty in clothing and equip- 
ping these reserve men in as short a time as it takes to get 
volunteers from other corps ready for the field. 

That there would be any difficulty in getting 3,000 or 4,000 
men to serve on such terms as we have here proposed we utterly 
disbelieve. Many of those who are acquainted with the 
character and spirit of the rank and file who compose our 
regiments will, we feel sure, agree with us in thinking that 
there are an amply sufficient number among the younger and 
more ardent spirits of those who enlist to make up the small 
total which would be required, and who would eagerly engage 
to serve in the army reserve upon the terms which have here 
been sketched out. They would of course appreciate the higher 


' The grave consequences which might eastly have resulted from sending 
out these unformed lads to cope with the Zulus have never, owing to the 


success which attended Lord Chelmsford’s later operations, been fully realised 
by the English public. There are certain things which are seldom or 
never allowed to appear in the newspapers, but officers out at the Cape 
during the campaign were naturally less reticent in their private correspon- 
dence to their friends at home. It was felt throughout the war that if the 
17th Lancers, King’s Dragoon Guards, the Naval Brigade, the Marines, the 
57th, or any other of our more seasoned corps were called upon to confront 
any reasonable force of Zulus in the open field, there need to be no fear of the 
result. With regard, however, tosome of the younger regiments sent out, 
which were full of weakly boys, if one half of the tales sent home have any 
foundation, their conduct on several occasions was scarcely calculated to 


inspire confidence in the minds of the officers who had to lead them, 
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retaining fee which would have to be paid to them, but they 
would also if summoned to the colours hail with enthusiasm the 
prospect of seeing active service. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, I would add that 
there are various regulations which might be advantageously 
enforced, and which would readily occur to those who had to 
carry out the organisation of such a force. For instance, all 
the men composing it should be above a certain age, they should 
be of course unmarried, and no man should be called upon to 
belong to this section of the reserve for more than three years 
out of his six years’ term of reserve service. These are, however, 
all more or less matters of detail. What we maintain and what 
we have here endeavoured to point out is that if a special and 
comparatively small section of first-class army reserve men 
were thus available for our colonial wars, one of the most vital 
and dangerous defects which mars the working of our present 
organisation would disappear. 

We now pass on to the third problem already propounded 
for solution, viz., how to ensure that whenever a corps has to 
take its turn of foreign service in the ordinary course of Indian 
and Colonial relief, it may be composed of men of a satisfactory 
training and age? 

This, it need hardly be remarked, is the most crdinary and 
at the same time the most difficult case of all to deal with. 
At the outset, however, we would remark that there can be no 
doubt that the enlistment of all men as at present for short 
service is a most dangerous experiment, inasmuch as it leaves 
a corps after a short time without the stay and support which a 
certain leaven of older soldiers must inevitably give to it. The 
system of universal short service also dries up the principal 
source of supply from which non-commissioned officers of age 
and experience can be drawn. For these reasons it will probably 
be necessary to go back to the system which was abandoned last 
year, of having a certain percentage of enlistments for long 
service. Obviously, however, this percentage cannot be made 
too high, inasmuch as every man enlisted for long service is 
lost to the reserve. This tendency, however, to sacrifice our 
first line to the reserve is, however, a mistake which cannot be 
too strongly condemned, and which has been lately indulged in 
to too great an extent. This, indeed, is one of the main causes 
of our present inefficiency and weakness. Many of our best 
men have gone from the line, where they could be made use of 
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at any time, into the reserve, where they are securely locked 
up, and of no use for service or for our petty wars. Every 
regiment should have at least 25 per cent. of its men composed 
of twelve years’ men, who should not be liable to be drained 
away to other corps. As matters stand at present, one of the 
chief reasons why a regiment, when preparing for embarkation, 
has so often to reject so many men as unfit for embarkation, is 
that it has had such constant calls made upon it for men to fill 
up other corps. A very large proportion of its best men have 
thus been drained away from it, whose places have been filled 
up of course with recruits. When, therefore, its own turn 
comes, it is obliged, especially if the order to proceed on 
foreign service is sudden and unexpected, to borrow largely in 
its turn. The evil thus acts and reacts, as it were, in a circle 
upon all the corps affected. In making any reform, therefore, 
of our present organisation, it should be especially borne in 
mind how highly desirable it is to obviate the necessity of 
having recourse to such a pernicious practice for the future. 
If neither the brigade depot nor the linked battalion can, from 
one cause or another, supply the requisite number of eligible 
men to a corps on embarkation, there should be some neutral 
source of supply upon which to fall back. In order to meet this 
want, we would suggest the establishment of two or three 
depots for training recruits in different parts of the country, 
which should contain in the aggregate about 1,000 or 1,500 men. 
These depots would of course have to be an addition tothe present 
establishment, and should always contain a certain proportion 
of trained men who could be drafted at once into any corps 
which might require them. In any case it should be a principle 
most strictly adhered to that no regiment, except of course the 
linked battalion, should be called upon to furnish men to any 
outgoing corps. Such an arrangement, if strictly carried out, 
would go far to maintain our regiments in a satisfactory state 
of efficiency, and would enable the authorities to expand the 
strength of any corps as occasion might require, without de- 
stroying half a dozen other regiments in the process. It would, 
moreover, give great satisfaction to commanding officers’and 
adjutants, who are now constantly disheartened by seeing their 
best men, as soon as they have been trained, taken away from 
them. Lastly, it would go far to preserve the feeling of esprit 
de corps, that sentiment which recent practices have done so 
much te wound and to destroy. 
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A few words more, and this paper must come to an end. 
It would be easy, of course, to advocate changes and reforms 
far more radical and sweeping, and perhaps therefore more 
effectual, than any that we have here been bold enough to 
suggest. We are, of course, fully conscious that the proposals 
here made would be but a small instalment of reform, and that 
very much more will have to be done ere the country possesses 
an organisation suited to its needs. But if the linked battalion 
system and the brigade depots (which have cost between two 
and three millions of money), are to be retained, and so long as the 
powers that be steadily refuse to recognise the imperious necessity 
of a local English army for India, we submit that the fore- 
going suggestions would tend to modify and amend the more fla- 
grant defects of our present system, and could be carried out with 
no great disturbance of our organisation as it at present exists. 
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The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., 1879.) 


WE have nothing to say on that side of this work which will 
seem to many persons all important. The ‘New Quarterly 
Magazine’ avoids disputed religious questions, and theology 
is wholly apart from the regions of thought with which 
it is concerned. But St. Paul’s life and work affected the 
world’s history too seriously to allow us to consider it only 
in its religious aspect, and Dr. Farrar is careful to tell us on 
the title-page that he also looks on events of which he treats 
not only as a Doctor of Divinity, but also as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. St. Paul’s work, in fact, was to translate 
Christianity—that greatest factor hitherto in the progress of 
man—from Eastern into Western thought, and develop a world- 
wide Church from the teachings of one whom he had scarcely if 
at all known, whose religion, but for him, might have resulted 
in a mere reform of Judaism. 

The subject is so interesting and so important that we do 
not wonder at the fascination it has had for a long succession of 
writers, but after careful reading we fail to discover the special 
reason for the existence of this ‘ Life of St. Paul, except to be 
in form and treatment a pendant to the same author’s ‘ Life of 
Christ.’ There are, of course, minor differences, but no essential 
variation in the mode of treatment between this work and that 
of Conybeare and Howson, which is infinitely more readable 
than Dr. Farrar’s; and the authors of the earlier book might 
certainly have described their own labours in the precise terms 
which Dr. Farrar tells us indicate a different purpose, and a 
different point of view. 

‘My chief object,’ he says, ‘has been to give a definite, accurate, 
and intelligible impression of St. Paul’s teaching ; of the controversies 
in which he was engaged; of the circumstances which educed his 
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statements of doctrine and practice; of the inmost heart of his 
theology in each of its phases; of his Epistles as a whole, and of each 
Epistle in particular as complete and perfect in itself.’ 


3 We can hardly imagine fitter words in which Dean Howson or 
‘ft M. Renan should describe the precise objects they had in view. 
And placing theological subtleties aside, we think that M. 
Renan has succeeded better than any one else in giving us the 
very spirit of the time, the Jewish life in Pagan cities, the 
seething opinions, the mixed populations, the decay of religion 
and morals, among which St. Paul moved and worked. 

Yet it may be that such a presentment as Canon Farrar has 
given was needed: it will certainly sell; it has interested us, 
perhaps, more as a study of its author than of St. Paul. He can 
say things in safety for which others are blamed, and can always 
escape precision in a cloud of rhetoric. This brings us to the 
purely literary aspect in which we wish to notice the work. 
Dr. Farrar has been happily free from one great temptation. 
His parish and cathedral labours have left him no leisure to 
visit Asia Minor. Hence there has been no opportunity for 
those egoistic touches which led a critic of the ‘ Life of Christ’ 
to suggest as an alternative title, ‘ Travels in Palestine, illustrated 
by parallel passages in the Gospels.’ But the style is deplorably 
rhetorical and flowery; paragraph after paragraph reads like 
the perorations—perhaps they were—of not first-rate sermons. 
And rhetoric is simply another word for exaggeration; uncon- 
scious it may be, but none the less exaggeration. For instance: 
‘Though he (St. Paul) had again and again traversed the pine- 
clad gorges of the Asian hills, and seen Ida, and Olympus, and 
Parnassus in all their majesty; though his life had been endan- 
gered in mountain torrents and stormy waves, and he must,’ 
&e., &e. There is no word in the New Testament to show that 
he had ever been in danger from a mountain torrent; the sea 
brought sufficient perils of waters, there was no need of invent- 
ing anew danger. Again: ‘Guided by divine impressions and 
angel voices he (Philip) turned his steps southward,’ &e., &e. 
‘The angel of the Lord spake unto Philip,’ says the narrative. 
A voice is not an impression, and an impression is not a voice; 
the passage is either a needless rhetorical amplification or it 
<3 | is an attempt to smooth away the statement, in which case we 
a) should prefer that Dr. Farrar should state his opinion—quite 

iB tenable—that the voice was wholly subjective. Again, we have 
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a quantity of needless words to describe the way in which 
Julius the centurion probably intended to take St. Paul to 
Rome, and are told that if they landed at Brundusium they 
would have approached Rome by the Appian Way—which is 
tantamount to saying that if a traveller to London landed at 
Dover he would enter London by the Dover Road—and find the 
following passage: ‘ Julius would march along the Appian Road 
in a reverse order through the scenes described with such lively 
humour by Horace in his ‘ Iter ad Brundusium,” till his journey 
ended at Rome.’ The grotesque incongruity of this allusion 
could only be paralleled by some such sentence as—‘ The funeral 
procession reached Kensal Green Cemetery in a reverse order, 
through the lanes which Hogarth has peopled with such 
inimitably funny groups in his “ March to Finchley.”’ But the 
true flux de bouche, a disease incurable in Dr. Farrar, is fatal to 
the grace of congruity, as well as every other form of good taste. 
The simple statements in the text of the Acts, where there is no 
difficulty whatever, are often amplified, solely as it would seem 
for the love of big words. 

Here, as in the ‘Life of Christ,’ we long in vain to find 
quite clearly what the Doctor of Divinity and Fellow of the 
Royal Society believes about the miraculous. In his quality of 
divine he no doubt accepts it wholly; but the scientific man 
shrinks from definiteness. In the former book he rarely 
rationalised ; but when he did, as in the case of the demoniac 
whose evil spirits went into the herd of swine, he did it with a 
vengeance. Here he has not rationalised at all, but it is utterly 
impossible to discover, amid the cloud of words, what Dr. Farrar 
himself believes about such occurrences as the Conversion of 
St. Paul and the circumstances which attended it. Nor isit any 
answer to perplexed inquirers to say that St. Paul would not 
have understood us had we demanded whether the appearance 
was objective or subjective, or to say that those only attach im- 
portance to the question to whom the soul is nothing but the 
material organism. Dr. Farrar must know this is not true: an 
answer to such questions is earnestly demanded by people seeking 
for light, who ask in all humility—‘ Did Jesus who was crucified 
live and stand before St. Paul on the road to Damascus, or 
(whether the thought was inspired by God or not) did St. Paul 
only think he did?’ And to say that those who ask such a 
question are materialists, ‘clogged with the imperfections of 
mortal sense, who cannot imagine anything real except that 
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which they can grasp with both hands,’ is not fair controversy ; 
it is an attempt to poison the wells. 

We gladly turn to some matters we can praise. Dr. Farrar’s 
elucidation and paraphrases of the Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles are scholarly, critical, and good. The excursuses are 
all interesting, and by their condensation show how much better 
the text of the book might have been had the author obeyed 
the influences of his study rather than those of his pulpit. 
His notes throughout are excellent, and the excursus on the 
malady which was the trouble of St. Paul’s life, and which he 
calls his ‘thorn in the flesh’ is to our minds quite conclusive 
and leave nothing more to be said. Dr. Farrar translates the 
word ‘a stake in the flesh, and has this very comic metaphor. 
‘We are naturally led to suppose that the first impalement 
of his health by this wounding splinter accompanied or resulted 
from the greatest of all his revelations.’ 

And on another point it is impossible to praise this book too 
highly, the very noble and straightforward moral tone in regard 
to evils which the Apostle censures. The author feels what even 
M. ltenan, lofty moralist as he is, does not recognise sufficiently, 
that great as was the sacrifice of beauty and art when the gods 
of Greece fell before the Crucified, the loss was more than com- 
pensated by even the imperfect attempts after a higher moral 
state, which often ended in failure among those nursed in the 
old pollutions. He has seen that in poetry and prose literature 
alike, in art, in society, there is just now, as there was at the 
Renaissance, along with natural regret for lost beauty, some ex- 
tenuation of the evil life of Pagan days, some revival of vice 
which had seemed dead, buried and forgotten. For this 
diseased culture, for this perverted cstheticism, he has no more 
sympathy than had St. Paul, or Prynne, or the Reformers, who 
could see in an image of the Virgin nothing but a ‘pented 
bredd,’ and he has our full agreement. Let us have culture by 
all means, and retain or regain if possible all that was lovely in 
Greece or Rome. But if the gain is to be necessarily accom- 
panied by any sacrifice of the moral ideal which the world has 
won, or any return to the evils the world had seemed to have 
outgrown, let us have the bareness of Puritanism, and the hard 
unlovely iconoclasm of the ‘ugly little Jew.’ But it must not 
be supposed that a pure and lofty code of morals is bound up 
with one or even any view of Christianity alone, and that those 
only wko follow a given teacher have a monopoly of virtue. 
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Personal and Professional Recollections by the late Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., edited by his son G. Gitpertr Scort, 
F.S.A., with an Introduction by the Dean of Chichester, 8vo. 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 1879). 


Tt intentions of a pious founder and the autobiography of a 
professional man are always puzzling bequests to posterity: 
both lead to heartburnings and strife, and it were generally wiser 
to suppress and forget them than to bring them prominently 
before the public. Certainly the present work should never 
have appeared in the form in which it is now placed before us. 
Originally designed for the information of his family, Sir Gil- 
bert Scott’s autobiography should have been strictly confined 
within its first contemplated bounds. Becoming enamoured of 
his subject, the author, in 1873, most unwisely bequeathed it to 
the public, and drew up precise directions for its publication. ‘I 
seek only,’ says he, ‘to be placed before the public fairly and 
honourably, as I trust I deserve, and I commend this especially 
to those whose duty it is to do it, begging the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon their exertions.’ Thus adjured, his son has 
had a difficult task thrust wpon him, confessing that in its ful- 
fillment he has ‘used some discretion in suppressing much that 
is unsuited for publication,—a discretion which has been too 
restricted, for there appears much in the present issue the 
which, should a second edition ever be called for, ought in charity 
to its author’s memory to be expunged. 

It would have been wiser to leave these works of Sir Gilbert 
Scott to speak for themselves than to detail the various means 
by which the opportunity for exceuting them was so eagerly 
sought. But as he willed it, and his son has made what his 
father willed a public property, the work thus set before us 
becomes the proper subject for-critical review. The ‘ personal 
recollections’ the book contains are interesting enough and draw 
a faint but instructive outline sketch of rural society in the early 
part of the present century. Born at Gaweott near Bucking- 
ham in 1811, Scott passed the early part of his life amongst 
the rustics of that secluded village. So far as culture was con- 
cerned he ‘ came off badly.’ Indeed the only contact with any- 
thing like mental refinement in his early life seems to have been 
the visit of the drawing-master, and though he acknowledges that 
he ¢ never neqnired any very high powers of drawing from him’ 
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he bears a grateful testimony to the kind help and encourage- 
ment he thus received—a grateful testimony rarely found else- 
wherein his memoirs. After some desultory sketching about the 
neighbouring churches, he was, by the advice of his uncle, 
articled to an architect in London. ‘It was a sine qua non 
that he should be a religious man, and it was necessary that his 
terms should be moderate,’ a combination of advantages which 
were found united in the person of Mr. Edmeston, better known 
as a poet than an architect. As an architect Edmeston does 
not seem to have been much known, and second-rate brick 
houses with cemented porticoes formed the chief of his practice. 
In this office young Scott learned something of rudimentary 
building, but the poetic tendencies of his master do not appear 
to have in any way affected him, the most important event in 
his pupilage being the acquaintance he formed with a fellow- 
apprentice, ‘young Moffat, a remarkably intelligent though 
uneducated boy, a native of Cornwall’ and the son of a builder 
employed under Mr. Edmeston. Scott's articles expired, he, 
after some wandering in builders’ offices, in 1834 took offices of 
his own in Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, assisting Mr. 
Kempthorne, who was recently appointed by the new Poor Law 
Commissioners their architect for those new union workhouses, 
which just then began to bristle all over England in all their 
ugly obtrusiveness. Such was the training of the neophyte, and 
such his initiation into Art. That from this beginning he 
achieved so much is a glorious honour to him, and had his 
autobiography stopped at this point the mind would have been 
filled with the greatness of the genius of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Unfortunately, however, the veil is drawn aside—the mystery is 
one no longer, and we are shown the means by which most of 
his greatness was attained. Learning all he could from Mr, 
Kempthorne, he quitted him and used all the interest he could 
obtain for his own appointment as architect for union work- 
houses, taking to himself that ‘ remarkably intelligent but un- 
educated’ fellow pupil young Moffat as a partner. Then came 
a period when they both became architectural bagmen, and 
travelled and touted for orders, ‘succeeding by strenuous 
canvass,’ stooping to conquer, no matter how low, if conquest 
could be grasped, and using all means to get work to do. 

Scott and Moffat were constant callers and successful ones, 
and did a wholesale trade in workhouses. Cheap churches too, 
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without chancels, were in their line of business, and this went 
on till 1841, when Scott was awakened. 


This awakening arose, I think, from two causes [says he, p. 87] 
operating almost simultaneously—my first acquaintance with the 
Cambridge Camden Society, and my reading Pugin’s article in the 
‘Dublin Review.’ 


His eyes thus opened, and most of the workhouses needed 
having*been built, Scott saw clearly the future, and well and 
carefully studied the features of that outlook, competing for and 
winning, deservedly winning, the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, 
the foundation of his fame as a Gothic architect. From this 
time forth he stood foremost in the rank of rising men, and 
soon after feeling that Moffat could be of no further use to 
him, he severed his partnership with him, the actual operation 
being kindly performed by Mrs. Scott. The St. Nicholas Church 
‘ Competition’ at Hamburg was won by him—a national victory 
for English architects, though we read here of his ‘ indefatig- 
able agent Mr. Miller, and of the strange ‘coincidence’ that 
he should find himself at Lubeck at the self-same moment that 
Zwirner, the architect to Cologne Cathedral, the referee to 
whom the decision was accorded, was visiting that interesting 
little city. The record of his life henceforward is that of a com- 
mercial success, relieved only by the really enthusiastic attempt 
to establish a school for architectural sculpture, for which he 
worked hard and made some sacrifices, but which was withered 
by the touch of Sir Henry Cole, ‘the modern Ingulphus’ of 
South Kensington, who tried to absorb it. But even this Scott 
gave up when it began to bea failure. Recounting at large 
his struggle for the Foreign Office, the worst monument to 
his memory he ever erected, we find in all his struggles for 
style a still stronger struggle for self. Not placed in the front 
rank of the successful competitors, indeed the first premium was 
gained by a pupil of his, he yet watched for and achieved ap- 
pointment, looking upon the erection of such a building not as 
a national monument and an opportunity for adding a noble 
work of art to the history of his time, but as ‘a property’ 
which belonged to his family and himself. Another of those 
coincidences which so frequently occurred to him in his life is 
here recorded by him, for going down to Chertsey ‘ fishing with 
his sons, he encountered Mr. Burn, the senior assessor of the 
competition in a precisely similar and equally accidental manner 
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to that which occurred at Lubeck, when the Hamburg Church 
competition hung in the balance. Of the fight with Lord 
Palmerston there is nothing new told, Scott sacrificed principle 
for pelf, and designed that which we now see, declining the 
proffer of a coadjutor-architect as a professional insult, though 
we find him occupying this position himself whenever the 
occasion was offered him, without any respect for the feeling 
of his brethren in art. Were it not for the naiveté with 
which he sets himself forth as the introducer of foreign detail 
into English architecture, and the childlike simplicity with 
which he records his ‘ influence’ on the art of the day, the rest 
of the work would be wearisome reading. It is true there is 
some piquant abuse even of those who were subjected to his 
influence. His pupil, Mr. Bell, the glass-painter, ‘ owing to an 
over-confidence in his own unaided powers, too much neglected 
a regular drilling in the elements of Art.” Mr. Clayton suffers 
from ¢a morbid love of queer drawing.’ Mr. Skidmore ¢ kicked 
over the traces whenever he had a chance,’ and to well-nigh 
everyone who helped him is there a back-handed blow delivered 
in this unhappy posthumous publication. 

The Midland Railway Hotel and the Albert Monument are 
the two works Sir Gilbert looked upon with the most artistic 
affection; they represent his own feeling. It is not his art we 
now have to review, but this record of his life, and we have no 
intention of venturing upon esthetic criticism, merely point- 
ing out those efforts of his which gave him entire satisfaction. 
His talents as an artist and his cleverness as a tradesman could 
not however always command suecess, yet failure was never 
deemed deserved by him, for we find him, when his celebrated 
flank movement failed him in the Law Courts’ competition, 
hugging himself in the belief that he was ‘not beaten,’ 
‘for,’ says he, ‘ the first decision, which went against me, was de- 
clared null and void, while before the final decision I had with- 
drawn from the contest.’ His landation of this work, which he 
‘thought exceeded in merit anything in modern design,’ contrasts 
painfully with the deteriorating comments he passes on his 
compeers ; indeed, vanity and pious ejaculation are the chief 
of his expressions, recalling the mot which was current in his 
lifetime, that ‘ he daily used a little Bible interleaved with big 
bank-notes.’ His over-greed for work, not for work’s sake, but 
tor the money it brought, induced him often to stoop to little 
things when he might have achieved great ones, and this 
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unfortunate autobiography, by bringing this failing prominently 
before the public, shatters what little element of greatness his 
life and work contained. His own hand has ruined that his 
own hand raised. 


The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By Eugene L. 
Didier. (London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 


It is to be hoped for the sake of the peace of France that the 
succession to the headship of the house of Bonaparte and its 
Imperial pretensions will never have any practical interest out- 
side the circle of the family, and the ever-narrowing circle of the 
cause. But the tragic death of Prince Louis Napoleon in Zulu- 
land, and the recognition of Prince Napoleon Joseph Charles 
by the Bonapartists as their hereditary leader, has recalled the 
fact that the true line of succession was once a matter of warm 
dispute. And, by a curious coincidence, the lady who troubled 
the line of succession, claiming for her son precedence over 
Prince Napoleon, and spending many years of her life in 
vigorous efforts to establish that claim, died only a few months 
before the son of Napoleon ILI. If six months more had been 
added to the long life of the American wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 
she would have heard of an event which would at once have 
justified the eagerness with which she songht to establish her 
position as an equal member of the Bonaparte family, and have 
added intense bitterness of disappointment to her last days. 
There is, however, no end to reflections as to what might 
have happened if inexorable facts had been ordered differently. 
It arouses after all but a languid interest to know that, granted 
certain important 2/s, the unsubstantial inheritance of the dis- 
solved Napoleonic Empire would, in the year 1879, have 
reverted to a family of prosperous citizens of the United States. 
The piquant incongruity sets loose a train of thought, half-sad, 
half-laughable, on the strange freaks of chance ; it suggests a 
bitter historical irony, a deliberate scoff by the mocking spirit 
of the world at human pomp and ambition. But this mood is 
soon exhausted, and the simple knowledge that such a bathos was 
possible is enough for its passing sustenance. We can enjoy 
the humour of the possibility without feeling the slightest 
curiosity to inquire into the rights of the plebeian claimants 
of the great Imperial inheritance. Seventy years ago it was 
notorious that Jerome, Napoleon’s youngest brother, had married 
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Miss Patterson, the daughter of a Baltimore merchant, and 
that the Emperor, disapproving of the marriage, had repudiated 
it, and persuaded and bribed the weak youth to disown his 
American wife, on the ground that the ceremony had been per- 
formed without compliance with the conditions prescribed by 
French law, and therefore was invalid in France. After the fall 
of the First Empire, Miss Patterson, the wife thus disowned, was 
a conspicuous figure in European society, was much admired for 
her beauty and wit, and much pitied as the victim of Napoleon’s 
pride. When the Second Empire was set up, the attention of 
Europe was again called to her case, by her strenuous efforts to 
establish the rights of a son who was born of her union with 
Jerome, and was by that time established in business with his 
grandfather in Baltimore. 

All this made the existence of a line of Bonapartes in 
America a familiar fact, and gave Miss Patterson a certain hold 
upon the romantic interest and the sympathy of the world. 
But this interest, we may be sure, would soon have died out. 
The American episode in the Napoleonic fortunes was rapidly 
becoming, if it had not already become, a neglected chapter. 
The publication at this time of Miss Patterson’s letters to her 
father will give it renewed and probably permanent vitality. 
We may at once say that the interest of these letters does not 
consist in any new light which they throw upon the legitimacy of 
her son. They are interesting simply and solely because they 
show what a remarkable woman Jerome’s American wife was, and 
how different she was from what people may have pictured her 
when musing over the celebrated incidents of her life. She was 
very far from being a sentimental heroine. It would not be fair 
to say that as a virl of eighteen, when she first caught the eye and 
the heart of the inflammable weak-willed brother of Napoleon, 
she resolved of deliberate calculation to marry him without any 
love on her side, but it is undeniable that she was made aware 
from the first that they could not be legally married according 
to the forms of French law, and that she took the risk with her 
eyes open of getting her American marriage confirmed by a 
subsequent ceremony in France. When Napoleon intervened 
to prevent this, she pursued her purpose of obtaining recognition 
asa member of the Imperial family, and traded upon her wrongs 
in European society, if we are to believe her own description of 
her motives to her father, with a cynical coolness such as is 
rarely revealed in real life. Madame Bonaparte-Patterson’s 
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letters are unique in the frankness of their confession of worldly 
motives in a matter which the world believed to be one purely 
of sentiment. Her wonderful fixity of will and apparent free- 
dom from distracting impulses gave her life such a typical unity 
of character as is very seldom found except in the creations of 
Art. It is possible that in these letters we have only one side of 
her character, the side which she showed to her father, with 
whom her relations were the reverse of cordial. Mention is 
made in M. Didier’s volume, of diaries and histories of her life 
written by herself. If these are in existence, it is a pity they 
cannot be published, for the present collection of letters leaves 
her character somewhat enigmatic, and no disclosures could 
possibly present her in a more unfavourable light. 


Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon Clifford, 
F.RS., with an Introduction by F. Potnock. (London: 
Maemillan and Co., 1879.) 


Mr. Potock has felt it to be a difficult, even impossible, task 
to write a satisfactory memoir of his friend. Yet stronger must 
be the diffidence in noticing these volumes of one who knew 
Clifford less. It is inevitable that they should be but an im- 
perfect memorial of one who was so much more than his written 
work can ever show him to have been, whose powers were not 
even in their full maturity, who was only preparing himself by 
brilliant essays for work which might place him among the 
really great, whose fame endures. ‘They show the man truly, 
but by no means adequately, and we think with a sort of 
despair how little can be revealed by others’ words or by his own 
writings of that quick, eager, bright-glancing spirit, gone from 
us before his time. 

The papers here collected, written mostly for general 
readers and audiences, show extraordinary originality in the 
way of putting things, great clearness, and a choice of words 
which makes even the most difficult scientific matters intelli- 
gible to the non-scientific, rather than originality of thought. 
Clifford was content so far to be an interpreter of other men, 
applying also their great discoveries in unexpected directions, 
more than an explorer for himself in new fields. And his loss to 
science is so much felt because we realize how great a teacher 
and discoverer would have been some day the man who knew 
well how to be a loyal and patient disciple. 
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Mr. Pollock describes an instance of his power of interpre- 
tation which recurred over and over again to our mind in 
reading the collected papers. He had asked Clifford’s help to 
the understanding a difficult proposition in Statics. 


As he spoke he appeared not to be working out a question, but 
simply telling what he saw. Without any diagram or symbolic aid, 
he described the geometrical conditions on which the solution de- 
pended, and they seemed to stand out visibly in space. There were 
no longer consequences to be deduced, but real and evident facts which 


only required to be seen. 


In just the same way, where he guards his hearers against 
certain errors current about the Evolution theory, and gives in 
marvellously few words an epitomised account of what the 
theory really is, when he places the scientific doctrine of Atoms 
before a mixed audience gathered under the auspices of the 
Sunday Lecture Society, when he sums up the various and dis- 
cordant opinions on the descent of man, reviewing the con- 
troversies between Haeckel and Virchow, we feel the truth of 
the words in which the effect of the conversation on Statics is 
summed up: 

So whole and complete was the vision, that for the time the only 
strange thing was that anybody should fail to see it in the same way. 
When one endeavoured to call it up again, and not till then, it became 
clear that the magic of genius had been at work, and that the common 
sight had been raised to the higher perception by the power which 
makes and transforms ideas, the conquering and masterful quality of 
the human mind which Goethe called in one word ‘das Diamonische.’ 


In Clifford’s ‘Elements of Dynamic,’ and probably also in 
those of his works which are yet to be issued, his *‘ Mathematical 
Papers,’ and a volume he had all but finished for the Inter- 
national Scientific Series, he appears and will appear asa teacher 
of definite attained results; then he is on ground made finally 
his own, and on which he was sure. In regard to the subject- 
matters on which he was a learner, and interpreted, being in so 
far only a teacher, we are told that ‘ The Essays represent the 
general view of the world and human knowledge which Clifford 
had definitely arrived at in his later years.’ 

By far the most interesting passages in these volumes, and 
the most interesting side of the man himself in life, was his 
attitude in regard to religion. Clifford’s was a deeply religious 
mind; he would have accepted the definition that religion 
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‘ consists in regulating each one’s individual nature,’ and he had 
a firm belief in a power beyond self, ‘ which makes for righteous- 
ness. And though he had set aside all his old beliefs so 
completely that some of his friends felt he might even go round 
behind them, and approach them as it were from the other side, 
unless he were able to put some positive creed in the room of 
that he had displaced, his controversy with them was always 
that of a courteous antagonist who knew, understood, and toa 
certain point was in sympathy with that which he assailed. It 
was this same power of sympathy which made him so attractive, 
and prevented the possibility of his joining in the crude and 
coarse onslaughts on the faith which so often discredit the non- 
orthodox side. It is curious to see here and there, if Clif- 
ford had still held Christian opinions, the school of theology 
to which he would have evidently belonged ; how much he would 
have sympathised with Newman, not with Manning—with 
Rosmini, not with Loyola. 

His quick mind would have adopted a theory of the inter- 
course in a future life which would be intolerable to those whose 
intellects move in defined orbits and not in meteor dashes. 
We hear of— 


a theory of the intellectual growth of mankind, and the position was, 
that as the physical senses have been gradually developed out of con- 
fused and uncertain impressions, so a set of intellectual senses or in- 
sights are still in course of development, the operation of which may 
ultimately be expected to be as certain and immediate as our ordinary 
sense-perceptions. 


This contrasts curiously with Charles Lamb’s earnest hope 
that in another world he might still gain knowledge by the 
precious methods of learning and conversation, and not by some 
irritating process of intuition. But Clifford of late years had 
not simply gone to a distance from his old opinions (which 
distance in many cases is but an are of aphelion), he had 
anchored in a positive faith, which gave increasing purpose 
and consistency to his life. The power outside self which 
makes for righteousness was more and more seen to be Hu- 
manity, which he with characteristic difference did not, like 
Comte, conceive of asa feminine, but as a masculine power. 
Perhaps it was the effect of his Protestant training that 
Humanity did not present itself to him under the emblem 
of a mother and babe, as in Catholic churches, but as ‘Our 
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Father Man.’ We are by no means certain that Clifford him- 
self was conscious how nearly his creed had formularised itself, 
but it is most interesting to see its few and very simple articles 
start to light in these volumes. He writes to Lady Pollock :— 
‘I want to take up my cross and follow the true Christ, Humanity 
—-to accept the facts as they are, however bitter or severe—to be 
a student and a lover, but never a lawgiver.’ In a paper on 
‘The First and Last Catastrophe,’ after quoting Spinoza’s words, 
‘The free man thinks of nothing so little as of death, and his 
wisdom is a meditation not of death but of life,’ he says— 


Our interest lies with so much of the past as may serve to guide 
our actions in the present, and to intensify our pious allegiance to the 
fathers who have gone before us and the brethren who are with us, 
and our interest lies with so much of the future as we may hope will 
be appreciably affected by our good actions now. Beyond that, as it 
seems to me, we do not know, and we ought not to care. Do I seem 
to say, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’? Far from it; 
on the contrary, I say, ‘Let us take hands and help, for this day we 
are alive together.’ 


Again, in words which burn with a most noble eloquence, he 
speaks of one, the Positive method, in which the image of end- 
ing, which men naturally dread, shall be avoided and set aside : 


We detach ourselves from the individual body and its actions, 
which accompany our consciousness, to identify ourselves with some- 
thing wider and greater, that shall live when we as units shall have 
done with living, that shall work on with new hands when we, its 
worn-out limbs, have entered into rest. The soldier who rushes on 
death does not know it as extinction ; in thought he lives and marches 
on with the army, and leaves with it his corpse upon the battle-field. 
The martyr cannot think of his own end, because he lives in the truth 
he has proclaimed ; with it, and with mankind, he grows into great- 
ness through ever new victories over falsehood and wrong. 


The last passage we shall quote shows alike Clifford’s sym- 
pathy with the past from which he had broken, and his eager 
acceptance of the faith which seemed to him to replace it. He 
speaks of the forms of religious emotion drawn from the thought 
of an unseen Helper of men, which do not undermine the con- 
science, and says— 


No such comradeship with the Great Companion shall have any- 
thing but reverence from me, who have known the divine gentleness 
of Denison Maurice, the strong and healthy practical instinct of 
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Charles Kingsley, and who now revere with all my heart the teach- 
ing of James Martineau. They seem to me, one and all, to be reach- 
ing forward with loving anticipation to a clearer vision which is yet 
to come—tendentesque manus ripe ulterioris amore. For after all, 
such a helper of men outside of humanity the truth will not allow 
us to see. The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity 
fade slowly away from before us, and as the mist of his presence floats 
aside, we perceive with greater and greater clearness the shape of a 
yet greater and nobler figure, of Him who made all gods, and shall 
unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost 
depth of every soul, the face of our Father Man looks out upon us 
with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ‘ Before Jehovah 
was, I am.’ 


It has seemed to us important to say this much of Clifford’s 
views, and we feel as the editors have felt, that to conceal aught 
would be the highest unfaithfulness to his memory. It is not 
our business here to judge, but to show what Clifford was, to give 
reasons why what he has left is precious, and of which, setting 
aside unavailing regret, we must make the most. Those who 
never saw him will gain much from the volumes, and those to 
whom his friendship will always remain a bright and dear 
memory, will feel that here is a reliquary in which as much as 
was possible is worthily enshrined. 


1. Scientific Lectures. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (London: 
Macmillan and Co. ) 

2. Addresses, Political and Educational. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 


THESE two volumes of miscellaneous speeches and lectures 
represent a wide field of activity—a field so very wide that it 
seems all but impossible that one man should be master of 
every corner of it.- And yet we find, as we read on, that whether 
our author is discussing political or scientific problems, the 
Colonial policy of Great Britain, or the Income-tax, or the 
National Debt, or the significance of Prehistoric Remains, or 
the relations between Flowers and Insects, or the habits of Ants, 
he treats them with the ease and luminousness which comes of 
long study and intimate acquaintance. In the preface to his 
scientific lectures, Sir John Lubbock apologises for troubling 
the world with another book ‘in these days of limited leisure, 
and continually increasing literary activity, when there is more 
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and more that every intelligent man would wish to read, and 
apparently less and less time for reading.’ His lectures, he 
f modestly says, ‘do not contain anything new to those who have 
i specially studied the parts of science with which it deals.’ He 
i might fairly have added that this would not be the case unless 
i the readers of this volume had previously studied his own books 
i and monographs on the subjects with which the lectures deal. 
i It would be difficult to say whether these lectures derive most 
value as condensed and interesting summaries of results from 
| the fact that the writer is himself an original thinker or investi- 
| gator, or from the fact that he puts a very modest estimate on 
f his own originality, and never strives and strains to give pro- 
minence to the fruits of his own researches. The lectures, at 
any rate, are extremely valuable and interesting, and succeed 
admirably in popularising the results of much patient inquiry 
into subjects in which everybody takes an interest. There is 
no one so busy as not to feel an occasional impulse to pass a few 
Jeisure-hours in learning something about the habits of flowers 
and insects. They are deterred only by the fear that to learn 
anything worth knowing they must spend a long time in dry 
preparatory drudgery. <A ‘popular’ lecturer saves them all 
this. If one of the educational reforms for which Sir John 
Lubbock has long contended, the teaching of natural history— 
a knowledge of the common objects round us—in schools, 
can be carried into effect, the popular lecturer of the future will 
be saved, in turn, a great deal of difficult rudimentary exposition. 
But while things remain as they are, this difficulty must be 
faced by the author of scientific lectures for general readers. 
Sir John Lubbock has faced it, and overcome it. No elaborate 
special training is needed for the enjoyment of his discourses 
on the habits of animals and plants. 

In his political and educational addresses, we find the same 
clear idiomatic style, the same easy command of facts, the same 
persuasive manner of drawing lessons from them. Sir John 
Lubbock may be said to be the representative of science in the 
House of Commons, and the tone as well as the substance of 
these reprinted speeches are in accordance with that position. 
There is no party heat in them. Some of them aim at reforms, 
some at the maintenance of existing institutions, but in all 
cases the reasons adduced are derived from a dispassionate 
examination of the plain facts. Sir John Lubbock is in favour 
of maintaining the income-tax, and supports his conclusion by 
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considering fairly and in detail everything that has been said 
against it, and then exhibiting its compensating advantages. 
There is no trace of arguing for victory; the argument is re- 
deemed from dulness by the epigrammatic terseness of the 
style, and yet it is as fair and dispassionate as a judicial 
summing up. The importance of making an effort to reduce 
the National Debt is enforced in the same convincing manner, 
National indebtedness is, in his opinion— 


one of the three great dangers which threaten Europe—namely, 
pauperism, war, and debt. Poor laws, in many respects, appeal to 
our best sympathies against our better judgment ; military enthusiasm 
rouses some of our deepest passions against our calmer reason ; while 
as regards debt, the love of present ease stifles the voice of prudence 
and the sterner dictates of duty. 


It may be doubted whether any array of facts and figures 
would be of avail against the love of present ease, unless backed 
by some immediate practical inconvenience of the burden of 
national debt; but here at least we have the dangers of the 
debt exhibited without exaggeration. It is much to be feared 
that we shall go on adding to our debt as long as our credit 
remains unimpaired ; but if anything can put a stop to such 
improvidency it must be by economists bringing home to the 
country by plain unvarnished statement a sense of the duty of 
reduction. 


Public Addresses by John Bright. Edited by Jamers E. 
THoroLD Rogers (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


Proressor THoroLp Rogers, the editor of these addresses, gives 
now, as he did when he published the two volumes of Mr. 
Bright’s ‘Speeches on Questions of Public Policy,’ for one great 
reason of his desiring the wide circulation of these masterpieces 
of modern rhetoric, that they will teach the art of public 
speaking. They will serve, he thinks, to supply the English 
people with examples of the art by which a practised master of 
their language arranges and expresses his convictions on matters 
of public interest. If Professor Rogers used examples as meaning 
specimens, we should heartily agree with him; but, since he 
uses the word in the sense of patterns, we must needs refuse 
Amen to his belief. ‘To imitate Mr. Bright’s oratory would be 
a worse than vain attempt ; it would bea misleading one. The 
imitation of simplicity is apt to be bald, the imitation of force 
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is easily harshness, of earnestness easily fanaticism, of resolution 
easily ill-temper; and of craftsman’s method—of method, that 
is, which can be tracked to rules and copied by the aspirant after 
the art of public speaking whom Professor Rogers contemplates 
as studying Mr. Bright’s speeches in order to reproduce their 
effects—Mr. Bright has none. His method is to be himself; 
and to speak like John Bright a man must be like John Bright. 
He himself, in the seventh of the present series of addresses, 
that delivered when he received the freedom of the City of 
Edinburgh, reveals the secret of his art. It is conveyed in this 
prose passage of Milton’s, ‘ Yet true eloquence I find to be none 
but the serious and hearty love of truth.’ ‘And I have en- 
deavoured,’ Mr. Bright continues, ‘so far as I have had the 
opportunity of speaking in public, to abide by that wise and 
weighty saying.’ Another man who should follow this rule 
might, if possessing Mr. Bright’s gifts of mental vigour and per- 
ception of the fitness of words, speak as well as he, but, unless 
his nature were like his, he would speak in some other style. 
And yet he would certainly speak more like him than would 
anyone who should make it a study to arrange and express his 
convictions after the manner of these golden-tongued speeches. 

The present collection, which is restrictively of speeches 
delivered outside Parliament, offers a sort of oratoric panorama 
beginning at January 1863 and ending with the 16th of April, 
1879. Weare led back to a period when the war with Russia 
for the Turk had not yet receded far into that yesterday which, 
though statesmen still have to deal with it like a to-day, or 
even a to-morrow, busy people with their own affairs to attend 
to and no time for history look on as obsolete; and we are 
brought on in chronological sequence to a period when another 
war with Russia for the Turk had become the threatening ques- 
tion of each hour. 

A thing which must strike many readers of these addresses 
as inconsistent with the usually immediate and unretrospective 
energy of Mr. Bright’s mode of discussion is the frequent return 
to two topics which, as compared with the epoch within which 
he otherwise measures his range, are the battle-cries of an 
archaic war. Again and again we are surprised by these so to 
speak remote arguments and illustrations where we should have 
expected instances of the moment. But at last, in the address 
to the Rochdale working men on their club anniversary in 
1877, we get the reason for this deviation to the two favourite 
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topics: ‘ Now they are not politics, they are not matters of con- 
troversy, says the orator, ‘they are matters of history, and I am 
treating you to a chapter of history. But then they will say, 
Why teli us the old story and go back to the Corn Law and the 
Sugar Monopoly?’ And this is the answer he presently makes: 
‘I told you the old story because there are many in this room 
who are too young to have known much about it, and it is a 
great and salutary lesson for the members of the workmen’s club, 
and for workmen everywhere to have spoken and read to them.’ 
Some will say the lesson is superfluous: they may trust Mr. 
Bright to know whether it is so for his audiences or not. There 
are conquests so thorough that the vanquished become absorbed 
into the ranks of the victors, and by and by their descendants 
are confused about the effect on themselves of the ancient battle 
and celebrate the triumph as their own. Something not far 
unlike the converse of this seems at times to happen in political 
history: the classes who have the chief gains of the battle may, 
failing to recognise gains which have grown into a matter of 
course part of the social system, mistake their own position 
and believe the very means they throve by to belong to a policy 
uncongenial to their thriving. Whoever knows anything of the 
working-classes knows that Protection and Monopoly are not now 
everywhere among them the hated words they were in the days 
of which Mr. Bright loves to remind them. 

Another matter of which Mr. Bright, with pardonable self- 
assertion, loves to remind his hearers is his frequent success as 
what, to borrow a name from the great Rochdale Co-operative 
Society, we may call an ‘Equitable Pioneer.’ He has gone 
before tracing ways which, at first declared impassable, have 
somehow got trodden so smooth that people in general have 
ended by going along them unconcernedly and almost unaware. 
‘Many things which I advocate,’ he says in one of the little 
bursts of infallibility which occur every here and there in these 
addresses, ‘many things which I advocate are thought rather 
foolish at first, but in time people come up to them, and I have 
the satisfaction of being a little ahead of the Government and 
often of the nation.’ Mr. Bright says of one of the most careful 
reasoners who ever lived ‘It is not necessary that we should 
believe that Mr. Mill can know everything ;’ and now and then 
the reader, remembering this phrase, may be inclined to quote it 
with a change of the name to ‘ Mr. Bright.’ Yet there are few 
politicians who are so fairly entitled as he to claim really to 
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have seen the right turnings before other people would believe 
it and take them. 

There is one very marked reiteration of Mr. Bright’s, which 
needs to be as true as it is not to raise suspicion by its frequency. 
He harps upon his honesty. ‘The gentleman doth protest too 
much’ is the criticism that inevitably comes to mind; and it 
will be a proof, if one were needed, of the general conviction of 
Mr. Bright’s political rectitude that no reader’s faith in it will 
be shaken by his humour for boasting of it. Such a humour 
would be dangerous to a man less known. As it is, it proves, 
eloquently various as are the successive expressions of it, some- 
thing more than wearying. While each speech was uttered, 
the round and strong declaration of honesty, made impressive 
by voice and manner, might strike with a telling force and not 
seem needless or undignified ; but the reader of a collection of 
speeches gets tired of being told that Mr. Bright’s ‘name is 
Truthful James.’ There are indications too that in Mr. Bright’s 
case, as in that of others who have the vanity of their honesty, 
there is a co-existent proneness to see dishonesty in opponents. 
It is rather a broad conclusion concerning the Tory leaders 
wholesale, ‘ that there is scarcely any institution of the country, 
however honourable and ancient, that they would not sell for the 
permanent possession of office.” It takes a sweeping sort of 
mind to persuade itself that the clergy of the Established 
Church, wholesale, ‘agree that what the Church of Rome 
believes, for the most part, or in some sort, is to be defended 
from the Prayer-book.’ We find him asserting, as to the 
American war, that ‘there is not an Englishman, nor a Scotch- 
man, nora Christian man in the whole world who would have 
said he hoped that the insurrection would succeed,’ if it had 
not been for what he fitly calls ‘ the false and immoral conside- 
rations’ that America was becoming too important a power and 
might interfere in Kuropean matters, and that it was * better 
for us that a great people should be divided and suffer from 
perpetual quarrels and difficulties on their continent :’ and we 
remember the well-meaning people, Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Christians—also Irishmen and Welshmen—quite unequal to the 
comprehension of political or mercantile interests and jealousies, 
whose idea of the position was that the Union was a matter of ar- 
rangement among so many individual States and any State was in 
fairness free to give notice and part company, and who frankly 
thought that in wishing success to the weaker side they were 
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being just and fearing not. Mr. Bright’s own carrying out of 
his chosen motto, ‘ Be just and fear not,’ will remain incomplete 
unless he can bring himself, in judging those who seem to think 
differently from him, to allow for a possibility of their really 
doing so, and to allow even for a possibility that those who 
blunder may be no worse than fools. 


Greeks and Goths: A Study, on the Runes. By Isaac Taylor, 
M.A., LL.D., Rector of Settrington, Author of ‘ Words 
and Places, ‘ Etruscan Researches.’ (London: Macmillan 


and Co., 1879.) 


A RUNE is only a word meaning a letter, and a Futhore is only 
a synonym with alphabet, the runés of the Futhore being the 
letters of the three cognate alphabets, Gothic, Anglian, and 
Scandinavian, the use of which must, it seems, be carried back 
to at least the third century before the Christian era. The first 
or Gothic Futhore contains the twenty-four primitive runes, and 
in this character are written all the inscriptions, hitherto found, 
which range from the third to the sixth century of our era. 
The modifications of these letters exhibited by the Anglian and 
Scandinavian Futhores may be accounted for with little diffi- 
culty: but whence came the primitive or Gothic alphabet ? 
Mr. Taylor, it is now pretty generally admitted, has solved 
one linguistic mystery which had long exercised the ingenuity 
of scholars, and which led one at least to sacrifice to it the 
labour of his life, and, we may fairly say, his life itself. The 
first volume of the elaborate work, ‘ Ueber die Sprache der 
Etrusker,’ in which Corssen maintained that the old Etruscan 
was nothing but an Oscan dialect, was published shortly after 
Mr. Taylor’s ‘Etruscan Researches,’ which were designed to 
prove its Turanian origin. The character of the changes which 
are always going on in the agglutinative Turanian languages 
is well known; nor is the fact doubtful that the area of these 
languages is discontinuous. ‘The same dialect may survive in 
different places like mounds rising out of a flooded plain, the 
waters representing the languages which have at a later time 
flowed in and around them. There would be nothing then to 
surprise us even if it were proved that the old Etruscan exhibits 
close affinities with dialects still spoken in regions as distant 
from Italy as those which are watered by the Yenisei; and this 
in fact is what Mr. Taylor undertook to prove, and what, in the 
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belief of a large majority of scholars, he has proved. But 
although exceptions may be taken to some of his details, the 
proof that the old Etruscan was an agglutinative dialect, more 
or less remotely akin to that of the Ottoman Turks, is scarcely 
open to question. Corssen’s work, on the other hand, is a mourn- 
ful specimen of misspent industry. All that desperate inge- 
nuity and boldness could do Corssen did, inthe hope of satisfying 
the world that the forefathers of Mecenas and of Cicero spoke 
dialects belonging to the same branch and family of human 
speech. The attempt was a complete failure; and the device 
of extracting numerals out of proper names, most of which are 
manifest transcriptions of Latin names, while a whole series of 
numerals occurring again and again in sepulchral inscriptions 
are bodily thrust out of sight, can only be considered dis- 
ingenuous. 

Mr. Taylor thus approaches the problem of the runes with 
a reputation which must strongly predispose the student in his 
favour; but the question in debate must be determined entirely 
by the evidence. In the Gothic Futhore we have a series of 
letters, some or all of which are more or less like the Latin and 
Greek alphabets, and which, as resembling these, must resemble 
the Pheenician or Semitic alphabets also. Now we know that 
the Greek writing is the result of the Greek intellect acting on 
the Phcenician letters which were evolved probably by the slow 
growth of centuries from the cumbrous picture writing of the 
Egyptians. Kither then the runic Futhores are derived from 
the Latin, Greek, or Phoenician alphabets, or they have grown 
up independently ; in other words, the points of likeness between 
the Futhores and that which Mr. Taylor calls the ‘ one great 
parent alphabet to which modern research has affiliated almost 
every other alphabet of the world, are the result of accident. 
Such a notion must be dismissed as simply incredible. That 
Gothic tribes should have invented the runes B, <7, H, I, R, 
and that these should by mere chance correspond to the Latin 
letters B, C, F, H, I, R, cannot be believed fora moment. It 
follows, therefore, that the runes are, ultimately, modifications 
of the Semitic letters; but it remains to be determined whether 
the nearest point of affinity links them with the Pheenician alpha- 
bet, or the Greek, or the Latin. Mr. Taylor takes each of these 
three hypotheses in their order, and having decided against the 
Latin and Pheenician theories, concludes that our search must 
be turned in the only direction still left open. The Phoenician 
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hypothesis calls indeed for little discussion. It is an hypo- 
thesis and seemingly nothing more. In his article Alphabet 
in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica,’ Mr. Peile, 
allowing that ‘ the runes were genuine alphadets,’ admits further 
that while ‘ there is quite sufficient similarity in several of the 
characters to make this view antecedently probable, ‘ any his- 
torical proof would be extremely difficult if not impossible. It 
is true that both Professor Stephens and M. Lenormant also, 
who derives the runes from the Sidonian alphabet, have given 
the weight of their authority to this view; but we have yet to 
see what these eminent scholars may say after examining the evi- 
dence and the arguments of Mr. Taylor, and we believe that 
they are already greatly impressed by both. If, then, the runes 
are Phcenician in their origin, they may have letters in common 
with the Greek, if both the Greek letters and the runes are 
taken straight from the Phcenician ; but what are weto say if we 
find a series of modifications of Phoenician letters common both 
to the runic and the Greek alphabets? It is quite impossible 
to suppose that ‘the evolution of Aryan vowels out of certain 
Semitic gutturals and breathings’ should run a parallel course 
among Greeks and remote Gothic tribes; or if we take some of 
the consonants, it is, in Mr. Taylor’s words, ‘in the highest 
degree improbable that Greeks and Goths should independently 
have evolved the forms B,$, and H out of the Phcenician letters 
5, W, and &.’ There remains still the further difficulty that, 
although some of the runes correspond with the Pheenician 
letters, more than half of them do not; and this difficulty is 
fatal to the hypothesis of their direct Semitic derivation. 

The difficulties involved in the Latin theory are chiefly 
geographical and historical. As worked out in detail by the 
Danish scholar, Dr. Wimmer, this hypothesis, suggested originally 
by Dr. Kirchhoff, regards the runes as obtained from the 
Romans, through the Gauls, in the time of the early empire. 
The earlier dated runic monuments belong to the second and 
third centuries of our era; but there are undated inscriptions 
which must belong to a much earlier time, and in all these 
inscriptions the primitive Gothic alphabet is, Mr. Taylor 
asserts, ‘ wonderfully firm, definite, and uniform.’ But this 
firm and definite alphabet exhibits some important changes 
in the form of the letters whether of the Greek, the Pheni- 
cian, or the Latin alphabets; and the theory of their Latin 
origin gives ‘barely a century for the spread of the runes, 
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through a host of hostile tribes, from the Rhone to the Vistula, 
and for the extensive changes of form and value which must 
have taken place in several of the letters. With this difficulty 
of time we have to connect the difficulties of place. If the 
runes passed through the hands of the Gauls to the Goths, they 
would be found among the Teutonic tribes bordering upon 
Gaul; in other words, among the people of the Rhine land or 
of the Upper Danube. But it is just in these lands that no 
runic inscriptions are found, while they are most numerous in 
countries ‘which were never part of the Roman Empire and 
which are as remote as can be from the Roman frontier.’ But 
this is not all. Some of the runic letters can be explained by 
a comparison with the Latin, as they can also be explained by 
a comparison with the Semitic ; but some, and indeed many, of 
them cannot. Again, many of the runic inscriptions are written 
from right to left, or after the ploughing fashion, from right to 
left and left to right alternately. Neither of these fashions 
could be got from the Romans, and neither is so convenient as 
the mode of writing from left to right. This habit of writing 
is, therefore, irreconcilable with the Latin theory. 

But we know that the Greeks, before they adopted the later 
method of writing from left to right, had been accustomed to 
write towards the left, or ‘boustrophedon,’ plough-wise. If, 
again, Goths and Romans could not come into direct contact, 
Goths and Greeks certainly could; and they would come into 
contact just at a time when the Greek alphabet exhibited most 
clearly its runic characteristics, while the interval which elapsed 
before the writing of the earliest inscriptions known to us would 
be amply long enough to account for the changes undergone by 
some of the letters. Mr. Taylor’s theory, then, is that the 
runic Futhore was obtained by Gothic tribes on the Euxine 
from the Greek colonies on the coasts of that sea; that these 
Greek colonies were practically cut off from continuous inter- 
course with their kinsfolk by the waves of Persian invasion and 
conquest in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., and that their 
isolation would tend to stereotype in these Greek cities of the 
Black Sea those peculiarities in which the Gothic and Greek 
alphabets most resemble each other. 

Having thus cleared the way Mr. Taylor addresses himself 
to his main task, which is to take the names one by one, and by 
comparing them with the Greek letters, to ascertain whether 
his hypothesis of a Greek parentage can be maintained. The 
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result, Mr. Taylor admits, is, that ‘the affiliation of the eighth and 
twelfth runes, P and Y, is open to considerable doubt ;’ but he 
adds, ‘as to the remaining twenty-two runes, I trust that the 
evidence which it has been possible to produce may be deemed 
reasonably conclusive, especially when it is remembered that 
the record of the monuments is not continuous.’ In many cases 
this evidence is manifestly irresistible. Thus the runic charac- 
ter ¥ represents the sound ng; but gg is the representative of 
this sound in Greek and in Ulphilas. Now the runie <, g, 
corresponds to the Greek y, and the rune % occurs in the form 
WZ as well as in other shapes which betray the duplication of 
the single g. The form % is thus traced with certainty to its 
Greek original. 

Mr. Taylor is to be congratulated on this second: achieve- 
ment, which cannot fail to secure larger and more careful atten- 
tion to his forthcoming work on the History of the Alphabet. 


Poems of Rural Infe in the Dorset Dialect. By William 
Barnes. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1879.) 


SELDOM does a new edition ccme before the public with better 
claims to a hearty welcome than this of Mr. Barnes’s Poems, 
which have now for the first time been all collected in one 
volume. Since the first instalment of these now well-known 
lyrics was put forth from the remote and peaceful home of 
their author, twenty years ago, acquaintance has been made far 
and wide with a writer whose exceptional knowledge of rustic life 


is as unquestionable as his power to cast his memories of that. 


life in beautiful and pleasing form. 

Though these poems are distinguished on the title-page by 
the name of the county generally from whose recesses their 
scenes and characters are derived, the more precise source of 
their inspiration is a limited district lying to the north and 
north-west of Dorsetshire, and having marked characteristics of 
its own. This fertile and sheltered tract of country, in which 
the fields are never brown, and the springs never dry, is bounded 
on the south by the bold chalk ridge that embraces the pro- 
minences of Hambledon Hill, Bulbarrow, Nettlecombe Tout, 
Dogbury, and High Stoy. The tourist from the coast who, 
after plodding for ten or fifteen miles over chalk downs and 
cornlands, suddenly reaches the verge of one of these escarp- 
ments, is surprised and delighted to behold extended like a map 
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beneath him a country differing absolutely from that which 
he has passed through. Behind him the hills are open, the 
sun blazes down upon fields so large as to give an unenclosed 
look to the landscape, the lanes are white, the hedges low, the 
atmosphere colourless. Here in the valley the world seems to 
be constructed upon a smaller and more delicate scale; the fields 
are mere paddocks, so reduced that from this height their hedge- 
rows appear like a network of dark green threads spread out 
upon the paler green of the grass. The atmosphere is cool, and 
is so tinged with azure that what artists call the middle distance 
partakes also of that hue, while the horizon northwards is of the 
deepest ultramarine. The arable land has nearly disappeared ; 
with but few exceptions the landscape is a broad rich mass of 
grass and trees, swelling over minor hills and dales. The scene 
is one which rivals, end in many points surpasses, those much 
lauded views of Surrey and Buckinghamshire from Richmond 
Hill and the terrace at Windsor Castle. It is the Vale of Black- 
more or Blackmoor; and the portion immediately beneath us— 
included in the triangle formed by Sherborne, Shaftesbury, and 
Bulbarrow—is the abiding-place of the people whose daily 
duties, sayings, and innermost emotions have been laid bare in 
these poems; the spot is also the early home of the poet himself. 

The district is of historic no less than of topographical 
interest. The Vale was known in former times as the Forest 
of White Hart, from a curious legend of King Henry the Third’s 
reign, in which the killing by a certain Thomas de la Lynd of a 
beautiful white hart that the king had run down and spared, 
was made the occasion of a heavy fine. In those days, and till 
comparatively recent times, the country was densely wooded. 
Even now traces of its earlier condition are to be found in the 
old oak copses and irregular belts of timber that yet survive 
upon its slopes, and the hollow-trunked trees that shade so 
many of its pastures. 

Unlike the bucolic poets of old time, Mr. Barnes does not 
merely use the beauties of nature as a background, reserving 
the whole front for the rustic characters, their manners, their 
emotions, and their simplicities. Moved by the pervading in- 
stinct of the nineteenth century, he gives us whole poems of 
still life, brief and unaffected, but realistic as a Dutch picture. 
In these the slow green river Stour, with its deep pools whence 
the trout leaps to the May-fly undisturbed by anglers, is found 
to be the dearest river of his memories, and the inspirer of some 
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of his happiest effusions. Its multitudinous patches of water-lilies 
yellow and white, its pollard willows, its heavy-headed bulrushes, 
are for ever haunting him; and such is the loving fidelity with 
which the stream is depicted, that one might almost construct 
a bird’s-eye view of its upper course by joining together the 
vignettes which are given of this and that point in its length. 

Mr. Barnes frequently introduces compound epithets into his 
descriptive passages; and though many of these show a con- 
siderable divergence from the ordinary speech of the people, 
they are in themselves singularly precise, and often beautiful, 
definitions of the thing signified. Such expressions as ‘the 
blue-hill’d worold,’ ‘the wide-horn’d cow,’ true as they may be 
in the general, apply with double force to the highly-tinged 
horizon which bounds the Blackmore landscape, and the breed 
of cow which composes its dairies. And so of single adjectives. 
When ‘the rustlén copse’ is spoken of in connection with early 
winter, it should be known that the particular copse signified is 
an oak copse, and that the dead oak leaves of young underwood 
linger on their branches far into the winter weather, giving out to 
the wind the distinctive sound of which the writer has taken note. 

We pass on to those more important lyrics which are entirely 
concerned with human interests and human character. The 
incidents are those of everyday life, cottagers’ sorrows and cot- 
tagers’ joys, but they are tinged throughout with that golden 
glow--‘ the light that never was’—which art can project upon 
the commonest things. They abound with touches of rare and 
delicate beauty; though that inequality of power which has 
been the misfortune of all writers and singers from Homer 
downwards becomes more visible among these than elsewhere. 
Indeed, there are some which have a questionable right to stand 
beside such a poem as the following, for instance, which is to 
our thinking of rare intensity as an expression of grief; the 
turn of thought in the sixth line of each stanza being par- 
ticularly fine: 

THE WIFE A-LOST. 


Since I noo mwore do zee your feice, 
Up-steiirs or down below, 

I'll zit me in the lwonesome pleice, 
Where flat-bough’d beech do grow: 

Below the beeches’ bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 

An’ I don’t look to meet ye now, 
As I do look at hwome. 
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Since you noo mwore be at my zide, 
In walks in zummer het, 

I'll goo alwone where mist do ride 
Drough trees a-drippén wet : 

Below the rain-wet bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 

An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I do grieve at hwome. 


Since now bezide my dinner bwoard 
Your vaice do never sound, 

I'll eat the bit I can avword, 
A-vield upon the ground ; 

Below the darksome bough, my love, 
Where you did never dine, 

An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now 
As I at hwome do pine. 


Pictures of the lives of Hellenic or Sicilian fishermen and 
goatherds, refined into sheer severity of outline by the atmo- 
sphere of two thousand intervening years, have been reproduced 
by modern poets as subjects more worthy of treatment than 
similar ones of to-day ; but they mostly lack these life-giving 
touches and the human interest which is present in the homely 
verse that flows without effort from Mr. Barnes’s pen. That 
the life of a modern peasant is not too hopelessly ingrained in 
prose for poetic treatment he has plainly shown. Farm life as, 
regulated by the seasons, it varies from day to day through the 
year, is truthfully reflected ; and we are at every step indirectly 
reminded wherein lies that poetry which, in spite of the occasional 
sting of poverty, is inseparable from such a condition of life. It 
lies less in the peasant’s residence among fields and trees than in 
his absolute dependence on the moods of the air, earth, and sky. 
Sun, rain, wind, snow, dawn, darkness, mist, are to him, now as 
ever, personal assistants and obstructors, masters and acquaint- 
ances, with whom he comes directly into contact, whose varying 
tempers must be well-considered before he can act with effect. 

Unlike Burns, Béranger, and other poets of the people, Mr. 
Barnes never assumes the high-conventional style, and entirely 
leaves alone ambition, pride, despair, and other of the strong 
passions which move mankind, great and small. His rustics 
are, as a rule, happy people, and very seldom feel the painful 
sting of the rest of modern mankind, the disproportion between 
the desire for serenity and the power of obtaining it. 
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But we have not exhausted the various moods from grave to 
gay which find voice in this volume. An almost perfect ex- 
pression of the Arcadian lover’s ecstasy occurs in the lines called 
‘In the Spring.’ 


My love is the maid ov all maidens, 
Though all mid be comely, 

Her skin’s lik’ the jessamy blossom 
A-spread in the Spring. 

O grey-leafy pinks o’ the geirden, 
Now bear her sweet blossoms ; 

Now deck wi’ a rwose-bud, O briar, 
Her head in the Spring. 


O light-rollén wind, blow me hither 
The viice ov her talkén, 

Or bring vrom her veet the light doust 
She do tread in the Spring. 


O zun, meiike the gil’cups all glitter 
In goold all around her ; 

An’ meiike o’ the deiisys’ white flowers 
A bed in the Spring. 


O whistle, giiy birds, up bezide her, 
In drong-way, an’ woodlands, 

O zing, swingén lark, now the clouds 
Be a-vled in the Spring. 


Such songs as these—the vers de société ot the Blackmore 
rustic world—make us regret that Mr. Barnes has not swept 
that gay chord a little oftener. 

Enough has been said to show how many are the passages of 
true poetic beauty that will reveal themselves here, even in a 
superficial reading by persons to whom the Dorset r and z are 
unknown utterances. 


The Light of Asia. By Epwin Arnotp. (London: Tribner 
and Co.) 


Mr. Epwin ARNOLD is already known as a poet, but not so 
widely as his present choice of matter and form will or ought to 
make him known. A blank verse poem, narrating the life and 
expounding the doctrines of Prince Gautama of India, the 
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founder of Buddhism, has the advantage of a theme which, 
though often treated, has never before been treated poetically, 
and of a form in which the author of ‘The Light of Asia’ 
proves himself to be uncommonly well skilled. Mr. Arnold’s 
blank verse is not equal throughout, but in his finer moments 
he writes with a power, a movement, and a variety of cadence 
not easily to be matched in days when the art of blank verse is 
so little legitimately studied; and with a vigorous beauty of 
diction, inclining to the Saxon forms but not thereby losing 
scholarly elegance. The only fault we have to find is that now 
and then he is betrayed into a few of the ‘ picturesque’ tricks 
in fashion. In the more coloured descriptive passages our 
taste is now and then troubled by the repetition of the adjective 
‘glad,’ and by the occurrence of the verb ‘shimmer,’ words now 
enrolled in the vocabulary of a corrupt and decadent school; 
such slips are rare, and we mention them rather because we are 
eager to seize this opportunity for protest against an epidemic 
vice than because Mr. Arnold’s fault is so salient as to need re- 
mark. 

The great Asiatic faith of Buddhism has existed for more 
than twenty-four centuries; it is professed by four hundred and 
seventy millions of our race; it covers the whole Eastern Penin- 
sula from Nepaul and Ceylon to China, Japan, Thibet, Central 
Asia, Siberia, and even Swedish Lapland. 

It may scarcely be necessary to remind the reader of the 
leading tenet of so important a religion—the transmigration 
of souls, that is, the repetition of life in one individuality until 
the passions and desires shall be so conquered and annulled that 
no penalty of further life will be required (life being pain), but 
the purified soul will relinquish its burden of individuality and 
pass into the rest of Nirvana, in which man ‘is one with life, 
yet lives not.’ Unbounded human liberty was also a tenet of 
Gautama, who taught that no sorrow in this unhappy world is 
anything but the creation of a man’s own desires, and that 
therefore he is master of his fate, and that he may always, by 
the virtue which Catholic ascetics call ‘ detachment,’ set himself 
free from the pain of life and death. He who preached this 
refining, virtuous, but most melancholy religion was born on 
the borders of Nepaul, about 620 B.c, and died about 543 n.c. 
at Kusinagara in Oudh. 

His birth was attended by all the signs which are fabled to 
have revealed his saintliness and his mission to those who had eyes 
to see; his mother’s reward was immediate and final death, her 
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soul being pronounced so perfectly purified that no repetition of 
life was needful for her. The story tells how he grew up a child 
of grace, moved to especial compassion for such animal suffer- 
ing as accidentally met his eyes; for, from the knowledge of 
human sorrow he was guarded throughout youth, and until 
after his marriage with the loveliest girl that India could pro- 
duce, when upon his discovery that life is pain follows the 
‘Great Renunciation.’ 

If the Buddhistic principle of detachment reminds Mr. 
Arnold’s reader of Roman Catholic theology, the incidents of 
Prince Gautama’s life of contemplation, prayer, and poverty are 
curiously like passages of a host of saints’ legends. Everyone 
who knows the underground San Clemente at Rome, knows how 
St. Alexis forsook his young wife and became a beggar; like 
Gautama, St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua annulled hos- 
tilities between man and the birds and beasts, while the earlier 
St. Anthony suffered the same temptations as the Indian prince ; 
and Buddha’s dying declaration, that what he was every man 
might become, corresponds with the teaching of the Roman 
Church, that heroic and miraculous saintliness is within reach of 
every soul on earth. It is to be wished that space permitted us 
to cite more from the fine thoughts and exquisite landscapes of 
this sincere and beautiful poem. Here is a passage from the 
account of Gautama’s dwelling in solitude— 

Then slept he for what space the fleet moon asks 
To swim a tenth part of her cloudy sea ; 

But rose ere the false dawn, and stood again 
Wistful on some dark platform of his hill, 
Watching the sleeping earth with ardent eyes 
And thoughts embracing all its living things, 
While o’er the waving fields that murmur moved 
Which is the kiss of morn waking the lands, 
And in the East that miracle of day 

Gathered and grew. At first a dusk so dim 
Night seems still unaware of whispered dawn, 
But soon—before the jungle-cock crows twice— 
A white verge clear, a widening, brightening white 
High as the herald-star, which fades in floods 

Of silver, warming into pale gold, caught 

By topmost clouds, and flaming on their rims 
To fervent golden glow, flushed from the brink 
With saffron, scarlet, crimson, amethyst ; 
Whereat the sky burns splendid to the blue, 
And, robed in raiment of glad light, the King 
Of lite and glory cometh. | 
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Man and nature, in Mr. Arnold’s book, are thoroughly Indian. 
Not the least among the great merits of his work is its glowing 
local colour. 


Luxurious Bathing. A Sketch by Andrew W. Tuer, with 
twelve folio Etchings, &e., by Sutton Sharpe. (London: 
Field and Tuer, 1879.) 


Tus can hardly be called a book in any true sense. The letter- 
press might be condensed into a single sentence, and consists 
simply in an amplification of the excellent precept, ‘Take a 
cold bath every day, but before doing so soap yourself well with 
warm soap and water.’ The whole is a variation on that single 
theme. And the illustrations have nothing whatever to do with 
the text, except in so far as they are all scenes of water, and 
being for the most part taken from the fresh sea and rippling 
breeze-blown streams, may be intended to stimulate Londoners 
to clamour without ceasing until some authority worthy of the 
name gives us water which can be so called without any breach 
of truth. 

But although this is no real book, we notice it because it 
puts to shame so many which are. We can only wish that such 
excellent work and materials were more often lavished on 
literature proper. ‘Parchment and laced vellum binding, hand- 
made paper, exquisite typography, the very tissue paper which 
protects the etchings being a miracle of beauty, these things 
should surely enshrine some treasure of the world’s knowledge, 
or beauty, or art, rather than serve only to glorify Mr. Tuer’s 
view of the virtues of soap and water, or to set forth as an 
advertisement the good work done by * Ye Leadenhall Presse.’ 
But whichever be the motive, Messrs. Field and Tuer have 
shown us what they can do, that they can turn out a book 
which as to its external finish, its body, apart from its soul, is 
simply perfect. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


To be obtained separately at all Booksellers, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each. 





By Mrs. Henry WOOD. By Rhoda BROUGHTON. 
East Lynng. (85th Thousand.) CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
CHANNINGS. Goop-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

Mrs. Hatirpurton’s TROUBLES, JOAN. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. NANCY. 

Rotanp YORKE. Nor WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
ANNE HEREFORD, > Rep As A RoskE IS SHE, 

Bessy RANE. 

DenE HoLtow. By Marcus CLARKE. 

EDINA. His NATURAL LiFe. 

Etster’s Fotty. ; 

Gorge CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Annie EDWARDES. 
Lapy ADELAIDE. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HERP 
Live's SECRET, A. Lean: A WoMAN oF FasHIon, 
Lorp OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. Sreven LAWRENCE: YEOMAN, 
MASTER OF GREYLANDS. Susan Frevpine. 

MiuprRep ARKELL. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Lady Georgiana FULLERTON. 
OswaLp Cray. Too STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
PARKWATER, CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


PomeEroy ABBEY. 
Rep Court Farm. 


SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT, By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


St. Marrin’s Eve. - 
WooIne o’f. 


TREVLYN Ho xp. 
WITHIN THE Mazz HER DEAREST For. 
HERITAGE OF LANGDALE, 


LADYBIRD. 
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By Miss MATHERS. WHICH SHALL IT BEP 

Comm’ Taro! rae Re, By ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY. Frrst VIOLIN. 

0 , JOHNNY LUDLOW. 

LIVE VARCOE. 
‘ By Jane AUSTEN. 

By Hawley SMART. ( The only Complete Edition of Miss Austen’s 

BREEZIE LANGTON. Works.) 

By the Baroness TAUTPH@US. geen rp 
InrTrats, | Cyritta. | Quits! MANSFIELD PARK. 
By Anthony TROLLOPE. enti aia 

THe THREE CLERKS, SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 








BENTLEYS’ FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


To be obtained separately at all Booksellers, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. each, 


"By Mrs. Augustus CRAVEN. | By E. WERNER. 


Success: AND HOW HE WON IT. 


A Sister’s Story. 
UnpbER A CHARM. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CANON FARRAR'S NEW WORK. 


‘Nearly ready, in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


THH LIFE AND WORK 
ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. W. F. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Canon of Westminster; and Chaplain in Ordinary t 
the Queen; Author of ‘ The Life of Christ,’ &c. &e. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin § Co., Indgate Hill, London. 


CANON FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with about 300 Original Illustrations, 4to. cloth gilt 
21s.; calf or morocco, £2. 2s. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in Two Vols. cloth, 24s. ; OF in morocco, £2. 2s. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, 

















THE NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Just published, the Third Volume of the 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vol. I. (Fifth Edition) contains Tus Four Gospzts, 21s. 
Vol. II. (Second Edition) contains Tue Acts oF THE AposTLEs to GALATIANS inclusive, 21s, 
Vol, III. (Just Published) contains Eruesians to THE Revetation inclusive, 21s. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin § Co., Iudgate Hull, London, 





ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 


| Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. having purchased the Copyright of 


this Work, have the pleasure to announce that they will publish it in Mouthly 
Parts, price 7d. 


THE OL. LiAND. 


Illustrated from the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


WITH 


‘Historical Descriptions by the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
The Original Edition of ROBERTS'S HOLY LAND has for many years past become so exceed: 


| ingly scarce that a short time since a copy of the Work being submitted by auction realised no less ¢ 


sum than £26. 10s. It is obvious, therefore, that a reproduction at this time of so rare a work will b 
widely appreciated by a large section of the public. 


‘CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
For Messrs. C. KEGAN PAUL & Co’: 
ANNOUNCEMENTS for the ENSUING 
SEASON, see Special Catalogue at the end o 
this Number. 


F. & O. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Crystal Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, 
Lustres and Wall Lights. Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex 
and other Lamps in Crystal and coloured Glass, and fitted 














ij with Patent Extinguisher. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu, 
: for Dining-room and Library. Ornamental Glass, English and 
| Foreign. Statuettes in Parian and China. Mintons and 


Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD ST. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 



















$] Damask Taste Linens, Sueetines, TowELLiInGs, and every 
a : | description of Hovsrnoip Linen, can be obtained 
-Hii| at the cheapest rates, and 
Weel of the best qualities, 
Wil by direct appli- 

| Hj cation to 
















Carriage paid to all part: 
of the United Kingdom. 


Samples and Prices free on application to th 


IRISH LINEN COMPANY, Linen Hall, Belfast - 
NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


y THE COMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE STOMACH 


By G. OVEREND DREWRY, M.D. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


‘Certainly justifies the promise of common sense conveyed in the title.—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘A very excellent manual on a highly important subject.’—GRAPHIC. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


| CUP AND PLATTER: 


OR NOTES ON FOOD AND ITS BFFECTS 
By G. OVEREND DREWRY, M.D., and H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Small 80. cloth, price 1s. 6d, 


‘ Will, we hope, be widely circulated and attentively read.’—QUEEN. 
* Should be in every household.’—NoTEs AND QUERIES, 


























MUTTON VEAL & CHICKEN, © 


EEF TEASTURTLE Sour & JEL 
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THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES | 


ARE.THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
A Special Guarantee is furnished to each Purchaser. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 REGENT STREET, 


NEXT DOOR TO ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
(AGENT FOR THE COMPANY), 


HAS THE LARGEST RETAIL STOCK IN ENGLAND. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS SENT POST FREE. ON APPLICATION. 





WORKS BY MARY HOOPER. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


HVERY-DAY MEALS. 


Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. 
‘Our already deep obligations to Miss Hooper are weightily increased by this excellent and practical little book. 
SPECTATOR. 
‘ Miss Hooper, as usual, does her work thoroughly and simply. She not only tells the mistress of the house what 
to provide, but where to get it and how to prepare it, and the result is a handbook useful to all wives and mothers 
anxious for their husbands’ comfort or children’s health.’—EXAMINER. 








Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


LITTLE DINNERS: 
HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY. 


* To read this book gives the reader an appetite.—NOTES AND QUERIES. 
‘ A very excellent little book...... A capital help to any housekeeper who interests herself in her kitchen and her 


cook,.’—VANITY Farr. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COOKERY FOR INVALIDS, 


PERSONS OF DELICATE HEALTH, AND CHILDREN. 


* An epicure might be content with the little dishes provided by Miss Hooper ; but, at the same time, the volume 


fills the utmost extent of promise held out on the title-page.’—PAt,, MALL GAZETTE. 
‘The author’s hints and instructions are admirable for their soundness and terse common sense. Her various 


directions for making gruel are simply perfect.’—-DaILy TELEGRAPH. 
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* Automatic” 














Silent Sewing Machine, 








The very highest excellence in every 
respect: Design, Construction, | 
Finish and Performance ; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working 
- Usefulness, Durability. 





Free Trial beforePurchase. Carriage paid 
= - Lists Post Free. 
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#) Apply to any of our Certified Agents, who may be found in all towns, or t 


the 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
150 Cheapside, and 135 Regent Street, W., London. 


| 10 Cross Street, Manchester; 113 Union Street, Glasgow; 32 New Road, 
Brighton ; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 Market Street, Nottingham. 

















